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OF CHILDREN, OLD AND NEW. 


BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF AN ADDRESS 
TO PARENTS. 


BY J. H. YOXALL, M.P, 


~ OME seven or eight years ago a second-rate Min- 
. ister and fifth-rate “ statesman” of the period, 
being in search of a ery and a new advertisement, 
invented again and exploited the Physical Degeneracy 
of Children fallacy, and the echoes of that excessive 
shout have not yet died away. I-observe that certain 
good people have recently been lecturing and presiding 
at lectures on “ How to grow Children,” and topics to 
that effect. That title suggests a botanical origin for 
the human race, a theory which would disconcert the 
sharp five-year-old who said babies came from th 
baker’s—he knew they did, because on the baker’s cart 
it said, “* Families supplied,” 


At Macon. 


Of course the botanical theory of origin is not a 
new one. The gooseberry-bush hypothesis held good 
even when 7 was a child. In France the cabbage-bed 
theory is popular to this day ; it explains to a youngster 
whv his affectionate mother, hugging him, calls him 
“Mon petit chou!” I suppose it is seven-and-twenty 
years ago (ah me!) since first I lounged on the bridge 
above the Saéne at Macon in Burgundy, one brilliantly 
hot market day. Yokes. of great placid yellow oxen 
stood about the quays beside the river; peasants, and 
peasant women with extraordinary old-fashioned head- 
dresses, chaffered and haggled ; the river ran rapid under 
a torrid sun, and the great church tower cast little 
shadow: so I turned aside and wandered in narrow, dark 
by-streets awhile. And presently I beheld, above the 
door of a Madame Gamp’s, a signboard that would have 
done no discredit to George Morland drunk—drunk at his 
inn, and painting rapidly to pay his score. That sign- 
board was indeed a masterpiece of realism. Her foot 
on a spade, her whole bulk bent upon the effort, Madame 
(iamp was eradicating a most gigantic cabbage; and 
there at the roots Jay an infant, just unearthed like a 
new potato, but weeping as potatoes never do—although 
potatoes too, by-the-by, have eyes. When I went to 
Macon again the other day, the river was there, the 
bridge was there, and the church tower was there, but 
the old-fashioned headdresses and that signboard of 
Madame Gamp’s—like Madame Gamp herself, no 
doubt—were gone. Sie transit. Yet to-day in Eng- 
land good, well-meaning, fussy people are lecturing 
on how children grow ! 

Po.tceMan X. ON THE SUBJECT. 

I turn from Dickens (Kingsgate Street, Holborn, is 
pulled down now, alas!) to Thackeray, to a book by 
the wisest of all the moderns, the wisest in the true 
* humanities "—I turn to a “ Ballad of Policeman X.” 
(It is written in spelling which ought to delight Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and other orthography reformers—but 
that is by the way.) What had Policeman X. to say 
about the growing of royal children? Thus sung he, in 
his “* Lines on a late Hospicious Ewent ’’—the birth of 
the Duke of Connaught, to wit, though not very “late” 
to day. 

“I paced upon my beat 
With steddy step and slow, : 
\ll huppandownd of Ran’lagh Street, (44 yy. 
Ran lagh Street, Pimlico. ' a 
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“ While marching huppandownd 
Upon that fair May morn, 
Beold the booming cannings soun’, 
A Royal child is born ! 


“The Ministers of State 
Then my I sor, 
They gallips to the Pallis gate 
In carridges and for. 


“ With anxious looks intent 
Before the gate they stop ; 
Here comes the good Lord President, 


And there the Archbishopp. 


“ Lord John he next elights ; 
And who comes here in haste ? 
*Tis the ero of one underd fights, 
The caudle for to taste. 


“Then Mrs. Lily, the nuss, 
Towards them steps with joy ; 
Says the brave old Duke, ‘ Come tell to us 
Is it a gal or a boy ?’” 


You observe that simple, natural question? That 
was asked before the days of mixed departments and 
co-education. There could be no ambiguity about the 
reply. Impossible then for a child, dressed ambigu- 
ously, to answer, “ Please, sir, I'm a junior mixed.” 
Children knew how to grow in England even then, long 
before we had lectures on growing them; and Police- 
man X. would have nobbled with his poetic staff the 
physical degeneratists if they had prated their stuff in 
his ears. 

Fabula Narratur. 

Indeed, to believe those dismal gentry, children are 
so degenerate to-day that it is unsafe to tell them 
fairy tales or let them read delightedly in goblin lore. 
So quite important fussy persons tell us, anyhow. 
That, however, is no new cry. In 1708 a school-book 
was issued, under the short and attractive title of The 
History of Genesis, being an Account of the Holy Lives 
and Actions of the Patriarchs, explained with Pious and 
Edifying Explications, and illustrated with near Forty 
Figures. (You observe how “Genesis” is apt and 
pertinent to my subject.) In the prefacé—the un- 
necessary capitals omitted—appeared the following 
warning to teachers and parents: “The Book oi 
Genesis (the ancientest writing extant) is justly styled 
the epitome of all divinity. It is indeed a great bless- 
ing that children have liberty to read the Holy Scrip- 
tures. And yet, alas, how often do we see parents 
prefer Tom Thumb, Guy of Warwick, or some such 
foolish book! Let not your children read these vain 
books and profane ballads. Throw away all fond and 
amorous romances, fabulous histories of giants, the 
bombastic achievements of knight-errantry, and the 
like. For these fill the heads of children with vain, 
silly, and idle imaginations.” 

One could fancy that, in substance if not in form, a 
fulmination of to-day. How criticism, like history, 
does repeat itself, to be sure ! 


DescriPTION oF A Goop Boy. 


We have the physical degeneratists and the moral 
degeneratists loudly with us to-day. Well, they also 
existed in the school world a hundred and twenty years 
ago. In place of such profane ballads as “ Chevy 


Chase,” for instance, The Youth's Instructor in those 


ys urged that, to check the growing torrent of juvenile 
inquency, children should study and learn by heart 
Lentrancing poems as this :— 
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7% “ The boy that is 
Does mind his k well, 
And if he can’t read 
‘ Will strive for to spell. 
’ His school he does love ; 
And when he is there, 
For plays and for toys 
No time can he spare.” 


Our current prophets of evil try to make our blood 
run cold with allegations of unnatural precocity among 
children to-day. Well, the centuries have gone past 
in a continuous effort to put old heads upon young 
shoulders, and if that grave and reverend precocity 
does to-day exist, it means that the efforts of physical 
and mental degeneratists in the past are succeeding 
at last. 

TEMPERANCE AND VIRTUE. 


I am all in favour of temperance readers, mind you, 
persuaded as I am that the doctors’ syllabus in tem- 
perance and hygiene is rather calculated to drive the 
young to excess in the opposite direction. So here with 
a will is a bit from an old reading-book on sobriety :— 

“Who loves a horse-race? Never go to a horse- 
race. Mr. Mix had one child, whom he called Irene. 
He also had a good farm and some money. He went 
to the races with his child, dressed in black crape for 
the loss of her mother. Here Mr. Mix” (observe the 
suitable name) “drank freely of many liquors, and 
bet largely, and lost all he was worth. At night he 
went home a beggar, leaving his child a penniless 
orphan. Never go to a horse-race, good child!” 

In the same well-intentioned but utterly uneduca- 
tional way Fenning’s Universal Spelling Book, a terror 
in schools for many a generation, made vivid con- 
trasts between good and evil—good personified by 
virtuous Tommy, who was invariably good-natured, 
pleasant, and mannerly; and evil by naughty Harry, 
who was “a sullen, perverse boy from his cradle.” 
Accordingly, Tommy becomes “ a great and rich man,” 
while Harry sinks to poverty, wretchedness, and crime. 
(It is Hogarth’s two apprentices over again.) Finally, 
to escape imprisonment, the wicked Harry takes flight 
by sea. But “Divine vengeance followed him.” The 
ship was wrecked, and although he was cast ashore, 
he “‘ became a prey to wild beasts, which God’ suffered 
to tear him in pieces as the just reward of his dis- 
obedience and misspent life.” 

I just escaped the era of such school-books as those 
myself, and I am glad of it. Otherwise, I feel sure, I— 
even I—must have become a wicked Harry. 


THe MORAL. 


Whenever the old school-books did contain anything 
so interesting as a tale or a fable, they wound it up 
with a perfectly paralysing moral. Either the moral 
was too obvious to mention, or it had no sort of con- 
nection with the fable at all. So with what must J wind 
up here? What is the moral of “these here remarks” ¢ 

Well, I say that the moral and mental and physical 
degeneratists are all in an error together—that the 
British boy is not degenerating, and that the good 
people who want to teach the world how to grow chil- 
dren had better grow some wisdom teeth of their own. 
Deponent further saith that you cannot usefully preach 
to children: the thing which children most dislike at 
school is what public schoolboys pithily call “ jaw.” 
Adults may be influenced for good by “ the foolishness 
of preaching,” but children cannot. And I further 
make affidavit, and say that you can give a child too 


much of a good thing. In my tender youth I was 
regularly and almost forcibly fed with porridge made 
after the then ignorant Southron fashion. Result, I 
have never touched that wholesome skilly since. I 
cannot enjoy it in my manhood, and hope I may 


‘never come to it in my toothless old age. And, again, 


I assert that the children and the schools are going on 
pretty well these days. If the fussy degeneratists 
would let them alone, and bend their efforts to lessen 
the size of classes and supply more teachers, the schools 
would go on much better. Moreover, I dare to ex- 
press the opinion that you can’t “grow” children. 
Children grow themselves—teste Topsia. We can help 
them to grow by removing hindrances, supporting the 
young plants in natural straightness, giving them air 


and light, and room for the dreams and fancies which | 


occupy the minds of the young beech and fir in the 
forest. But children to-day are not morally, mentally, 
or physically degenerates. Children to-day are bigger, 
stronger, healthier, more intellectual, and better in 
every way than ever they were. We are not going 
backwards ; we are progressing. What is needed is 
not self-advertising pessimism, but optimism more and 
more. Hope and self-confidence are the true incentives 
to progress. You cannot encourage a nation or a child 
by groaning at them that they are on the downgrade. 
Children can still be improved, but there is a right way 
to set about it. The’ pessimist and faddist ways are 
the wrong ways—as teste any good teacher. 


THE ILLUSTRATION OF THE MORAL. 


I have conceded so much to that old fetish, the 
“ moral ;” but instead of adding a moral to an illus- 
tration, the more teacherly way is to give an illustration 
to the moral itselt. Let me call in a better witness 
than Topsy to illustrate how children really grow— 
teste Goethius, in fact. 

Almost all Frankfort nowadays is new and glaring 
and blaring, but there is at least one old and quiet street 
left ; and when you come to a house therein which 
has a star above a lyre on a shield over the front door, 
you know you have come to the house in which Goethe 
was born. The two most significant relics in that house 
are the case of books which the solemn old father selected 
for his lad, and the toy theatre or puppet-show which 
the boy created for himself. Consider the titles of 
the books; they would have delighted the hearts of 
the people who protest against fairy-tales: Acts, 
Memoirs, and Negotiations of the Treaty of Brunswick ; 
Dissertations on a Rational System of Government ; 
Physical Dictionary, containing explanations of the 
terms found the most useful in Physics ; The Historical 
Catechism ; The Book of Natural and Experimental 
Education ; Municipal Laws of Free Towns; and so 
forth. 

But now regard the puppet-show ; it stands upon a 
table ina back room. The proscenium is a palace front 
pierced by six windows and a Grecian portal: Goethe 
was to become as royal and Greek as any German ever 
could be. The stage is marked out in black and white 
tiles, and seems both to lengthen and enlarge as you 
look at it. And when you regard the painted “ flat” 
at the back, it seems to open out infinitely and to 
become a triumphal way for the lad’s imagination and 
zest of study and delight. 

It was not the dry and pompous books, it was the 
puppet-show which opened up Goethe’s mind and path 
tofame, Imagination—imagination is the key, 
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EDUCATIONAL 
OPINION 


GENERAL NOTES. 


HE memorandum on the “ History and Prospects 
of the Pupil- Teacher System” just issued by 
the Board of Education is well worth the study of all 
; those engaged in work in primary schools. 
Cireuter 678. 1, many it will arouse a interest 
as the cold official account of a system to which their 
personal experience could supply the warm living 
details ; to all it will appeal as an exposition of the 
stages of development of the primary school system, 
and of the principles which governed that development. 
At any time during the last twenty years, from cumu- 
lative evidence, many must have foreseen the fate of 
the pupil teacher, though it may have been difficult 
to prophesy it from any single enactment of the Board 
of Education. In this memorandum they can see 
clearly the grounds of their premonitions, and trace the 
progress of the pupil-teacher system towards dissolution. 
For the pupil-teacher system is one of those things 
which carry the germ of destruction in their own nature. 
As an intermediary stage it has answered well, but its 
success depended on the conditions which called it 
into being, and from the moment those conditions 
changed the pupil-teacher system had to change also. 
Change in this case meant gradual modification till 
the point is reached where recognition of the original 
system becomes impossible. Primary education in Eng- 
land in the first half of the nineteenth century was 
pe agape | conceived, grudgingly given, and possessed 
only a rudimentary organisation. Requirements were 
of the lowest, conditions were bad, and naturally enough 
the staffs were of a kind to suit the rest of the organisa- 
tion, if organisation it could be called. It was into 
primary education at this stage of its development that 
the pupil teacher entered, and rapidly became the 
backbone of the system, so much so that again and 
again in this memorandum the opinion is expressed 
that the pupil teacher has been the support and stay 
of primary education. 


ad od ad 


6 he failure of the monitorial system and the con- 
dition of the average adult teacher were the 

immediate causes of the advent of the pupil teacher, 
_.. whose sponsor was Dr. Kay, afterwards 

The Vanishing sir James Kay-Shuttleworth, and whose 
Pu vil Teacher. place of origin, be it noted, was Holland. 
Born in 1846 as an apprentice indentured for five years 
to a head-teacher, spending the whole school-time in 
the arduous work of class-teaching, with some three 
hours daily further spent in study or preparation, the 
stages by which the pupil teacher gradually developed 
into the secondary school scholar or the bursar of recent 
regulations seem easy and inevitable enough when 
studied in Circular 573. The thirty hours’ work per 
week, plus five hours of weekly instruction fixed as an 
“improvement” by the Code of 1862, make the lot 
of the pupil teacher in 1907 seem very rosy by com- 
parison. It was not till 1874 that any beginning was 
made to group pupil teachers in centres for their own 
education; but, once begun, the practice grew, and 
was finally accepted by the Code of 1880. From that 
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time forward till the Departmental Committee’s recom- 
mendation in 1898, the training of the pupil teacher on 
secondary lines proceeded apace, and after the mo- 
mentary set-back of the Cockerton judgment in 1901 it 
was settled by the Act of 1902; and since then regula- 
tion has followed regulation in swift succession, till at 
this present day the position and lot of the pupil teacher 
have been entirely changed, and the original pupil 
teacher, as he “ lived, moved, and had his being” in 
1846, is as extinct as the dodo. To put the case simply, 
the development of primary education, in requirements, 
conditions, and organisation, naturally brought about 
a corresponding development in the condition of the 
pupil teacher. It also incidentally brought about 
another change. The Minute of 1846 anticipated that 
pupil teachers would generally be drawn from “ families 
supported by manual labour, and that members of the 
middle class of society would not to any great extent 
in this country choose the vocation of teachers of the 
poor.” The Code of 1861-2 improved on those antici- 
pations by stating that “ simple policemen, coastguards, 
dock and railway porters may commonly be regarded 
as labouring men. - o r 


M UCH water has flowed under the bridge since 1846, 
or 1862, and few would be bold enough to take 
the “ anticipations ” of 1846, or the “ gloss” of 1862. 
The Conclusion *®. %, ttUe criterion of the status of the 
of the Matter. teaching corps of 1907. But the two 
‘ statements imply an attitude of mind 
regarding primary education which has been tenacious 
of existence, and on which much might be said, given 
time and space. But what is the real conclusion of 
the matter? To use an Irishism, the conclusion is to 
be found on the first page of the Circular: “It is im- 
possible to build up a satisfactory structure of higher 
education except upon a sound foundation in the ele- 
mentary schools, and it is impossible to establish sound 
elementary schools unless teachers are available who 
have themselves had the benefit of a satisfactory system 
of higher education.” If that is fully recognised by 
the powers that be, there is hope yet for primary educa- 
tion and primary teachers. The opinion of the Com- 
mittee of the National Society which sat in 1898, that 
primary teachers should be “kept in touch with ele- 
mentary education from the beginning to the end of 
their training,” shows remarkably small appreciation 
of the needs of the situation or of the value of a liberal 
education to a teacher. All problems of primary—as, 
indeed, of all—education in the long run reduce to the 
question of the teacher. And if Circular 573 teaches 
anything, it teaches that for laying the foundations of 
the nation’s education no education is too liberal, no 
culture too extensive, to be given to the intending 
teacher. When the profession is supplied with a body 
of highly trained, finely cultured men and women, a 
good many of the present problems will be minimised 
to the vanishing-point—all Jeremiahs to the contrary 
notwithstanding. o 2 a 


A PROPOS of the burning question of national de- 

generation, the tollowing Boanerges-like peal 
from Fry's Magazine has some point. With the spirit 
of Dr. Dabbs’s contention we have much 
sympathy, and in these somewhat effete 
days it is positively invigorating to watch 
some one wielding the pen as if he were a swashbuckler 
performing with a claymore. 


Boanerges to 
the Rescue. 
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“The long school hours to which children are being 
subjected will soon breed a race of superficialised prigs 
if allowed to go on; while the training by observation, 
which might be an open-air training, is not encouraged 
enough. It is all very well to cultivate learning (which 
is not knowledge, by any means), but healthy bodies 
ought to be maintained at a health-standard as a primary 
duty, and evening lessons of the preparatory kind, by 
artificial light too (and in cities, God help us !), when the 
young wood of the young bow ought to be relaxed, are 
all wrong—and utterly wrong.” 

The doctor has the courage of his convictions. He 
does not mind a “ race of fools,” which is consoling ; 
but he does fear “a race of rickety human encyclopedi- 
ettes, who are a nuisance to every one and a health 
drawback.” There is something delicious, not to say 
Hibernian, in the thought of a “rickety human en- 
cyclopeediette ” being reared in a “ scholastic forcing- 
house.” Bravo, Dr. Dabbs ! 


Sad * Sad 


™ C2 to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways, 

and be wise!” sang the moral song-writer of 
our childhood ; and the educational moralist of to-day 
sings much the same song, only replacing 
“ant” by “ Germany,” till the uninitiated 
come to regard Germany as an educational 
Tom Tiddler’s ground, where all is as it should be. It 
comes, then, with a shock to read the results of an 
inquiry into the domestic conditions of scholars in 
Berlin made under the auspices of the Children’s Kitchen 
Society. According to this inquiry there are no fewer 
than 14,000 young Berliners who get no other food at 
home than bread and coffee. This is lamentable. We 
have our own miseries ever present in the great English 
towns, and we can sympathise with Berlin. But it all 
points to something radically wrong in the social organ- 
isation of the great centres of population when, all the 
world over, these and similar harrowing details con- 
stantly come to light. Small wonder that the Chil- 
dren’s Kitchen Society calls on the municipal authorities. 
to take remedial steps, for the matter is not one of 
sentimental charity ; it is a pressing question affecting 
the vitality of the nation. With all the goodwill pos- 
sible, neither charitable endeavour nor the devotion of 
the teachers, nor both combined, can cope adequately 
with this awful question of “ underfeeding”’—or, to 
call it by its real name, “ semi-starvation.”’ 


»* Sad ad 


“HE Anglo-Saxon spirit is the same wherever the 
race is found. Athletics flourish only too vigor- 
ously at home, and when the Britisher emigrates to 
other climes his first care is to carry on 
the athletic tradition of his mother- 
country. The instinct is inveterate, and 
in spite of mixture of races, shows itself as strongly as 
ever in that offshoot of Anglo-Saxondom, the United 
States. True, the Americans have a tendency in 
athletics, as in everything else, to “* out-Herod Herod,” 
and reports of their football matches read more like the 
communications of war correspondents than of sports 
editors. Which explains why Miss Jeannes, a Quakeress, 
left one million dollars to Swarthmore College on con- 
dition that all inter-collegiate sports were abandoned. 
With one eye on the million, the college authorities 
offered to accept the bequest and observe the condi- 


Semi-starva- 
tion in Berlin. 


Doliars v. 
Athletics. 


tion experimentally. But the executors of the Quakeress 


were adamant. “No football, or no million!” So 
Swarthmore decided to retain its battles and let the 
million go—which proves how deeply rooted is the 
Anglo-Saxon love of sport; for it is no small matter 
to look £200,000 in the face and watch it fade from 


‘view. At the same time, we think it hardly fair to trv 


and bribe a sportsman to forgo his sport, especially 
when he js that essentially sportive animal—the college 
student. 

ad ad Wad 


HIS is the day of circulars, but no one will grumble 
at the last one, which sets forth the details of 
the medical inspection of school children. It is quite 
; clear that the newly - organised inspec- 
Cireular 876. tion is to be no mere seutinohet'y sabe. 
Vital statistics and anthropometrical observations are 
to be collected, but the chief aim is health—the eradica- 
tion of detrimental factors in the development of young 
England. Three inspections are to be held when the 
new department gets fully to work—one at admission, 
a second after three years of school, and the third about 
the sixth year of school life—and the facts revealed filed 
in a register which will be regarded as confidential. Then 
when a child migrates to a new school at any stage a 
copy of the registered entries can be transmitted with 
him to the authorities of his school, and thus the ob- 
servations can be made continuous. This is a good 
provision. Another noteworthy thing is hinted at in 
Section 3, and repeated in Sections 9 and 16 of the 
Circular—that by co-operation between the health 
authorities and the teachers it will be possible to do 
something towards bringing the methods of instruction 
and the curriculum into close relation with the physical 
needs and condition of the pupils. This is quite as it 
should be, but, needless to say, it opens up a wide 
field for further exercise of the teacher’s powers of 
organisation. 


&* ad a 


E are glad to see that the Board of Education is 
alive to the implications of the Act which 
authorises all this. Inspection which stops at inspec- 
ton is useless. The national health will 
ae not be saved by inspectors. There must 
be prevention, the proper means of 
counteracting the evils which inspection reveals; 
and this implies the institution of children’s surgeries 
and clinics for the special treatment of the physica! 
drawbacks which will be encountered. Section 14 hints 
as much, and the few simple words therein contained 
mean nothing less than the inauguration of a new era 
for the poor and hitherto neglected child. It is clear 
also that educational authorities will have to face the 
expense of increasing the sanitary equipment of school 
buildings, and that baths and fully-equipped lavatories 
will be necessary if the first elements of personal hygiene 
are to be driven into the poor child, to whom at present 
they are quite unfamiliar. But the result in ten years’ 
time will amply repay the money spent on such things. 
It is not mersly in general national health, but in the 
reforming and educational influences of personal cleanli- 
ness and sweetness, that the benefit will be reaped. 
How true that is can be appreciated by any one who 
will talk to those teachers who have promoted swim- 
ming clubs among their scholars—ea fortiori, when the 
practice is a daily one, and not merely a weekly occur- 
rence. 
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NE thing in the Circular we confess to regarding 
with a dubious eye. Section 7, which speaks of 
the medica) officers, practically puts the new depart- 
ment under the Medical Officers of Health 
opie = of those authorities which appoint the 
' Education Committees. This seems to 
us wrong. Inspection and the provision of preventive 
measures should not be in the hands of the same body 
of officials, for where an authority is inclined to treat 
its responsibility lightly the result is obvious. School 
inspection should be in the hands of a specially qualified 
be of medical men. The work requires special 
qualifications, experience, and devotion, and can hardly 
be attached to the already onerous and very different 
set of duties of those responsible for general sanitary 
supervision. Everything will depend on the way in 
which this work is begun. At the outset, then, no 
effort should be spared to make the new department as 
efficient as possible, and we think that end will be best 
gained by separating its duties from those of the general 
sanitary authorities. 
Rad #* # ‘ 
HE following letter is so good that we borrow it 
whole from the Westminster Gazette. It is said 
to have been written by an Edinburgh boy staying at 
a hydropathic, to his brother :— 

“You are missing a lot here. To-day 
(Sunday) we had 10 courses for dinner 
and between 30-40 things to chose from. I managed 
to get through them all. I mean the courses. This is 
my list: (1) Soup, (2) fish and Dutch sauce, (3) cutlets, 
(4) phesant and chips, (5) custard, (6) apple tart, (7) 
trifle, (8) lemon-sponge, (9) jelly, (10) soufly, and that 
is all. I feel my dinner yet (5 o’clock). You get rare 
supers, tripe, corned beef (American), and cold ham. 
I have a rare swim every morning dans the baths and 
then un spray de chaude. Never mind the awful French. 
It will help your studies (¢) There est an old vir snor- 
ing fit to bring /a maison down. Hark unto the snoring. 
It is beginning again. Grandpa and 3 other gentlemen 
are at it. 

“ P.S.—Steam off de stamp, a secret underneath it.” 

The cormorant-like appetite of the schoolboy is a 
thing to wonder at. Adults will envy the gastronomic 
powers of this youngster. 


A Typical 
Letter. 


—> > ot Pate 
N.U.T. NOTES. 

> VEN the most pronounced antagonists of the 
- N.U.T.—those who neglect no opportunity of 
dubbing our great organisation a most aggressive 
‘** Trades Union ”—are beginning to recog- 

The Age of vise that, by means of public meetings 

P. mphiets. nise that, Dy z. B 
and Parliamentary action, the teachers 

are undertaking quite their fair share in making the 
nation realise its responsibilities towards the six million 
children in the country’s primary schools. A few months 
ago a new departure was instituted at Russell Square 
by the issue of a document attacking in no unmeasured 
terms the administration of the secondary branch of 
the Board of Education; and there is abundance of 
evidence already to prove that this direct onslaught 
has had some effect on a particularly hidebound institu- 
tion. Since my last “ Notes” were penned, a pamphlet 
still more important, on “ Public Elementary Schools, 
and how they are Staffed,” has seen the light ; and Mr. 
W. B. Steer, the well-known President of the N.F.A.T., 





has rendered a national service by his powerful and 
merciless indictment of that department of the Ad- 
ministration which pretends to supervise the education 
of the children of the working classes. If the intelli- 
gent fathers and mothers amongst them will but “ read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest ” the facts which Mr. 
Steer has so cogently placed before them, I anticipate 
something in the nature of a moral earthquake at White- 
hall long before Mr. M‘Kenna’s new Education Bill 
is ready; and I quote just one short paragraph to 
show the quality of Mr. Steer’s work. Inveighing 
against the disgraceful state of affairs permitted by 
the present staffing regulations of the Board, he writes :-— 


“ It is utterly illogical, for it is based upon the average 
attendance of the children instead of being based 
upon the actual number on the roll. Therein does 
the Board of Education declare that it is easier to 
teach 65 children who attend 9 times a week than 60 
who attend 10 times ; easier still to teach 70 chil- 
dren who attend 8 times; easier still to teach 90 
children who attend 6 times ; and so on, ad lib. The 
folly of the policy stands self-condemned, and the 
N.U.T. urges the democracy to enter its emphatic 
protest against such departmental ineptitude.” 


ad ad & 


‘Ts question of the staffing of our schools, and 
more particularly the prevalence of such huge 
classes therein, is undoubtedly the real educational 

question of the hour, easily transcending 


. on a y in national importance the thorny topics 
the Hour,’ With which Mr. M‘Kenna has already 


announced his intention to deal next 
year—to wit: (1) the question of public control of all 
State-aided schools, and (2) religious tests for teachers. 
The fatuous stupidity of expending all his energy in a 
vain attempt to alter existing laws, and neglecting to 
carry out the exigent reforms which lie under his very 
nose (so to speak), will probably appeal to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education when it is too late. 
Occasionally one can forgive a responsible Minister of 
the Crown for his inaction, on the ground that he has 
heard and knows but one side of a question; but no 
such excuse can be pleaded for our Whitehall Rhada- 
manthus. It was my privilege, during the summer, to 
form part of perhaps the strongest deputation ever 
sent by the Executive to wait on the President, and 
most ably—not to say eloquently—was this question 
laid before him. In his reply, Mr. M*‘Kenna went out of 
his way to compliment us and to applaud our modera- 
tion. He was, in fact, so exceedingly sympathetic that 
we hoped great things from the then overdue Code, 
which, as all the world now knows, is a shade worse 
than its immediate predecessor. Mr. M‘Kenna’s replies 
to a series of questions dealing with overcrowded class- 
rooms in the borough of West Ham evinced an amount 
of cynical indifference to the welfare of the children 
happily rare amongst Ministers of Education, and he 
may live to regret having made them. Meanwhile, our 
own duty is clear on the matter; and I was particu- 
larly delighted to see my good friend and colleague, 
Mr. C. W. Hole—whom I hope to see acclaimed Vice- 
President of the Union at Hastings—devote his presi- 
dential address to the London Teachers’ Association 
entirely to this question of “ Large Classes.” So long 
as so large a proportion of the children in our schools 
are taught by persons either partially qualified or wholly 
unqualified, and in such hordes and droves, it is no use 
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wasting hundreds of thousands of pounds annually on 
sending Government Inspectors to report on the little 
success which attends our work. A. ©. 


Sot peta 
NOTES FROM THE NORTH. 


= question of the registration of teachers engaged 
in intermediate and secondary schools has occu- 
pied the prominent attention of teachers for some 


ent time. Taking’ advantage of a visit ot 
a Dr. Struthers, Secretary of the Scotch 


Education Department, to Scotland, two 
deputations, representing the Educational Institute of 
Scotland, the Scottish Association of Secondary Teachers 
and the Secondary Association, waited on him for the 
purpose of obtaining some official enlightenment as to 
the practical working of Circular 406 and Form 49 T. 
The objections to the proposed register were put for- 
ward with great clearness by the deputation. They 
objected strongly and fundamentally to the setting up 
of this register of teachers, as they considered it would 
split up the teaching profession into unrelated groups, 
and would be specially harmful in the primary schools, 
by removing from those engaged in the lower grades 
the stimulus towards never-ceasing efforts to improve 
their scholarship in order to rise from the lower to 
the higher positions open to them at present. As one 
has said, it is an insidious attempt to classify teachers 
into first class, second class, and steerage. So far as 
schools and school managers are concerned there is 
no need of a register. School authorities have in the 
past experienced no difficulty in choosing teachers with 
the very highest qualifications, according to the re- 
muneration offered. In their own interests they have 
safeguarded themselves. Another point that seems 
not to have received the prominence it deserves in this 
matter is that Scotland has but lately introduced a 
new system of training. By this system it is univer- 
sally admitted that the scholarship of future teachers 
will be much better. Why, then, it may be asked, 
set up a register? If there is any force in the conten- 
tion that the teachers of the future will be better trained, 
more highly equipped, and better educated, it is surely 
out of date to limit school authorities and handicap 
teachers further by unnecessary distinctions. 


es SF & 
D* STRUTHERS sought to disarm criticism by 


saying that there was great misconception regard- 
ing the kind of register proposed to be instituted and 
the purpose it was intended to fulfil. He 
said it was not a statutory register like 
that established—or rather sought to be 
established would be nearer the truth—giving a per- 
manent public standing to different classes of teachers 
according as they were admitted to one column or another 
of the register. It was purely a Departmental register, 
instituted for greater convenience and smooth working 
of Departmental regulations. In short, it is to be a 
clerical device to facilitate reply to importunate corre- 
spondents. But who has set the correspondence a- 
going? The Department does not expect teachers to 
be deceived by this apparently harmless register. What 
may to-day be considered a matter of expediency will 
to-morrow become a matter of principle. If the De- 
partment is of opinion that they are likely to be inun- 
dated by queries regarding the qualifications of teachers, 


The Secretary's 
Reply. 
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it would be a thousand times better to appoint two or 
three additional clerks to the staff to overtake this 
correspondence, which, after all, the Department has 
itself brought about, and which will only be tempor- 
arily great, than to set back the teaching profession, 
which at the present time needs all the prospects that 
can be.offered to attract youths of ability to its ranks. 
The explanation is lame, and is further vitiated by 
saying that it is “on all-fours” with other Depart- 
mental registers—namely, qualified teachers of science 
and art under South Kensington regulations, qualified 
teachers of special subjects in continuation schools, 
qualified teachers of woodwork and other forms of 
manual instruction, and infants’ mistresses. What school 
authority has ever written to the Scotch Education 
Department asking if a teacher whom it proposed to 
appoint infants’ mistress was on the Departmental 
Register of Infants’ Mistresses ? If the present register 
was to be of as much value as this one referred to, it 
did “not need to be heralded with such a fanfare of 
trumpets and such angry notes of hostility. There is 
a feeling, however, that the Department will not change 
its attitude, although it may.be convinced of the wrong 
it is doing. I have more confidence in it than this, 
and I expect to hear of a change of front. 


Sad ad Sd 


be the course of the interview Dr. Struthers pointed 

out that the register was to apply only to secondary 
schools. But perhaps he has not read the story of the 
Arab and the camel. Once a beginning 
is made, there is no saying how soon it 
may go the whole length. Yet Dr. 
Struthers somewhat illogically talks about teachers in 
small intermediate schools. Just so; this is an indica- 
tion of the dangerous trend of affairs in the near future. 
Teachers in small intermediate schools must not expect 
to benefit by the fact that there were perhaps only two 
or three persons on the staff to overtake all the subjects 
of the approved curriculum. They would not be granted 
recognition which they could transfer to another school 
in respect (as a rule) of more than one ‘of these subjects. 
Experience is to be the open passport to existing teachers, 
and scholarship to future teachers. But take the case 
of many teachers in primary schools, men and women 
who, four or five years ago, were considered at least the 
equals of those at present engaged either as ordinary 
teachers or as heads of departments in intermediate 
schools. What of them? If they apply for positions 
in intermediate schools against teachers who, for the 
sake of Departmental expediency, have been placed on 
this hybrid register, will they have a fair field? I 
venture to think not. For they will require to apply 
for recognition. Boards will consider that they cannot 
lose the chances of securing a registered teacher whilst 
waiting to see if the other candidate is likely to obtain 
registration. From every point of view, not excluding 
that of expediency, the balance of argument and equity 
is in favour of the Department retiring from its present 
position. It is unfair to those working in primary 
schools, it removes all incentive to teachers willing to 
qualify themselves more highly, it introduces class dis- 
tinctions and unnecessary differentiation, and it tends 
to lower the dignity of the profession. Scotland has 
always boasted that there was no gulf separating the 
lowest from the highest grade of the profession, The 
highest position in the scholastic profession was open 
to the hard-working and intelligent pupil teacher in 


Further 
Explanations. 
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the past. The stimulus given to the teacher in the 
primary school will be removed, and there is nothing 
to take its place. Words are no good, explanations 
are futile; actions are all in all, and carry more con- 
viction to the average mind. 


Rod ad ad 


N my former “ Notes” I expressed the hope that, if 
an Education Bill was to be introduced in 1908, the 
Government would make up its mind definitely that the 
.. measure weal be passed into law. From 
Now ee the speeches delivered during the recess 
a by Captain Sinclair, Secretary for Scot- 
land, and Mr. Thomas Shaw, Lord Advocate, it is ap- 
parent that the introduction of a new Bill is contem- 
plated. From the hints these prominent members have 
thrown out it is certain that the present Parish School 
Boards will be allowed to remain. How, then, will the 
problem of co-ordinating primary and secondary educa- 
tion be tackled ? Are we to have two different author- 
ities dealing with these two branches ? It would appear 
so. Such divided authorities will inevitably lead to 
friction. Are the two authorities to have right of 
entrance into one school? For there are in Scotland 
not a few schools within whose walls both kinds of 
education are given. ‘hen what of intermediate 
schools? Are they to be classified with primary schools 
or with secondary schools? Are they to be placed 
under the control of Parish School Boards, or under a 
new authority to be set up for the purpose of super- 
vising secondary education ? Questions such as these 
call for answer in the event of two authorities being 
set up. Some are of opinion that it would be better 
to wait for a year or two than to have any Bill intro- 
duced which will set back the progress already made 
towards co-ordination. One authority for all classes 
of schools is the best solution. It would be more prac- 
tical to appoint an Educational Boundary Commission, 
as was suggested by the Lord Advocate on more than 
one oceasion when he was on the Opposition benches. 
But the secret is still too well kept as to what the pro- 
visions of the new Bill are to be to permit us to dog- 
matise on the subject. But if the passion displayed by 
the Lord Advocate in his speech at Leith meant any- 
thing at all, it meant that the Parish School Boards 
were not to be touched. He has always been an ad- 
vocate of “ local intimate control,” and it will be difficult 
to persuade him to the contrary. The provisions of 
the last Bill dealing with medical inspection, com- 
pulsory continuation education, and teachers’ pensions 
are, | understand, to form part of the new Bill. The 
opportunities for opposition seem to us to be more 
numerous in the proposed Bill, so far as its outline is 
known, than in the previous abortive Bills; but the 
next month will show us the real thing, no doubt. 


ss -D 


|; ROM all parts of Scotland comes the ery of the 

difficulty of securing candidates for vacant 
situations. ‘Two or three causes have intensified the 
present scarcity. English authorities are 
advertising in Scottish newspapers, and 
the remuneration they are offering is, if 
anything, better than is being given in many parts of 
Scotland. The salaries paid to rural teachers in Scot- 
land are not sufficiently attractive. Again, there is an 
effort being made in many quarters to reduce the size 
of classes, and as a result more teachers are required. 


Scarcity of 
Teachers. 
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The great increase in the enrolment in intermediate 
or higher grade schools accounts for the decrease in the 
number of teachers available for the primary schools. 
The smaller classes permissible by the conditions of the 
Code in these schools demand a greater number of 
teachers The new system of training, to judge by 
the figures recently published by the Edinburgh Pro- 
vincial Committee, is evidently attracting more candi- 
dates. The numbers enrolled in Edinburgh this year 
are 171 men and 598 women—769 as against 575 in 
the session 1906-07. It may be, therefore, that the 
present scarcity is only temporary, and will be got 
over. Another of the causes of the present dearth 
‘s the fact that quite a number of acting teachers— 
ex-pupil teachers—have taken advantage of the new 
regulations to obtain a year’s practical training. There 
are other and perhaps no less powerful reasons, profes- 
sional in the main, that are contributing to the present 
state of matters. I refer to the questions of prospects 
of promotion, better remuneration, and more adequate 
superannuation allowance ; but these are so well known 
that it is only necessary to mention them. R. D. 


“ot Pete 


SOME CHRISTMAS MEMORIES. 
BY C. E. BYLES. 


HE convivial aspect of Christmas does not seem 
to have varied, in essentials, for many centuries. 
It is true we do not now devote two or three weeks 
to feasting and jollity; the rush and stress of modern 
life does not admit of such a long surcease of toil. Nor 
does the rich man entertain his dependants on a large 
and lavish scale as in former days. But this is due to 
our changed social conditions. The rich man nowadays 
has not so many dependants, or, at any rate, does not 
come into such direct relation with them as the squire 
of olden times. The centres of Christmas hospitality 
have become smaller but more numerous. Its total sum 
is probably as great as ever in proportion to the popula- 
tion. In our democratic way we still make Christmas 
a season of hard eating, if not, in some cases, of hard 
drinking.also. It is still the season of peace and good- 
will among men. Our modern methods and appetites 
may be more light and airy than of yore, but the genial 
spirit of Christmas remains the same. 

Among the early records of ancient Christmas is an 
account in Leland’s Collectanea (iv. 237) of Henry the 
Seventh keeping the festival at Greenwich in the third 
year of his reign. On the twelfth night, after high 
mass, the king went to the hall, and kept his estate at 
the table. In the middle sat the dean and those of 
the king’s chapel, who, immediately after the king’s 
first course, “ sang a carall.” 

This first course consisted of a boar’s head, which 
seems to have been the precursor of the turkey on 
Christmas Day. It was borne into the hall with great 
state and solemnity, accompanied by the chanting of 
a carol. The words of this carol are given in the book 
of Christmas Carols published by Wynkyn de Worde in 
1521. They are quoted by William Hone in his Every- 
day Book (1826) as follows :— 

“ Capul apri defero, 

Reddens laudes Domino. 
The bore’s head in hand bring [, 
With garlandes gay and rosemary, 
I pray you all sing merely, 

Qui estis in convivio. 












“The bore’s head, I understande, 
Is the chefe servyce in this lande. 
Loke wherever it be fande, 

Servite cum cantico. 


“* Be gladde, lords, both more and lasse, 
For this hath ordained our stewarde 
To cheer you all this Christmasse, 
The bore’s head with mustarde.” 


Hone goes on to mention that this ceremony was in 
his day still performed at Christmas in the hall of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. Washington Irving in his 
Sketch Book (1819) says the same thing. Whether, in 
this era of wedded dons, this pious custom is still pre- 
served I am unable to say. 

Hone quotes a passage from Dekker’s Wonderful 
Yeare, 1603, about people afraid of catching the plague. 
Dekker says: “ They went (most bitterly) miching 
and muffled up and down, with rue and wormwood stuft 
into their eares and nosthrils, looking like so many 
bores’ heads stuck with branches of rosemary, to be 
served in for brawne at Christmas.” 

Scott gives a fine description of an old Christmas 
banquet in the introduction to the sixth canto of 
Marmion :— 

“Then was brought in the lusty brawn 
By old blue-coated serving-man ; 
Then the grim boar’s head frown’d on high, 
Crested with bays and rosemary. 
Well can the green-garb’d ranger tell 
How, when, and where the monster fell ; 
What dogs before his death he tore, 
And all the baiting of the boar. 
There the huge sirloin reek’d ; hard by 
Plum-porridge stood, and Christmas pie ; 
Nor fail’d old Scotland to produce, 
At such high tide, her savoury goose. 
Then came the merry maskers in, 
And carols roar’d with blithesome din.” 


> 


Allan Ramsay also mentions the “ bra’ goose pye’ 
of old Scotland in his “ Elegy on Lucky Wood.” 

A most picturesque description of a revival of these 
ancient Christmas ceremonies by an English country 
squire of the early nineteenth century is to be found 
in Washington Irving’s Sketch Book. His delightful 
picture of the Christmas festivities at Bracebridge Hall 
helps one, as well as anything in literature, to realise 
what an old-fashioned English Christmas was like. 

Dickens was, of course, the great revivalist of Christ- 
mas cheer and charity in his day. No one can read 
that “ whimsical kind of masque” (as he calls it), A 
Christmas Carol, without feeling his heart warmed 
towards humanity in general, and his less fortunate 
fellow-creatures in particular. Then there are all his 
other Christmas stories, and the immortal Christmas 
scenes in Pickwick. Thackeray also adopted the practice 
of writing Christmas stories, but his ‘‘ Christmas Books ” 
have not the same intimate connection with the ethics 
of the season ; in fact, they have not much bearing 
on Christmas beyond having been published at that 
time of year. 

The essence of Dickens’s Christmas preaching was 
generosity and good-tellowship at that specific season. 
Stevenson, in his famous “ Christmas Sermon” (to be 
found in Across the Plains, and now, happily, reprinted 
separately for Christmas present purposes), takes wider 
and more general ground. His morality is not of the 
roast-beef and plum-pudding type. He is not con- 
cerned with festivities, but with the behaviour of man 
to man, not at Christmas only, but all the year round. 
The “ Sermon,” like his poem “ The Celestial Surgeon,” 
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is an attack on apathy and moroseness ; it sums up elo- 
quently his great doctrine of the duty of cheerfulness. 

“ Christmas,” he says, “is not only the mile-mark 
of another year, moving us to thoughts of self-examina- 
tion; it is a season, from all its associations, whether 
domestic or religious, suggesting thoughts of joy...... 
And the kingdom of heaven is of the childlike, of those 
who are easy to please, who love and who give pleasure. 
Mighty men of their hands, the smiters and the builders 
and the judges, have lived long and done sternly and 
yet preserved this lovely character; and among our 
carpet interests and twopenny concerns the shame 
were indelible if we should lose it. 

“ Gentleness and cheerfulness, these come before all 
morality ; they are the perfect duties......[f your morals 
make -you dreary, depend upon it they are wrong. I 
do not say, ‘Give them up,’ for they may be all you 
have; but conceal them like a vice, lest they should 
spoil the lives of better and simpler people.” 

It is interesting to rummage through one’s books 
and pick out, more or less at random, reminiscences 
of the way in which famous men in the past have, at 
one time and another, spent their Christmas. For 
such reminiscences one naturally turns to works of 
biography, letters, and diaries. First of all, however, 
comes an episode which can hardly be classed as history, 
but which contains the (to some minds) higher truth 
of poetry. I refer to that famous Christmas morning 
on which Arthur of Tintagel proved his kingship by 
ordeal of the sword andstone. The tale is told by Malory 
in the third chapter of the Book of Merlin. King Uther 
Pendragon, Arthur’s father, has just been laid in his 
grave, and there is a chaos of rival claimants to the 
throne. 

“Then Merlin went to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and counselled him to send for all the lords of the 
realm and all the gentlemen of arms, that they should 
come to London before Christmas, upon pain of cursing ; 
and for this cause, that as Jesus was born on that 
night, that He would of His great mercy show some 
miracle, as He was come to be King of all mankind, 
for to show some miracle who should be rightwise 
king of this realm. So the archbishop, by the advice 
of Merlin, sent for all the lords and gentlemen of arms, 
that they should come by Christmas Eve to London...... 
So in the greatest church of London (whether it was 
Paul’s or not the French book maketh no mention) all 
the estates and lords were, long or it was day, in the 
church for to pray. And when matins and the first 
mass was done, there was seen in the churchyard, 
against the high altar, a great stone, four-square, like 
to a marble stone, and in the midst thereof was an 
anvil of steel, a foot of height, and therein stuck a 
fair sword, naked by the point, and letters of gold 
were written about the sword that said thus: ‘ Whoso 
pulleth out this sword of this stone and anvil is rightwise 
king born of England.’ ” 

No space here to tell how, like Theseus with the rock 
in Plutarch’s story, Arthur and none other was able to 
pull out the sword. And so on that Christmas morning 
was first seen the magic sword Excalibur, whose hilt 
was afterwards such a sore temptation to the bold 
Sir Bedivere. 

Malory wrote, his book, as he tells us, “in the ninth 
year of the reign of King Edward the Fourth,” and it 
was published by Caxton in 1485. We will now skip a 
century or two, and delve into that mine of historical 
and social interest, the Diary of John Evelyn, kept from 
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1641 to 1697. I have noted some dozen entries relating 
to various Christmases, but there is not room to give 
them all here. One or two of the most interesting 
must suffice. On Christmas Eve 1643 we find him 
in Paris, going over Notre-Dame, of which he gives a 
detailed description. “The young king” (Louis the 
Fourteenth), he writes, ““ was there with a greate and 
martial guard, who entered the Nave of the Church with 
drums and fifes, at the ceasing of which I was enter- 
tained with the church musiq.” 

The Christmas of the next year (1644) John Evelyn 
spent in Rome. (He seems to have found the state of Eng- 
land at this time little to his taste.) “On Christmas Eve,” 


he savs, “ [ went not to bed, being desirous of seeing’ 


the many extraordinary ceremonies performed then in 
their Churches, as midnight masses and sermons. I 
went from Church to Church the whole night in ad- 
miration at the multitude of sceanes and pageantry 
which the Friers had with much industry and craft 
set out, to catch the devout women and superstitious 
sort of people, who never parted without dropping 
some money into a vessell set on purpose ; but especialy 
observable was the pupetry in the Church of the Minerva, 
representing the Nativity. I thence went and heard 
a sermon at the Apollinare, by which time it was morn- 
ing. On Christmas Day his Holinesse saing Masse, 
the artillerie at St. Angelo went off, and all this day 
was exposed the cradle of our Lord.” 

Evelyn returned to England in 1650. By the Christ- 
mas of 1654 we find the cloud of Puritanism overhanging 
Church ceremonies. “ No public offices in churches, 
but penalties on observers, so as I was constrained to 
celebrate it at home ’’—that is, at his house at Wotton. 
The next year is the same, but he hears a sermon in 
London by Dr. Wild, which he calls “ the funeral sermon 
of preaching.” On Christmas Day 1657 he has an 
exciting experience. He goes to London with his wife 
to hear Mr. Gunning preach in Exeter Chapel, on 
Micah vii. 2. During the Communion service the chapel 
is surrounded by a party of Cromwell’s soldiers, and the 
whole congregation, including John Evelyn and other 
well-known people, are taken into custody. Evelyn is 
examined, “ with frivolous and insnaring questions and 
much threatning,”’ but “ finding no colour to detaine 
me, thev dismissed me with much pitty of my ignorance.” 
“These were men,” he writes, “of high flight and 
above ordinances, and spake spiteful things of Our 
Lord’s Nativity. As we went up to receive the Sacra- 
ment the miscreants held their muskets against us as 
if they would have shot us at the altar, but yet suffering 
us to finish the office of Communion, as perhaps not 
having instructions what to do in case they found us 
in that action. So I got home late the next day, blessed 
be God.” (The next entry to this, dated January 27, 
1658, should be read by all teachers who think that 
modern children are overworked and precocious. It 
describes the death of Evelyn’s son Richard, aged five, 
who knew Greek, Latin, Euclid, and other terrible 
things. Poor child! No wonder he died.) 

Throughout these troublous times John Evelyn seems 
to have kept up his annual Christmas hospitality to his 
tenantry at Wotton. A prudent, pious, and peaceable 
person, John Evelyn! It is a change to turn from his 
pages to those of his fellow-diarist and contemporary, 
Samuel Pepys. The inimitable Samuel! takes a lighter- 
hearted view of things. He does not mind recording 
that he goes to sleep during the sermon. See his entry 
for Christmas Day 1659 : 
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“In the morning to church, where Mr. Mills made a 
veiy good sermon. Home to dinner, where my brother 
Tom (who this morning come to see my wife’s new mantle 
put on, which do please me very well), to a good shoulder 
of mutton and chicken. After dinner to church again, 
my wife and I, where we had a dull sermon of a stranger, 
which made me sleep.” 

Pepys was a man who never wasted any time. He 
always found something to interest him. Being late 
for Communion on Christmas Day 1661, he looks at the 
pictures in Whitehall, especially the ships of Henry 
the Eighth, comparing them with those of his own day. 
Then he hears Bishop Morley preach against the luxury 
of the Court, whereupon the irreverent congregation 
openly laugh at the good bishop in the royal chapel. 
The bishop enjoins hospitality, but a neighbour whispers 
to Pepys that the worthy prelate “do not spend one 
groat to the poor himself.” After service, says Pepys, 
“* giving Sarah” (apparently some friend or relative *) 
“some good advice by my Lord’s order to be sober, 
and look after the house, I walked home again with 
great pleasure, and there dined by my wife’s bedside 
with great content, having a mess of brave plum- 
porridge and a roasted pullet for dinner, and I sent for 
a mince-pie abroad, my wife not being well to make 
any herself yet.” 

At Christmas 1663 we find Pepys retiring to bed 
early, and leaving his wife and her friends “ very 
merry” at their “Christmas gambols.” “My wife to 
bed at eight o’clock in the morning, which vexed me 
a little.’ But they appear to have made it up, for on 
New Year’s Eve he writes: “Soon as ever the clock 
struck one I kissed my wife in the kitchen by the 
fireside, wishing her a merry new year.” On Christmas 
Day 1664: “ To church in the morning, and there saw 
a wedding, and the young people so merry one with 
another! and strange to see what delight we married 
people have to see these poor fools decoyed into our 
condition !...... Home to look over and settle my papers. 
which I have let go so long that it were impossible for 
any soul, had I died, to understand them. I hope 


-God will never suffer me to come to that disorder 


again.” A tidy, methodical, painstaking man our 
Samuel, and a kind-hearted, affectionate joyous soul 
withal. 

From the memoirs of one Sir John Reresby we learn 
the manner of keeping Christmas of a hospitable York- 
shire squire in the seventeenth century. Writing in 
1684, he says: “I had more company this Christmas 
than heretofore. The four first days of the new year 
all my tenants of Thrybergh, Brinsford, Denby, Mex- 
borough, Hooton Roberts, and Rotherham dined with 
me; the rest of the time some fourscore of gentlemen 
and yeomen with their wives were invited, besides 
some that came from York; so that all the beds in 
the house and most in the town were taken up. There 
were seldom less than fourscore, counting all sorts of 
people, that dined in the house every day, and some 
days many more. On New Year’s Day chiefly there 
dined above three hundred, so that whole sheep were 
roasted and served up to feed them. For music I had 
four violins, besides bagpipes, drums, and trumpets.” 

We skip on now into the eighteenth century, and open 
an old volume of the Spectator, printed in 1737. There 
we find the following letter, which is an interesting com- 
mentary on Christmas decorations and other things :— 





* Or domestic.—Ep., 















** January the 14th, 1712. 
“Mr. Spectator,—I am a young Woman, and have 
my Fortune to make; for which reason I come con- 
stantly to Church to hear Divine Service, and make 
‘Conquests. But one great Hindrance in this my Design, 
is that our Clerk, who was once a Gardener, has this 
Christmas so overdeckt the Church with Greens, that 
he has quite spoilt my Prospect, insomuch that I have 
scarce seen the young Baronet I dress at these three 
Weeks, though we have both been very constant at 
our Devotions, and don’t sit above three Pews off. The 
Church, as it is now equipt, looks more like a Green- 
house than a Place of Worship. The middle Isle is a 
very pretty shady Walk, and the Pews look like so 
many Arbours of each Side of it. The Pulpit itself has 
such Clusters of Ivy, Holly, and Rosemary about it, 
that a light Fellow in our Pew took Occasion to say, 
that the Congregation heard the Word out of a Bush, 
like Moses. Sir Antony Love’s Pew in particular is so 
well hedged, that all my Batteries have no Effect. I 
am obliged to shoot at Random among the Boughs, 
without taking any manner of Aim. Mr. Spectator, 
unless you'll give Orders for removing these Greens, I 
shall grow a very aukward Creature at Church, and soon 
have little else to do there but say my Prayers.—I am, 
in Haste, Dear SIR, Your most Obedient Servant, 
“ Jenny SIMPER.” 


Skip once more—into the nineteenth century this 
time—and we find John Keats, in a letter dated Decem- 
ber 28, 1817, deploring the “ obsoletion of Christmas 
gambols and pastimes,” and in subsequent letters 
writing critiques on the pantomimes at Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden, very much in the vein of a school- 
boy home for the holidays. His friend Leigh Hunt 
has a pleasant essay in the same vein on pantomimes 
in general. “ Not to like pantomimes,” he says, “is 
not to like animal spirits; it is not to like motion ; 
not to like love; not to like a jest upon dulness and 
formality ; not to smoke one’s uncle; not to like to 
see a thump in the face ; not to laugh; not to fancy; 
not to like a holiday; not to know the pleasure of 
sitting up at Christmas; not to sympathise with one’s 
children ; not to remember that we have been children 
ourselves ; nor that we shall grow old, and be as gouty as 
Pantaloon, if we are not as wise and as active as they.” 

In another delightful essay, “‘ An Earth upon Heaven,” 
Leigh Hunt sketches his idea of heaven. Among its 
attractions “we shall read the poets, and have some 
sphere-music (if we please), or renew one of our old 
earthly evenings, picked out of a dozen Christmases.” 
In very similar vein is Charles Lamb’s essay upon 
“** New Year’s Eve,” but in the gentle Elia there is always 
a note of gentle melancholy mingled with the fun. 
“Can a ghost laugh,” he asks, “or shake his gaunt 
sides, when you are pleasant with him?” Charles 
Lamb tells us in the essay, “ My First Play,” that he 
does not think he used to laugh at pantomimes. He 
took them as wonderful romances. As Keats says :— 

** Ay, in the very temple of Delight 
Veiled Melancholy has her sovran shrine.” 

We turn next to another writer in whom fun and 
melancholy were blended, but who took himself and 
the world more seriously than Lamb. I mean Matthew 
Arnold. He had a pious custom of writing regularly 
to his mother on Christmas Eve, which was also his 
own birthday. On that date, 1863, he gives his opinion 
of Thackeray, who had been found dead in his bed that 
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morning. “ We dine to-morrow,” he says, “in Eaton 
Place ” (that is, at the house of his father-in-law, Judge 
Wightman), “ where I have dined on so many Christ- 
mas Days. The first Christmas Day after our marriage 
we spent at Fox How” (the house of his father, Dr. 
Arnold, in the Lake District). “‘ Every one since that | 
have passed with the judge.” Writing to his mother 
on Christmas Day 1867, he says: “At this time of 
year, and with my birthday reminding me how much 
of my term is spent, I like to bring before my mind the 
course and scope of his” [Dr. Arnold’s] “ labours, and 
to try and connect my own with them. Perhaps the 
change of times and modes of action being allowed ior, 
my scope is not so different from his as you and I often 
think.” 

Writing to his mother from Harrow on Christmas Eve 
1868, he gives a glimpse of his method of work in cor- 
recting examination papers. ‘ Tell Edward,” he says, 
“1 divide my papers (second year grammar) through 
every day, taking in Christmas Day, Saturdays, and 
Sundays. In this way I can bring them down to 
twenty-five a day, which I can do without the strain 
on my head and eyes which forty a day or—as I used 
often to make it in old times by delaying at first-—eighty 
or ninety a day would be. I am up at six, and work 
at the preface to my ‘Culture and Anarchy’ essays ; 
work again at this, and read, between breakfast and 
luncheon. Play racquets and walk between luncheon 
and four ; from four to seven look over my twenty-five 
papers, and then after dinner write my letters and 
read a little.” 

To interrupt for a moment, how true to the oit- 
repeated motto in his note-books: “ Semper aliquid 
certi proponendum est /” 

“* My dream is,” the letter continues, “ some day to 
take Rydal Lodge for three weeks at Christmas, and 
to come down to the old Christmas country of my 
early years once again.” 

On Christmas Day 1883 Matthew Arnold was in 
America, and calling on the then President at the 
White House at Washington. He found Christmas 
time “ a shocking time for lecturing,” as, in the struggle 
between culture and conviviality, culture was apt to 
go to the wall. It must have been during that tour 
that the remark was made to him at the city of sausages, 
‘““'There’s a darned sight more culture in Chicago than 
you think for, Mr. Arnold.” 

And now it is time to bring these hastily-gathered 
memories to an end. The gathering is a pleasant task, 
and might be prolonged indefinitely, given a sufficiently 
large library and a sufficiently long-suffering editor. 
But in both of these directions I feel that I have by this 
time reached the end of my tether. 


‘ 


THE “ST. GEORGE'S MAGAZINE.” 
Teacuers on the look out for a practical aid in the 
many-sided activity of the up-to-date modern school are 
recommended to send for a specimen copy of the S¢. 
George's Magazine (address the proprietors, 6 Eastcheap, 
London, E.C.), which is the organ of a children’s organ 
isation known as The Milky Way Club. This little 
publication not only forms an excellent children’s paper 
capable of being used as a supplementary reader, but it 
chronicles the activities of the members of the afore- 
mentioned club, who are pledged to lines of action in 
daily life which will help greatly to make them worthy 
men and women. 
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MORAL INSTRUCTION THROUGH 
LITERATURE AND HISTORY. 


BY “ OBSERVER.” 


TOT a few of my readers are at present seriously 
4 concerned at the trend of affairs with regard to 
moral instruction in the school. Apart from the out- 
side influence of the Moral Instruction League and 
other associations, they are now faced with a definite 
injunction from the Board of Education to make 
moral instruction, either direct or incidental, a com- 
ponent part of the ordinary school syllabus. Some 
teachers of my acquaintance have already adopted a 
definite syllabus for this new “ subject,” while others 
contend that the best moral instruction is that which 
is given incidentally, and steadily refuse to tie them- 
selves down to a cut-and-dried programme. 

My own personal sympathies are decidedly with the 
latter class, but in view of the fact that the official 
mind appears to be set upon something more tangible 
than an assurance that the whole of the school work 
is actuated by a moral aim, I propose to make an 
attempt to show how the literary and historical read- 
ing of each class can be made to work out incident- 
ally a definite scheme of moral instruction, which 
can be set down in a syllabus suitable for submitting 
to His Majesty’s Inspector. Let us begin with a 
class of children of the average age of seven —an 
old-style First Standard, which now passes under many 
aliases. 

In order to make my suggestions as definite and 
helpful as possible, I propose to assume that this class 
is using (1) the first part of Messrs. Nelson’s new series 
of literary reading books, “The Royal Treasury,” 
known as Doors of Gold, and (2) the first book of the 
same firm’s historical series, “ Highroads of History,” 
known as Tales of the Homeland. I am obliged to 
adhere to specific publications in order to make my 
meaning clear, but teachers using such books as Miss 
Clara Thomson’s “New English Readers” (Messrs. 
Horice Marshall and Son), or the series entitled “ Steps 
to Literature,” published by Mr. Edward Arnold, as 
well as some of the excellent, simple history books now 
issued by various firms, can readily draw up a syllabus 
of their own on similar lines, 

The literary reading book Doors of Gold contains 
seven fairy tales, which bear the titles “ The White Roe,” 
“The Story of Catskin,” “ Prince Cherry,” “ The Frog 
Prince,” “ The Seven Dwarfs,” “ Little One Eye,” and 
* Prince Curly Chin,” as well as a number of amusing 
nursery rhymes and jingles, which, as is shown below, 
can also be used to serve the moral purpose we are at 
present considering. I do not suggest that the chil- 
dren’s enjoyment of the fairy tale and nursery jingle 
should be marred by direct and insistent pointing of 
the moral; but the teacher who has carefully read 
each story or poem with the object of finding out what 
simple moral lesson is enshrined in it, will be able to 
drive home the application by an occasional skilfully- 
worded question or direct statement, without allow- 
ing his pupils to see what he is doing. Children are 
eager enough to pronounce judgment, and this eager- 
ness should be guided and refined by the teacher, so 
that their powers of choosing the nght from the wrong 
may be definitely strengthened and a high moral stand- 
ard set up in their minds, 


SYLLABUS OF MORAL INSTRUCTION. 
Part I.—LITERATURE. 


1. Patience under worry and in trouble—the lesson 
of life, which cannot be learnt too early; the curbing 
of revengeful feelings under provocation, and repressing 
of the tendency to whine. “The White Roe,” “ Story of 
Catskin.” 

2. Kindness in the home—to brothers and sisters, 
father and mother. “The White Roe,” “The Story 
of Catskin.” 

3. Kindness to animals: the desirability of over- 
coming any feeling of loathsomeness with regard to 
any created thing. “The White Roe,” “ Prince 


“Cherry.” 


4. Modesty of bearing, combined with pleasantness 
of demeanour. “ White Roe,” “ Story of Catskin.” 

5. Careful attention to the work in hand. “ Story 
of Catskin,” “‘ The Seven Dwarfs.” 

6. The pardoning of offences against oneself: “It is a 
prince’s part to pardon” (Bacon). “‘ Story of Catskin,” 
** Little One Eye.” 

7. The evil effects, physical and moral, of ill-temper 
and spitefulness. ‘‘ Prince Cherry,” “ Little One Eye,” 
“Seven Dwarfs,” “ Curly Chin.” 

8. The moral effect of each good action, however 
small, in the building up of character. “ Prince Cherry.” 

9. The desirability of listening to the warnings of 
conscience. “ Prince Cherry.” 

10. The necessity for keeping one’s word. “ Frog 
Prince.” 

11. The repression of the desire to criticise, especially 
the physical defects of others. “‘ Curly Chin.” 

12. The necessity for following the instructions of 
those wiser than ourselves. “ Frog Prince,” “ Seven 
Dwarfs,” “‘ Prince Cherry.” 

13. The duty of cheerfulness and the moral effect of 
innocent fun: the necessity for laughing with rather than 
laughing at a person. The “ Nursery Rhymes,” carefully 
selected. 

Part II.—History. 


The simple history primer I have chosen contains 
thirty-five selected stories from the whole course of 
our history, beginning with the ancient Britons and 
ending with the story of the Diamond Jubilee. The 
book is written in such a way that a skilful teacher can 
throughout the lessons implant in the minds oi his 
pupils the germ of the civic idea, the lesson of “ all for 
each, and each for all,” the elements of social morality. 
But there are also personal lessons to be learnt from 
almost every chapter, among which are the following :— 

1. Appreciation of our present-day advantages in 
matters of food, personal comfort, and safety. 

2. The necessity for personal bravery and for “ play- 
ing the game.” Take, for example, the stories entitled 
“A Brave Briton,” “A Brave Maid,” “ When did You 
last see Your Father ?”’ and “ Our Greatest Sailor.” 

3. The civic duty of defending home and country. 
See “ Foes from Afar,” “ England’s Darling,” etc. 

1. The beauty of humility. See “ The Danish King,” 
“A Girl Queen.” 

5. Coolness in the face of danger. See stories of 
Alfred and “ A Game at Bowls.” 

6. The beauty of mercy and pity. See “A Merciful 
Queen,” and “ The Princes in the Tower.” 

We have, then, in these two volumes a sufficiently 
comprehensive code of morality for pupils of tender 
years. If each child assimilates a tithe of the lessons 
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which"can be learned from these imaginative and his- 
toric tales, his school reading will have been of the 
utmost possible value. In a subsequent paper I hope 
to"plan out for a class corresponding to the-old Second 
Standard a similar course in moral instruction. 


“hr Pete 


YOUTHS AND MAIDENS IN ART. 


BY HAROLD ARMITAGE. 
Author of “ A Life of Greuze,” etc. 


VI. 


|? Reynolds had lived during another period, he 
might have reigned supreme; but, great as he 
was, he had formidable rivals, whose fame has proved 
as lasting as his own. Even now there are some péople 
who cannot make up their minds between Reynolds 
and Gainsborough ; and, again, we have the contem- 
porary declaration of Lord Thurlow that ‘“ Reynolds 
and Romney divide the town. I am of the Romney 
faction.”” When Reynolds remarked that Grinsborough 
was the greatest landscape painter, Ricaard Wilson 
mumbled, “ Yes; and the greatest portrait painter 
too.” All the same, both Gainsborough and Romney 
were amongst the ardent admirers of Reynolds’s work. 
‘“* How various he is!” exclaimed Gainsborough, with 
an expletive, when he saw the work of Reynolds ; and 
Romney, whom Reynolds never liked, and never named 
except as “that man in Cavendish Square,” declared 
generously of Reynolds that “ he is the greatest painter 
that ever lived. I see in his pictures an exquisite 
charm which I see in Nature, but in no other pictures.” 
This rivalry of Gainsborough and Romney extends 
also into the realm of Reynolds’s pictures of youths and 
maidens; for it is not only of Gainsborough’s charming 
landscapes that we think, nor of his splendid portraits 
of the Duchess of Devonshire and Mrs. Siddons, but of 
his many delightful pictures of girls and boys. Indeed, 
Gainsborough’s portrait of Master Buttall—‘‘ The Blue 
Boy ”’—is not only one of Gainsborough’s best works, 
nor merely the picture which gained him a European 
reputation, it is one of the great pictures of the world. 
It has been said that the portrait had its origin in the 
rivalry between Gainsborough and Reynolds. In one 
of his famous discourses Reynolds had laid down the 
dogma that the cool colours—blue, green, gray—should 
not dominate a picture, but that the chief parts should 
be reserved for the warmer tints—red and yellow. 
Modern painters violate this dogma as often as not ; 
and Gainsborough painted a boy in a blue dress, and 
a masterpiece, too, reminding one of Watteau and 
Van Dyck—and he repeated this heresy by painting 
other portraits in which cool colours predominate. 

Many reasons have been urged against the view that 
Gainsborough’s picture was a challenge to Reynolds’s 
teaching, and controversy has long raged round the 
question ; but, at any rate, the matter is not of im- 
portance in these articles, and need have no more than 
this passing allusion. 

The Blue Boy is one of the most aristocratic children 
in art; but Gainsborough, born and brought up in 
the country, and loving lanes, fields, and woods, was 
fond of painting peasant children too, and even during 
the period of his settlement in London often spent the 
summer in a cottage at Richmond, on the Thames, 





then more rural than now, searching diligently for 
peasant children to sit as models. 

Gainsborough’s remuneration of the boys and girls 
whom he persuaded to enter his painting-room was 
lavish, and, indeed, the poor of the neighbourhood had 
happy experiences of his generosity: One boy, John 
Hill, so attracted Gainsborough that he adopted him; 
and though he ran away, yet when Gainsborough died 
Mrs. Gainsborough secured him admission to Christ’s 
Hospital. The boy appears in “ Jack Hill in a Cottage,” 
and in “ Jack Hill with his Cat in a Wood.” 

When Gainsborough was in Bath, his many admirers 
included a carrier named Wiltshire, who journeyed 
between Bath and London. He refused to take any 
money for carrying Gainsborough’s pictures to the 
London exhibitions, and the artist often gave him 
pictures. In one of Gainsborough’s works—‘* The 
Return from Harvest ’’—a girl is sitting in a wagon, and 





PEASANT CHILDREN. 


(Painting by Gainsborough.) 


the driver stops the horses to allow another little girl 
to mount. These girls were painted from the artist’s 
daughters, Margaret and Mary, and one of the horses 
represents a present from Wiltshire to Gainsborough. 
“The Mushroom Girl,” “ The Cottage Girl with her 
Dog and Pitcher,” “Girl and Pigs,” “‘ Boy at the 
Stile,’ “‘The Young Lavinia,” are the titles of some 
of Gainsborough’s pictures which show the love of the 
artist for rural subjects and for the painting of girls 
and boys. Allan Cunningham has noticed this regard 
for country children, and has written that “the chil- 
dren of Sir Joshua are indeed beautiful creations—irce, 
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artless, and lovely—but they seem all to have been 
nursed in velvet laps and fed with golden spoons. 
There is a rustic grace, an untamed wildness, about 





Lapy witru a CulrLp. 


(Painting by Romney.) 


the children ot the other” (Gainsborough) “ which 
speaks of the country and of neglected toilets. They 
are the offspring of Nature, running free amongst woods 
as wild as themselves. They are not afraid of dis- 
ordering their satins and wetting their kid shoes. They 
roll on the greensward, burrow like rabbits, and dabble 
in the running streams daily.” 

It may be that, compared with the peasants of later 
painters—of Millet, Le Page, and others—who made 
the peasant really poor, ignorant, overworked, and 
often downright ugly, Gainsborough’s peasants are but 
peasants of the stage and of fiction rather than of the 
fields ; but, at any rate, his peasants were much more 
like the real dwellers in the cottages than most other 
productions of his day. 

Gainsborough was not such a scholar as Reynolds, 
had not the same deep insight into character, and he 
was never out of England; but to a born artist of the 
yenius of Gainsborough learning counts for little, and 
in more than one case the pursuit of scholarship has 
retarded an artist’s development, especially when it 
has taken the form of overstudy of foreign traditions. 
Turner, amongst the very greatest artists, was almost 
illiterate. So it is that, without the obsession of con- 
ventions and archaism, Gainsborough’s art is sponta- 
neous and personal and altogether delightful, revealing 
nothing of that pursuit of classical ends which has 
marred some of Reynolds’s work. Gainsborough saw 
beauty vividly, and at his best painted what was before 
him jovously, directly, without trying to see it through 


classical spectacles and without troubling his head con- 
cerning matters of prescription and tradition. 

Gainsborough, whose rank is below Reynolds for the 
painting of men, was particularly successful in the 
painting of the beauty of women, and he was a great 
colourist—“ the greatest colourist since Rubens,” says 
Ruskin; and “in management and quality of single 
and particular tint, in the purely technical part of 
painting, Turner is a child to Gainsborough.” 

In Gainsborough’s day a great landscape painter 
might die in the workhouse, but a fortune might be 
made by portrait painting; and in Bath and London 
Gainsborough amassed thousands of pounds. But 
from the days when, as a boy, he had sketched in the 
fields and lanes of Sudbury in Suffolk, his native place, 
his heart had been in his landscapes. Music too moved 
him almost more than painting, and not only did he 
play several instruments, but he was ready to barter 
away his best works to those who would play for him. 

A tall, fair, handsome man, with a Roman nose, Gains- 
borough’s appearance was prepossessing, and his frank- 
ness and kindness confirmed the pleasing first impression. 
He was, too, a painters’ painter. Reynolds said: “ If 
ever this nation should produce a genius sufficient to 
acquire to us the honourable distinction of an Englis! 
school, the name of Gainsborough will be transmitted 
to posterity, in this history of the art, among the very 
first of that rising name.” Constable too was attracted 
to Gainsborough’s work, and has written that “ the 
calm of midday, the haze of twilight, the dew and the 
pearls of morning, are what we find in the pictures of 
this good, kindly, happy man......As we look at them 
the tears spring to our eyes, and we know not whence 
they come. The solitary shepherd with his flock, the 
peasant returning from the wood with his bundle of 
fagots, whispering woods and open dales, sweet little 
peasant children with their pitchers in spring time— 
that is what he loved to paint and what he painted, 


. 





Nature (THe CaLtmMavy CHILDREN). 
(Painting by Lawrence.) 


with as much sougbt-out refinement as with tender 
truth to Nature.” 
Premonitions of death preceded the actual event 
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Then a chill, caught during the trial of Warren Hastings, 
brought on a cancerous tumour. Worldly rivalries 
were hushed in the presence of death, and Reynolds was 
summoned to the bedside of the artist. ‘ We are all 
going to heaven, and Van Dyck is of the company,” 
said Gainsborough, and so he died; and now, by his 
own request, his remains are at Kew, and thus, notwith- 
standing the growth of London since his death in 1788, 
still amidst such scenes as he loved. 

Reynolds’s other rival, Romney, was an artist of 
such rare native gifts that he became a portrait painter 
in great request, even in patrician circles, in spite of 
his obscure origin, his lack of learning, and of the 
poverty of his early surroundings in a remote part of 
Lancashire. The last few years have witnessed many 
a tribute to his powers in the form of unusually keen 
competition in the London auction rooms, ending in 
very high prices paid for examples of his charming 
work. 

Eveiy one is familiar with one or another of the 
twenty-four or twenty-five captivating portraits of 
Lady Hamilton that he painted during the time he was 
a willing thrall to her marvellous beauty and winsome 
ways; and, indeed, to many Romney is known only 
by the more popular of this series of portraits. We 
have, however, reproduced an example of his work of 
quite another kind, a picture ranking with Madame le 
Brun’s portrait of herself and daughter, and with the 
best representations in art of childhood and of mother- 
hood. 

Although Romney’s treatment of the subject is so 
simple, so restrained, so dignified, yet it would be 
difficult to imagine a better expression of the deep 
and perfect love between mother and child than is to 
be found in this touching picture. Feelings, too, seem 
to have been expressed for which we look in vain for 
evidence in such scanty details of Romney’s life as it 
has been possible to collect. It is such a dark blot upon 
the tame of Romney that the beauty of his works can 
never quite reconcile us to the man, that he left his 
own wife and boy and girl in Kendal, and did not send 
for them to share the great prosperity that came to 
him afterwards in London, and visited them but twice 
in thirty-seven vears. This is all the more difficult to 
understand as Romney was most kind to the people 
about him. However, towards the end of his life, his 
friends dying and leaving him in loneliness, his powers 
gone, a prey to melancholy, he began to think of the 
home he had left so many years ago, and in the summer 
of 1799 he returned to the north, whence he had come; 
and his wife, with nothing to say of her grievances nor 
of the cruel neglect she had suffered, received him kindly, 
and tended him with affection and patience to the end, 
which came in 1802. He was buried in his native place 
of Dalton in Lancashire, where his father had worked 
as a joiner, and where he had commenced to follow 
the same occupation, 

Whatever fault may be found with.Romney as a 
man, there can be no doubt that he was a distinguished 
artist, with a fine sense for beauty and colour, and he 
occupies now a secure place among the immortals. 
Since 1898 the picture we have reproduced has hung 
in the National Gallery. The lady’s dress is of pink, her 
scarf black silk with lace edges. Her abundant brown 
tresses are surmounted by a green and yellow hand- 
kerchief; she has a white ribbon round her neck; and 
she leans upon a yellowish-green damask cushion. The 
child, whose blue eyes look straight at the spectator, 


wears a white petticoat and scarlet shoes. Altogether 
the scheme of colour is unusual, but still beautiful. 
When Reynolds was an old man and approaching his 
end, there was introduced to him a clever young artist 
who lodged near him in Leicester Fields, to whom, 
from time to time, he gave many very useful hints. 
This was Thomas Lawrence, then in his eighteenth 
year, extremely handsome, with beautiful, regular 
features, brilliant eyes, and long, chestnut-coloured 
hair, which fell upon his shoulders. He looked like an 
aristocrat, but was really the son of a man who had 
seen better days, but who was now a publican, keeping 
the White Hart Inn in Bristol, and later the Black 
Bear at Devizes. A precocious child, Thomas Law- 
rence could recite from Collins, Shakespeare, and Milton 
at five, and he could draw the faces of those who came 
to stay at the inn. “ Bravely done, Tommy,” said 
- 





PoRTRAI’ OF A Boy. 


(Painting by Opie.) 


Garrick, whose portrait had been taken at the” Black 
sear; “‘ whether will ye be a painter or a’ player, eh ?” 
After wavering for some years, Lawrence eventually 
decided for painting; and so it is that we have an- 
other eminent painter of youths and maidens to add to 
our list 

Though Lawrence did not display always the higher 
artistic qualities, he was particularly clever at securing 
a likeness, and success came rapidly. He had not many 
rivals. Romney was still painting, and there were 
Opie and Hoppner, whom he outlived; but Gains- 
borough was dead, and Reynolds was nearly blind and 
no longer at work, Then Lawrence had the advantage, 
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from the point of view of fame and money, of royal 
patronage. George the Third and George the Fourth 
were his friends, and loaded him with such honours as 
they had the power to bestow; and so he became the 
painter of sovereigns, princes, and statesmen, diploma- 
tists and generals, here and on the Continent, and 
incidentally of their gorgeous robes, in a manner to de- 
light the hearts of flunkeys and their kind. Lawrence 
also had the usual pinings after classical and “ high 
art,” but fortunately he failed badly enough to cure 
him of “high imagination;” and a contemporary 
critic, alluding to his “Satan calling his Legions,” 
wrote that Belial looks like a mad sugar-baker dancing 
naked in the conflagration of his own treacle. Alto- 
gether there are much tinsel and much meretricious 
work in the art of Lawrence; but, on the other hand, 
his best work is good, and much of his best work has 
been bestowed upon the portraits of children. 

One of his most famous and best child pictures we 
have reproduced. This picture was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1824, and it sepresents the children 
of Mr. C. B. Calmady. Lawrence, very fond of chil- 
dren, quickly gained their confidence ; and before he 
painted the young Calmadys he romped with them, 
and in return the younger one told him “ Dame Wig- 
gins” and “ Field Mice and Raspberry Cream.” 

Amongst Lawrence’s very best works are his mothers 
with their children—‘‘ Lady Gower and Daughter,” 
“Lady Dover and her Son”—and prints of these 
spread not only over Europe, but one was found in 
China. The daughter of Mr. Peel, exhibited in the 
Royal Academy of 1828, is another of his world-famous 
pictures of children; and still another is the portrait 
of Master Lambton, son of Lord Durham, a boy who 
died not long afterwards. 

Though one of the most industrious and successful ot 
painters, such was Lawrence’s generosity and extrava- 
gance that he was almost always in need of money. 
He died suddenly, in 1830, at his home in Russell 
Square—the premises now occupied by the National 
Union of Teachers—and he was buried near to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

One of Lawrence’s contemporaries, of whom not 
much is heard to-day, was John Opie, a Cornishman ; 
but he was famous enough in his own time to find 
burial in St. Paul’s Cathedral, side by side with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. He was born at St. Agnes in 1761, 
and the house in which he was born still stands, owned 
and occupied by his direct descendants, and known as 
Harmony Cot. In its issue of May 4, 1907, the [/lus- 
trated Western Weekly News contained a reproduction 
of a photograph of the place. 

Opie’s father was a master-carpenter, and it was 
designed that John should follow the same employ- 
ment; but Dr. Wolcot, the “‘ Peter Pindar” whose 
broad humour found outlet in verses that are not 
often read now, saw that young Opie was a boy of 
parts, and conducted him to London. There, as “ the 
Cornish Wonder” or “ Cornish Genius,” he had his 
vogue, and sense and thrift enough to make hay while 
the sun shone; so that, when he ceased to be the 
fashion, he was not rich, but possessed of as much as 
served for his small needs. Then it was that he was 
in the happy position of being able to paint not what 
other people wished, but what he desired himself 
historical and Scriptural subjects. These, however, are 
rapidly on their way to that oblivion which awaits 
most other examples of unspontaneous “high art.” 


But that Opie had artistic qualities is obvious from 
the portrait of a boy and from other works which 
hang in the National Gallery. 

ef4Opie had not the facility of Romney or of Law- 
rence, nor their charm of colour, but he is a kind of 
Romney in worsted stockings—if we may vary Leslie 
Stephen’s Pm mang of Crabbe with Pope. The 
portrait of the boy is a good example of Opie’s digni- 
fied, restrained style, in dark but harmonious tones. 
It is believed to be a portrait of the artist’s younger 
brother, William. The picture is life-size, and the 
boy ten or twelve years of age, with long chestnut 
hair. This picture was presented to the National 
Gallery in 1894 by Mr. Edward Opie of Plymouth, a 
nephew of the painter. 

Opie died in 1807, when he was but forty-six years of 
age, in Berners Street, London, and was survived by his 
second wife, an authoress, a pretty woman who was at 
one time a charming figure in the society of Norwich. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
HE proprietors of The Practical Teacher and The Practical 
Teacher's Art Monthly have decided to amalgamate the 
two magazines. 

The change will commence with the issue of January 25, so 
that the current number of The Art Monthly will be the last in 
the present independent form. 

It will be remembered that The Art Monthly originally grew 
out of The Practical Teacher. Ten years ago a great impetus 
was given to drawing and other handwork by the introduction 
of the brush, by substituting drawing from Nature and objects 
for much of the drawing from the flat, by the encouragement 
given to all kinds of educational handwork throughout the 
entire school curriculum. The few pages devoted to handwork 
were felt to be inadequate, so T'he Art Monthly was started to 
deal specially with this important section of school work. 

During these ten years, however, the attitude of educationists 
towards these subjects has changed. Neither drawing nor 
manual work is looked upon as a “special” subject, but 
every day sees them recognised more and more as integral and 
necessary parts of a well-balanced curriculum for primary and 
secondary schools. 

Messrs. Nelson and Sons therefore believe that the interests 
of education will best be served by issuing one magazine which 
shall deal adequately with every branch of school instruction. 

This will make no difference to the policy of either magazine, 
or to the completeness or quantity of the articles dealing with 
any subject. Indeed, the amalgamation should be of mutual 
advantage. There will be no overlapping, and certain subjects 
—such as object lessons—can be more fully dealt with in the 
way of illustration. 

The new issue will certainly make the most complete journal 
issued in the interests of education. The same editors and 
authors, with the same aims in view, will continue to contribute, 
and subscribers will practically obtain the two magazines for 
the price of one. 

The combined magazine will retain the title The Practical 
Teacher, and subscribers to the paper will now find within its 
pages practical help for all branches of the school curriculum. 





NEXT MONTH 
THE PRACTICAL TEACHER 
will contain special Reviews of 


. Professor Sadler's new work on Evening Schools. 


2. Keatinge’s “Suggestion in Education.” 
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CURRENT EVENTS CONNECTED WITH SCHOOL WORK. 


GEOGRAPHY NOTES UP-TO-DATE. 


BY. E. R. WETHEY, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


THe Panama CANAL. 
Gras months ago we reviewed the progress of 
. transportation work across one end of the narrow 
isthmus connecting the two Americas (“‘ The Tehuantepec 
National Railway,” Practica! Teacher, March 1907). It 
is time we turned our attention to the more famous 
scheme at the other end. The idea of a Panama canal 
is quite old. More than twenty projects before the 
present one have at times disturbed the quidnunes. 
They began, as long ago as the year 1550, with Antonio 
Galvao’s; but the early ideas met with somewhat 
superstitious opposition, and of course never fructified. 


Philip the Second, for example, silenced discussion by’ 


“ee 


a reference to the dictum that “‘ what God hath joined 
together let no man put asunder.” God had created 
an isthmus ; man must not convert it into a strait. 
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Modern attempts date irom 1879, when Wyse and 
Yeclus estimated that, if the 2,520,000,000 cubic feet of 
what the Americans scientifically term “dirt” could 
be removed, a canal could be completed by 1888 at a 
cost of some £24,000,000 sterling—large figures and a 
large scheme which came to nothing. In 1881 Lesseps-— 
the hero of a longer ii much easier enterprise—com- 
menced genuine work with his famous project of a sea- 
level canal, which should be in operation by 1889. His 
price had gone up to £33,000,000. His company failed 
by 1891, after having spent over thirty of the thirty- 
three millions. The “New Company,” which was 
formed in 1894, has been working more or less ever 
since on quite inadequate means; and though it ac- 
complished much excavation work, fell on evil in its 
later days. When the Americans took the job in 
hand in 1904, most of the “canal” was in ruin—not- 
ibly all that part between Bohio and Colon—with the 
French machinery lying about rusting and rotting in 
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the jungle. The present enterprise is immediately the 
effect of a revolution—luckily a peaceiul revolution. 
Panama, formerly a department of Colombia, asserted 
its independence on November 4, 1903, and was at 
once recognised by the United States. This course of 
action was occasioned by Colombia’s rejection of a 
“Canal Treaty’ which had been negotiated by the 
United States. Fourteen days afterwards a new treaty 
was drawn up and signed between the United States 
and Panama, providing facilities for the construction 
and maintenance of the inter-oceanic canal, and in 
June 1904 hard and earnest work began. 

The new American canal is to be from 46 to 50 mile 
long, including a 34 miles’ sea-reach in the Pacific. It 
is to cost, including everything, £30,000,000, and to be 
finished in 1914. It is doubtful whether this “ every- 
thing ” will include what may be termed the preliminary 
expenses. For example, the United States pay the 
Canal Company, for all rights and titles to the canal 


.and railway, £8,000,000; they also buy from the Re- 


public of Panama a “ zone” of land, five miles on each 
side of the canal, for £2,000,000, and guarantee an 
annual rent of £50,000, commencing seven years from 
the ratification of the treaty (February 25, 1904). 


Tue Great Works TO BE Done. 


A glance at the “ Profile’? shows what an immense 
amount of excavation lies before the Americans. 
The total amount is estimated at about 120,000,000 
cubic yards—that is, in addition to the 70,000,000 
cubic yards with which the French are already credited. 
The famous “Culebra Cut” (extending from Pedro 
Miguel to Obispo), where the hill-country rises over 
300 feet above sea-level, will mean the removal of 
over 50,000,000 cubic yards, and is estimated alone 
to cost some £20,000,000. Up to the end of 1907 
between eight and nine per cent. of the total excava- 
tion had been accomplished. With improved machinery 
and more labour this rate will be vastly acceler ited, 
Che last few months of the old year they were working 
at nearly 2,000,000 cubic yards a month. Huge steam 
shovels, sixty or seventy all told, and half of them 
“ninety-five tonners,”’ and hundreds of tons of ex- 
plosives, are geadually converting the Culebra into a 
hole in the ground. As a matter of fact, its 512 feet 
(summit-point) is now reduced to 170 feet. Great 
machine and repaliing shops have been established ut 
convenient places along the line of the canal. hat at 
Gorgona is the largest; it was originally put up by 
the French. Employing over 1,000 men, i can turn 
out tons of iron and brass castings every month, as 
well as repair anything at a moment's notice. Energy 
is even directed to the utilisation of old French machinery 
where possible. A “ladder” or “ elevator dredge,” 
which had been lying in the river above La Boca for 
more than. twenty years, was restored last September 
in every part, and is now raising 120,000 cubie yards 
of soit mud per month. Its three boilers were found 


near San Pablo; its cylinders and other fittings were 
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in a direct line from Pedro 


et rid of the locks at Bohio, and continue the ‘‘ Summit Canal” 


Later plans g 


shows the original American idea. 


‘* Profile” 


This 


1 introduce another set of jocks at La Boca. 


Miguel to Gatun, an 
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scattered here and there 
in the jungle; but, thanks 
tothe high quality (French, 
not American) of the 
material used in construc- 
tion, and the use of white 
lead and grease which 
covered the parts and ex- 
cluded the air, the pres- 
ervation of all this ma- 
chinery was so perfect 
that but little alteration 
was necessary to set the 
great dredge going again 
as effectively as when it 
first made experience of 
Panama. 

In addition to mere 
excavating, many engi- 
neering difficulties and 
problems await the 
Americans. Here are 
some of them: 

1. Three artificial lakes 
to be created—Bohio (31 
square miles), Gatun (17] 
square miles), and Alha- 
juela (5,900 acres)—each 
with huge dams, furnish- 
ing motive power for 
operating locks and light- 
ing canal at night. 

2. Double locks at 
Gatun, Pedro Miguel, and 
La Boca, costing to- 
gether from £5,000,000 to 
£6.000,000, 

3. Practically a new 
railway to make in divert- 
ing and replacing the 
present Panama R. R. 

4. Possibly new har- 
bours at Panama and 
Colon. The currents and 
tides (the latter ranging 
from seventeen to twenty- 
four feet) spoil Panama ; 
while the strong north- 
east trades, which, when 
blowing, make all ships 
stand out to sea for safety, 
ruin Colon. At present 
both ports are isolated. 
On the Pacific side ships 
ancher at Flamenco Is- 
land, and the wharf is at 
La Boca (or Port Ancon, 
as it Is sometimes called); 
on the Atlantic a new port 
has been opened, known 
as Cristobal. 

5. The river Chagres to 
be controlled and di- 
verted. This will be an 
awesome job, compared 
with which, says Colonel 
G. E. Church, who knows 
as much about Panama 


as any living Englishman, the San Juan River of 
Nicaragua is a plaything. The San Juan was one 
of the chief stumbling-blocks in the way of the ill-fated 
Nicaragua Canal scheme. The course of the Chagres 
is marked out by jungle and swamp. Last September 
120 feet of railway track sank into the Black Swamp 
(near Ahorca Lagarto), and this was chronicled as a 
mere everyday occurrence. The river is a true tropical 
torrent—* tame or fierce,” says Colonel Church, “‘ accord 
ing to the season. In the dry one it is a ditch, with a 
few feet of muddy water at the bottom; but when the 
saturated clouds burst over its drainage area of 1,000 
square miles, and pour into it at times a uniform depth 
of seven inches of water in a day, the river rises over 
40 feet in twelve hours, and carries with it, in its torrential 
race to the sea, a vast mass of tropical arboreal rubbish, 
clay, mud, and detritus, which it receives from its 
swollen tributaries.” It has been known to cover the 
Panama R. R. in a single night to a depth, in places, 
of 40 feet! This is awkward for night expresses—if 
there are any in Panama—let alone bridge-building ! 
“Tt will be extremely interesting,” concludes Colonel 
Church, “ for the engineering world to watch the coming 
contest between the Chagres River and the United States 
Treasury ” (Geographical Journal, Dec. 1903, p. 689). 


Tue Figur acarnst Disease. 

Quite one of the greatest works, engineering or other- 
wise, has been the conquest of disease in the canal zone. 
One of the fiercest enemies the French and all their 
predecessors had to contend with was the prevalence 
of malaria in all its fell varieties of form. When we 
remember that the average temperature of Panama is 
80° F., and its rainfall 128 inches per annum, we are 
not surprised to read the list of diseases “ common to 
all’? even as late as 1903. A few of them are—malaria ; 
intermittent, remittent, and pernicious fevers ; small- 
pox; yellow fever; catarrhal dysentery; leprosy ; 
vlephantiasis, etc. These are now matters of history. 
In 1884, in October—one of the worst months—there 
were 21 deaths and 84 cases of yellow fever amongst the 
2,706 non-immunes employed in the canal zone. In 
October 1905 there was one case and no death! And 
that appears to have been actually the last case up-to- 
date. The death-rate amongst whites is now estimated 
at 16, or under, the 1,000. What it was in the days 
when “ every sleeper of the railway cost a human life ” 
we do not know—probably much worse than the 80 
per 1,000 of Europeans in Algiers before the French 
annexation. 

Science, of course, has conquered the enemy in Panama, 
as it has in Cuba and many other fever-stricken tropical 
It has taken the usual form of a war against 
*skeeters.”” There are fifty known varieties of mosquito 
in the canal zone, all productive of, at most, disease— 
at least, of profanity. Each species requires different 
conditions oi existence and propagation, but all must 
have water. In Panama the chiei engines of war have 
been drainage, and, where that was impossible, oil. 
The drainage drove off, or killed off, the mosquitoes ; 
the oil, when spread over the surface of the water, 
either prevented the females from laying their eggs or 
destroyed the larve already existing in the water. 
The company’s sanitary department uses between 3,000 
and 4,000 barrels, or nearly 200,000 gallons, of oil in 
the course of the year over this salutary work. And 
the result is that Panama—or at least the canal zone— 
is now one of the healthiest places in the tropics. 


abodes. 


“ 
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Some Errects oF AN ISTHMIAN CANAL. 


It is interesting to conjecture what will be the con- 
sequences following on the completion of the canal. 
First and foremost is the great saving of distances 
between certain important ports. For example :— 


Via Via sk 
Cape Panama —— ‘a 
Horn. Canal. caibeares 
New York to Valparaiso.... 8,548 4,534 miles 4,000 miles. 
New York to Panama..... . 11,957 1,926 ,, ' . 
New York to Callao .. 5 9791 3,263 ,, | —- 9,000 miles from 
New York to Guayaquil.... 10,441 ‘ Row Verh to Fucise 


| ports. 





New York to San Francisco. 13,324" 


Plymouth to San Francisco. 13,491" 7,775 
Plymouth to Honolulu. . 13,671 9,196 


_ | 4,000 to 5,000 miles from 
‘ United Kingdom to 
» | Pacific. 
It will take a ship ten hours to pass through the canal. 
All other effects hinge on this saving of distance. 
Amongst them may be noted : California’s fruits, garden 
produce, and wheat, and the timber trade and salmon 
exports of the Pacific coast, wil! have a nearer water jour- 
ney than they have now to the Eastern United States 
and to Europe. In the development of the Far East— 
say, for example, Chinese railways—the Atlantic seaboard 
of the United States will be in a more favourable posi- 
tion than if it had to rely on either the expens've land 
journey across the States or the long voyage round 
Cape Horn. 
railway rates generally may be expected to follow the 
opening of the new waterway. The States’ trade with 
countries like Chile and Peru will be sure to expand, 
and probably at the expense of British trade. One 
special department of British trade may indeed suffer 
considerably. <A fifth of our total exports constitute 
what is known as entrepot trade—that is, we import 
much wool from Australia, silks from France, cotton 
from America, and many articles of Eastern origin, for 
redistribution ‘amongst European and other nations. 
To a certain extent we owe this lucrative business to 
our central position, The opening of an Isthmian 
Canal will place America—and especially its Eastern 
States—in at least as good a position; and there is 
no reason to doubt that they will seize their oppor- 
tunity. Nor shall we profit as far as the remoter Kast 
is concerned. It is 1,000 miles longer from London 
to Yokohama, and 4,000 miles longer from London to 
Hong Kong, via Panama than via Suez. 


Tue “ CanaL REcorp.” 


For much of the substance of this article we are 
indebted to the little weekly magazine published at 
Ancon (Panama City) under the authority and super- 
vision of the Isthmian Canal Commission. The first 
Canal Record, as it is called, appeared on September 4, 
1907. It and its successors contain a mine of interésting 
information on the progress of the great work and the 
social life of the canal zone. The employees of the 
company appear to be well looked after. The health 
statistics prove this, at all events; so do the reports of 
their amusements. They have clubs and tournaments. 
There is an “ Isthmian League,” in which, apparently, 
chess and billiards and bowls, as well as baseball and 
gymnastics, are elements. There are lectures and 
entertainments, and—to encourage the more serious 
side of life—schools and libraries. 
civilisation, or where would be the use of the following 
advertisement in the issue of September 1] ?— 


These figures do not agree with those in the Practical Teacher, March 
1907, p. 452. Both sets come from “ official” sources, but it is impossible to 
make Government publications agree in these matters. Still, the figures are 
useful enough for purposes of comparison. 


‘ 


On the other hand, a lowering of American * 


Finally there is 


“ 


Edgar H. de Senan, manager of the hotel (Culebra), 
requests the publication in the Canal Record of his 
menu for September 8, as follows :— 


Menu. 


“Mixed pickles; Rhode Island clam chowder ; 
lobster with mayonnaise ; roast young turkey (stuffed) 
with cranberry sauce; French toast with fruit sauce ; 
asparagus with melted butter; potatoes in cream ; 
chocolate ice cream; jelly cake; cheese; crackers; tea; 
cocoa ; coffee. Dinner—5 to 7 p.m.” 


Reemna—N.W. }, Sec. 31, Tr. 17, R. 19, W. 2nv. 


We wonder how many British teachers of geography 
can read off intelligibly the hieroglyphics which stand 
at the head of this article! For the benefit of the 
uninitiated we propose to explain them. They form a 
very real entity in the geography that is making out 
West. These letters and figures refer to the system of 
land survey in the Canadian provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta. For the purposes of this 
survey, five special meridian lines have been created 
(somewhat arbitrarily), running north from the inter- 
national boundary. These are numbered from east to 
west. The first or principal meridian passes about 
twelve miles west of Winnipeg, while the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth are respectively the ordinary meridians 
of 102°, 106°, 110°, and 114° west longitude. The 
fourth meridian is thus the boundary line between the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta. The second 
and third of these meridians are marked on the accom- 
panying map (Fig. 1). 

Between the meridians the country is divided into 
townships, six miles equare, which are indicated by the 
small squares on the map. Hach row of townships 
running north from the international boundary is called 
a range. The ranges are numbered in order westward 
from each of the meridians, except in that part of 
Manitoba lying east of the principal meridian, from 
which the numbers run eastward. The figures indi- 
cating the numbers of the ranges are shown on the 
map (Fig. 1), parallel to, and just below, the interna- 
tional boundary. 

The townships are numbered northward from the 
international boundary. The numbers of the townships 
will be found on the left-hand side of the map, running 
parallel to meridian 106° W. Each township is divided 
into 36 sections of 640 acres, or one square mile each 
(with an allowance for roads), and the sections are sub- 
divided into quarter sections of 160 acres.* The 
quarter sections are designated, according to their geo- 
graphical position, as North-West, North-East, South- 
West, and South-East Quarters respectively. The 
method of dividing a township and numbering the 
sections is shown in Fig. 2. With the help of this Fig. 2 
and a Government map (of which Fig. | is a small 
portion) the approximate position of any quarter 
section, or homestead, may easily be located. Thus 
our example, the city of Regina, the capital of Sas- 
katchewan, is found to be in the north-western corner 
of the Thirty-first Section of Township 17, Range 19, 
west of the second meridian—or N.W. 4, Sec. 31, Tp. 17, 
R. 19, W. 2nd. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note how farmers are 

* A quarter section, or homestead, of 160 acres, is the amount a settler is 
allowed to enter free (for a fee of ten dollars). Two sections in each town 


ship are reserved for school purposes. that ix, the proceeds of their sale 
belong to the school funde, 
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Fic. 1.—A Part or SaskaTCHEWAN TO SHOW THE System oF LAND SURVEY IN THE CANADIAN WEsT. 
(Compiled from Government Maps revised to 1907.) 
CD Townsiips. +++++44444 Railways. —-=~-= International Boundary Line between Canada and United States, 


; 
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pouring in—many from the United States—to take up as all Europe, outside Russia, from the mining camps of 
these “homesteads” in the parts of the provinces’ the Yukon to the shores of Hudson Bay. 
surveyed. A few years ago the total white population , : 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan numbered a few hun- GrocraPHy IN EpucaTion. 
dreds ; by 1901 these had grown to 150,000 ; now they Under this heading we noted, in the Practical Teacher 
are more like half a million. Nevertheless, Regina is of last July, the apparently incomprehensible decision 
of the Civil Service Commissioners to exclude geog- 
raphy from the list of subjects in the scheme of ex- 
— amination for clerkships (Class 1). The correspondence 
“ 3} in the press, notably in the Times, coupled with certain 
Sic tee 8 “M35 - waneits apr 
al | io influences exerted by the universities, which this action 
c | evoked, bore timely fruit, and early in November the 
8 ne oae Commissioners announced that after next year geog- 
| raphy, treated scientifically, would be added to the 
| ia list of subjects included under the head of Natural 
~ 23 at Science, of which four may be taken up. So far, so 
al . good; we must be thankful for small mercies. But 
‘ 1S we look forward to the time when geography will—as 
es it undoubtedly should—stand on its own base and claim 
| [ia rightful recognition in the Civil Service, not as an 
\— |) — ae optional adjunct or sub-section to any other subject or 
WES subjects, but as a branch of knowledge which all stu- 
dents, and Civil Service candidates most of all, must 
offer for examination. 
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The February issue of the Practical Teacher will con- 

still an insignificant-looking town to be not only the tain several helpful Papers on 

Y Si w but Msn” T™PAc _ . - a 
apital of so important an area as askatche an, bu (HE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC, 
also the capital of the North-West Provinces and the 

headquarters of the North-West Mounted Police—a Including one on Practical Arithmetic of an exceedingly 

force which has under its protection a territory as large interesting and novel character. 
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CURRENT EVENTS CONNECTED WITH 
HISTORY. 


BY E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON, WISTONS SCHOOL, BRIGHTON. 


THe Risine in ZULULAND. 


She difficulties of the race question are being felt 
just now in many quarters of the world, and 
nowhere more seriously than in South Africa. 

At the settlement of the colonies after the great 
Boer War, Dinizulu, the son of the chieftain Cetewayo, 
was restored to his position over the Zulu tribes in 
the hope that he could control them and maintain 
peaceful relations with the white population of Cape 
Colony. He is now, however, suspected of fomenting 
the “ Africa for the Africans” sentiment, and cer- 
tainly has not succeeded in keeping the tribes in sub- 
jection. 

Besides the Zulus proper, there are the natives of the 
Transvaal, the Matabele, the Swazi, the Basutos, and 
the tribes of Pondoland, who are always more or less 
ready to rebel against British rule. At the present 


moment Dinizulu professes himself much surprised at. 


the threatening measures taken by the white men, who 
ordered his royal kraal to be burnt unless he loyally 
submitted. 

The trouble with the Zulus dates from the year 1878, 
when Cetewayo refused to receive the ultimatum of 
Sir Bartle Frere, the British Commissioner for South 
Africa, which required him to abandon his military 
organisation and act under the control of a British 
Resident. Upon the king’s refusal Zululand was in- 
vaded, when) it soon became apparent that both in 
numbers and in military warfare the natives were far 
superior to the British forces. In January 1879 a 
British camp at Isandlwana was attacked by the Zulus, 
and the troops cut to pieces, and only the magnificent 
stand made by the small force in charge of the hospital 
at Rorke’s Drift kept the Zulus from invading Natal. 
It took more than twenty thousand white men to defeat 
the natives at Ulundi, and all the military genius of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley to settle this nation of gallant 
fighters. 

At the present time the chief cause for anxiety lies 
in the great disproportion between the white and the 
native populations. Most of the tribes between the 
Cape and Zanzibar are semi-barbarous, and we are told 
that the doctrines of Christianity, so far as they have 
been absorbed by the native races, have had the 
result of increasing their consciousness of equality, or 
even of superiority, to the white man! On the other 
hand, the contemptuous behaviour and attitude of the 
Europeans are provocative and disturbing to a very 
large extent. Hence, in spite of the many precautions 
taken, there is grave reason for anxiety in this region. 


Tue Royav Vistrors. 

Never before has England been graced with the 
presence of so many royal visitors at one time as during 
the last few weeks of the present year. 

The Kaiser paid his promised visit to our King, and 
after visiting the City and attending a few public 
functions, took a quiet holiday at Highcliffe Castle. 
There he entertained the children of the village school 
to tea, heard them sing, and complimented them upon 
their clear, high voices. 

The King and Queen of Spain, with the little Prince of 
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the Asturias, were brought to our shores in the battle- 
ship Renown—a delicate compliment to the nation 
whose vessels of war were scattered by us, with the help 
of a “ mighty tempest,” when the Armada threatened 
our coasts. 

The descendant of the great Ferdinand of Aragon and 
of Charles the Fifth, as well as of the bigoted Philip 
the Second, is fortunate enough to rule over his country 
when its prospects for peace and prosperity are com- 
paratively fair. 

Though Spain has to a large extent withdrawn herself 
during the past century from active participation in 
European politics, yet she is now reviving some of her 
former passion for building vast battleships and possess- 
ing a great navy. 

There is nothing, however, in the Spanish tempera- 
ment to enable Spain ever again to take her former 
position as mistress of the seas. The days when success 
could be won by “ buccaneering ” expeditions are over, 
and commercial prosperity, as an ideal, is entirely foreign 
to the national character of the present time at least. 

The Queen of Portugal was one of the sovereigns who 
visited this country in order to be present at the mar- 
riage of Prince Charles of Bourbon with Princess Louise 
of Orleans. Portugal is just now undergoing the 
throes of political disruption. The King, against the 
wishes of Parliament, supports his minister, Signor 
Franco, a statesman of the type of Strafford, and has 
dissolved the Assembly and placed the country under 
the dictatorship of this man. 

The Crown Prince is said to be involved with the 
party opposed to the King. 

The “coming of the Northmen,” in the persons of 
the King and Queen of Norway and the ever-popular 
Prince Olaf, has, as before, stirred the hearts of English- 
men and Englishwomen to their depths, and a hearty 
welcome has been assured to those whose ancestors in 
the old days brought ruin and pillage and desolation 
into the “ fair realm of England.” 


Tue Bourbon MARRIAGE. 


‘The royal wedding at Wood Norton is now a thing of 
the past, but it stands for much in history when we 
remember that the brother of the bride very narrowly 
escaped being at the present moment the ruler of a 
kingdom of France. 

The French crown was, in point of fact, actually 
offered to the Compte de Chambord, father of the 
bride, in 1875, when the nation was wavering between 
allegiance to the Bourbons and the establishment of a 
republic. But he, with the characteristic obstinacy of 
his race, refused to accept the condition that he should 
acknowledge the tricoloured flag of the Revolution to 
be the national emblem, saying that “ he would never 
surrender the white lilies of the Bourbons.” 

This settled the question, and in that year a republic 
was formally constituted, while the royal family went 
into exile at Wood Norton. There the “ uncrowned 
king” still keeps a kind of mimic court, surrounded 
by a household most of whose ancestors shed their 
blood in the French Revolution in the cause of 
royalty. 

It is also interesting to note that this is not the first 
time that Evesham, the nearest town, has witnessed a 
royal wedding. Six hundred years ago, in the reign 
of Edward the First, the Princess Eleanor of Aqui- 
taine went from thence to marry the Welsh prince, 
Llewelyn. 
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AND GENERAL NOTES. 


BATTERSEA 


SCIENTIFIC 


HART-SMITH, A.R.C.SC., F.LC., 
POLYTECHNIC. 


BY J. 


Sitica GLASss. 


"THE disadvantages of ordinary glass for chemical 

purposes are that it is attacked by water, alkalies, 
and certain acids, and also apt to break when sub- 
mitted to sudden changes of temperature. ; 

Fused silica was first made by M. Gaudin in 1839, 
and rediscovered by Professor Boys in 1879. A few 
years ago a tube two feet long by about half an inch in 
diameter, uneven in bore and irregular in thickness, 
would have cost about £20; but owing to the great 
progress made in the last two years, a similar size tube, 
but perfect in bore and thickness, can be purchased for 
thirty shillings at the present time. 

Fused quartz or silica glass is one of the most re- 
fractive of materials. It is not absolutely infusible (if 
it were, it could not be manufactured), but begins to 
soften at a temperature of 1500° C., and when some- 
what hotter than this can be worked by skilled men. 
The glass is harder than felspar, and when cut with a 
file gives a clean fracture. When red-hot, cold water 
may be thrown on it without causing it to break. The 
density is 2°21 grams per c.c. Its melting-point is 
unknown, but platinum runs at a temperature at which 
a mass of silica only becomes plastic. Its expansion, 
which is very regular up to about 1000° C., is only 
about one-seventeenth as great as that of glass. This 
small expansion renders the substance very suitable 
for the construction of accurate thermometers; while 
its indifference to changes of temperatures would allow 
a clinical thermometer made of it to be sterilised, after 
use by a patient, by plunging it into boiling water or 
passing it through the flame of a Bunsen burner. 


PoLLUTION oF RIVERS. 


The British Science Guild recently sent an influential 
deputation to the Local Government Board upon the 
subject of the prevention of the pollution of rivers, 

Speaking generally, the pollution of our water supply 
increases with the demand for pure water, while the 
area from which such water can be obtained in the 
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yellowish ; the milk of freshly-calved cows; and that 
of cows in ill-health. The best and richest milk is of 
a nearly chalky-white colour. The bulk of milk now 
sold is, however, dyed, either annatto or one of the 
coal-tar dyes—generally methyl orange—being used. 

If a sample of milk be allowed to stand in a glass 
vessel until the cream has risen to the surface, it will 
be found that an artificially coloured milk will yield 
a layer of cream lighter than the rest of the milk, while 
in a naturally high-coloured milk the cream will be 
yellow, and the skim-milk much whiter. 

If methyl orange be present, the milk will be turned 
pink by the addition of a few drops of dilute sulphuric 
acid ; while, if the milk be made alkaline with a little 
sodium bicarbonate, and a piece of white filter-paper 
peas in it for a few hours, the paper will have a yel- 
owish-brown tinge if the dye-stuff annatto be present. 


DENATURED ALCOHOL. 


Although opinions may differ as to whether alcohol 
is or is not of value to the human race, it is generally 
agreed that, if any article of food or drink is to be 
taxed, alcohol is the most convenient substance to tax. 
But alcohol is also of great importance from an in- 
dustrial point of view. Many useful substances are 
made from it—for example, chloroform ; it is largely 
used as a solvent—for example, in varnishes—and as 
fuel. The problem is therefore introduced, how to tax 
alcohol without interfering with those industries which 
use it in their manufacturing operations. England was 
the first country to attempt to settle this difficulty 
by “denaturing” the aleohol—that is, so treating it 
as to render its use as a drink impossible, while not 
interfering with its use for industrial purposes. The 
method suggested by the late Mr. George Phillips, and 
first adopted here about fifty years ago, has been found 
to be the best. It consists in adding to the alcohol 


.& certain quantity of wood-naphtha or crude methyl 


alcohol. This renders the spirit undrinkable. The 
wood-naphtha cannot be removed from the alcohol 
by distillation or any other mechanical treatment, or 
by chemical means. The alcohol thus denatured can 
be supplied free of duty, and without any extra cost 
to the user beyond that of “ methylating”’ it. 


— 


GLACIER MorTION. 


Professor Tarr has lately described the remarkable 
changes that are now taking place in the famous Mala- 
spina Glacier of Alaska. Masses that have previously 
been at rest and covered by moraines are now develorp- 
ing crevasses and commencing to advance. The alder 


neighbourhood of our large towns is diminishing. Ex- 
isting local authorities often subordinate the guarding 
of the purity of streams to the easy disposal of refuse. 
Often a sanitary authority situated towards the head 
of a stream collects its own drinking water from a 
pure source, and then allows its refuse matter to enter 
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the stream, paying no regard to the needs of other 
towns lower down the river. One could hardly expect 
a local authority to go to extra trouble and expense 
in disposing of its sewage when the whole benefit is to 
be reaped by other bodies; and this is one of the 
reasons urged by the deputation for placing the control 
of our rivers under a central authority. 


Tue CoLour or MILK. 


The principal protein in milk is the substance called 
casein, Which is kept in a state of more or less perfect 
solution by its partnership with caleium phosphate: 
The solution is not clear, but opalescent, and is the 
chief cause of the opaque whiteness of milk. 

The colour of natural milk is, except in rare instances, 
white. The exceptions are the milk of Jersey cows; 
the milk of cows newly turned out to’ grass, which is 


and cotton-wood trees developed their foliage in 1906, 
and were then partly swallowed up by the moving ice. 
Professor Tarr refers these movements to the shaking 
of the district by the earthquakes of 1899. The fall of 
masses of snow, caused by these earthquakes, would 
thus have taken seven years to influence the glacier ; but 
the crushing of the resisting masses in the lowlands is 
just what might be expected from a sudden addition 
of snow to the reservoirs in the hills. 

This paper is interesting in relation to M. Piette’s 
theory of the Glacial Period. M. Piette attributes the 
glacial climate of the northern hemisphere to the re- 
lease of ice masses by earthquakes at the pole, assisted 
by the uprush of volcanic vapours and hot springs 
along the.fissures. About this time the Atlantic con- 
tinent from Iceland to Ireland fell in, and the whole 
ice sped southwards, leaving the pole free for a time, 








The Teaching of History. 


HISTORY TEACHING: ITS 
VALUE AND REALITY. 


BY E. M. WHITE, MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
BRIGHTON. 


Proressor Bury’s OPINION. 


URING the discussion on the teaching of History 

at the Federal Conference on Education held 

this year, Professor Bury said that in the past history 
as taught in schools was not considered a subject of 
very high educational value. The justification for 
admitting it at all was that it was a branch of general 
impressions something like a “ Child’s Guide to Know- 
ledge.” It assisted a capacity for putting numbers 
in the head, just as geography put names in one’s head. 
He himself was sceptical whether history could be 


made a fruitful study in school years, for it was a rare . 


thing to make history of educational value and to 
prevent it from becoming a dead weight on the memory. 


THE JUSTIFICATION FOR Ir. 


We have travelled beyond the idea that history in 
schools is merely a list of battles, treaties, and dates, 
but have we travelled far beyond it? If any one can 
be sceptical as to whether that subject can be made a 
fruitful study in schools, it would appear that the dis- 
tance we have gone is short. The -justification for 
Professor Bury’s remarks lies in the fact that, partly 
on account of the kind of questions asked at examina- 
tions, partly through teachers’ lack of interest or know- 
ledge, a great deal of school history consists of the 
lives of sovereigns instead of the lives of peoples, of 
the habits of individual rulers instead of the tendencies 
of nations. And even these lives are not very much 
alive. Seldom do we find historical personages treated 
as characters of like passions to ourselves. How many 
have realised with something of surprise—and, later, 
with surprise at the surprise—that persons who have 
become famous are moved by ordinary feelings and 
circumstances ; that they think and talk as we do; 
and that they do not live always in newspapers or in 
an atmosphere of admiration? It is not driven home 
that the men and women of history were not person- 
ages unlike us, who did one or two very grand or very 
bad things, and spent the rest of their lives in monu- 
mental inaction. 


“THe PrEopLe” In History Lessons. 


Again, if the people as a whole are mentioned, they 
are spoken of in an impersonal manner that tells little. 
“The people were indignant,” “ The people rejoiced,” 
“The nation wanted this or disliked that ’”’—what 
reality is there in these phrases? How do they visualise 
angry passions, demands for justice, conflicting opinions, 
or national rejoicings ? And yet very little more than 
these phrases are used to indicate the thoughts and 
feelings of the ordinary people. In some text-books 
there are a few pages at the end of each period devoted 
to the social life, dress, amusements, etc., of that 
period. But how often are these pages turned over 





unnoticed in order to reach the next reign! Certainly 
the pages are not very valuable if studied as a separate 
section from the events of the period, but perhaps that 
would be preferable to their being altogether unread. 


THe EpucaTioNnaL VALUE oF History. 


If, then, the main object of history teaching is not 
the training of the memory or the imparting of general 
information, what is its educational value? It can 
aim at many and various results, the chief of which 
may be summarised as follows :— 


1. To give Ideals. 


It could give ideals to the pupils by the depicting of 
men and women who are not far removed from our- 
selves, but who, by work or sacrifice, made their lives 
of more value than the majority of commonplace exist- 
ences. No other subject can give quite the same results 
as history in this respect. Even literature has, in gen- 
eral, the disadvantage of its not being materially real, 
of the characters not having lived, of the events not 
having really happened. But in history the people 
did live, the deeds were done, and therefore there is always 
the encouragement that “ what man has done, man may 
do.” The writer knows of an instance where lessons on 
the chivalry of the Middle Ages and the knights’ ideals 
caused the members of a certain form to found a society 
among themselves. The rules were that those belong- 
ing to the society (which was dignified by being called 
a secret one !) should never tell a lie, and should keep 
their honour unsullied. 


2. To train Imagination and Judgment. 


Then the history lessons can train and exercise the 
imagination and the judgment, the former by vividly- 
drawn pictures of events and scenes, and the latter by 
presenting conflicting motives and different solutions of 
difficulties. By making real to the pupils one rioting 
mob, one famous court scene, one great battle, the 
teacher does work of more value than by teaching 
them every episode in a particular reign ; and causing 
scholars to realise the various courses open to a sove- 
reign or statesman at a critical period, and to see the 
reason for the adoption of the one chosen, is more 
useful than teaching them lists of “ causes and results.” 
Exercising the imagination and judgment, even if the 
lesson doing so is forgotten, will have a more permanent 
and beneficial effect than loading the memory with facts 
that it cannot hold for iong. 


3. To enforce the Idea of Continuity. 


The history lesson can form a connecting link with 
the past, and by the effects of things which have hap- 
pened the deeds of our ancestors can be shown as affect- 
ing us personally. The actions of long ago have leit 
their mark on our nation, and their results travel with 
us from afar. And the interest roused in the pupils by 
realising this more than repays the pains taken in tracing 
it out. Besides, in connecting past with present, the 
inevitability of consequences, the certainty of effect 
following cause, can be illustrated as by nothing else ; 
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for what time alone can show of present events, time 
has shown of past ones. 


4. To further Interest in Present-Day Affairs. 


History is able to promote an interest in the present 
welfare of the country, in its history in the making. 
The pupils, having followed the story up to their own 
day, will wish te know how it continues, and will wish 
it to continue well. Their knowledge of how their 
country became what it is will grve them a better 
power of judging the tendencies of their own time. 
They will have an intelligent interest in ancient institu- 
tions; and if they see it is necessary to abolish some of 
them now as being useless, they will urge it with re- 
membrance and gratitude for what the institutions 
have done rather than with scorn—a point of view that 
is too much neglected. A saner view of the politics 
of the day can also be inculcated, for the pupils will 
have seen the results of power without knowledge, and 
of acts dictated by feeling rather than reason. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

How can all these aims be carried out ? Like a great 
many of the aims in education, they can be most effec- 
tively accomplished indirectly. Let the teacher have 
them continually in mind, and he cannot help his 
lessons and his pupils being influenced by them. More 
direct means can only be applied to elder pupils. Such 
facts as dates, the order of sovereigns, etc., can be fixed 
when the memory is most plastic ; and it would be well 
to remember that broad outlines known thoroughly are 
more beneficial than a mass of insignificant details in- 
completely mastered. Unless the scholar is specialising 


in the subject, much that has a place in ordinary text- 


books might be with advantage omitted. In fact, a 
good beginning to making history of more value would 
be to burn 90 per cent. of the school cram-books that 
are in existence at the present time. This act, which 
would in itself become historic in each school, might 
serve to illustrate the burning of Luther’s books. The 
scholars grouped in the playground, the bonfire in the 
centre, the anathema pronounced on each book as it 
was cast into the flames—all this would be more than 
effective. And if a twinkle appears in the eyes of the 
onlookers—or of the gentle reader—it may be con- 
cluded that the best thing to be obtained from those 
text-books is amusement. 


SociaL History. 


More use might be made of historical novels. Some 
half-dozen of these read through and supplemented by 
lessons would give a better glimpse into the lives and 
point of view of the people at various periods than a 
year's work ‘at text-books. Social history has been 
neglected for political and constitutional history. The 
eflect on the everyday circumstances and hopes and 
fears of those living at the time of such charters and 
laws as Magna Carta and Habeas Corpus Act is seldom 
shown. Let the pupils realise the ordinary life and 
pleasures and work of the ordinary people, and history 
will become a more real thing than it it is confined to 
the doings of the King and Court and Parliament. 


EXAMINATIONS. 
Unfortunately, examinations have to be considered. 
But they are not the sole consideration ; and occasion- 
ally even they are not the enemtes of true education. 


There has been a tendency lately in certain question 
papers to test knowledge other than that obtainable 
from an ordinary history book. But whether ex- 
aminations are passed or not, if interest in the past 
and present and future history of the country is not 
awakened by the end of the school period, then the 
history teaching has to a great extent failed. 


A Form or RECAPITULATION. 


As a recapitulation to lessons of the kind indicated in 
this article, one or two could be given on imagining an 
ancient Briton coming to life again in Tudor times, or 
an Elizabethan gentleman attending a Georgian court. 
The impressions and comments of these beings would 
form a résumé of the social characteristics of the periods, 
and would emphasise better than anything else the 
changes and developments that had occurred. It might 
be as well for the teacher to imagine himself revisiting 
this planet two hundred years hence, and commenting 
on the probable method of teaching history in our 
schools at that time. 

—- toot pate — 


GRAPHICAL HISTORY. 


BY T. G. TIBBEY, B.A. 


ROM a realisation of the value of graphs in mathe- 
matics there has sprung appreciation of their 
possible value in the teaching of history, particularly 
as aiding the development of the time sense, and making 
more easy the retention of dates in the memory. Many 
teachers have long used such a line of time as was 
advocated by Professor Withers in “ Teaching and 
Organisation.” This was a slip of paper 2 feet 4 inches 
long, which, on the scale of 2 inches for 500 years, 
would allow of the representation of the period from 
4600 B.c. to the present day, the slip being read right 
and left from the Christian era, some two-thirds of the 
way along. A few moments’ thought will bring home 
the value of so simple a contrivance to any pupil who 
has to deal with both ancient and modern history. 
The method is equally applicable to shorter periods, 
and for it the ordinary squared paper used for graphs 
can be pressed into service. Thus the plotting of the 
chief dates of the Hundred Years’ War in a vertical 
column, on a scale, say, of one inch to twenty years, 
would bring home to the pupils, more readily than 
much talking, its periods of activity and comparative 
quiescence ; and the Parliaments between 1603 and 
1640 having been thus charted, the reason for the 
Triennial Act will be made clear. 

The same plan can also be usefully adopted when it 
is desired to show the inter-connection of two or more 
series of events within the same period. Thus the 
chief dates in the wars with Scotland and with France 
having been represented to scale on squared paper, in 
vertical parallel columns, the force of the proverb, “ li 
that you France will win, then with Scotland first 
begin,” will be brought home; whilst the period from 
1688 to 1745 could be similarly shown, under the three 
heads of foreign wars, Jacobite plots, and ministries in 
power, to bring out the connection between the first two 
and the freedam of Walpole’s ministry from either. 
Instances need not be multiplied; they will occur to 
any who teach history, and but little practice will 
give pupils facility to draft such “ graphs” for them- 
selves. 


These charts deal with one dimension only. A very 











suggestive attempt to press two-dimension graphs into 
the service of history teaching has been made by Mr. 
J. E. S. Henerie of Melbourne, and explained in a 
small pamphlet recently issued. He believes in the 
importance of representing any continuous process by 
curves, and urges that “history is beyond all else a 
continuous rise or fall, a continuous development of 
men, of thoughts, of causes, and of struggles which can 
be as truly represented by curves as can be the rise 
and fall of temperature on the chart of the fever 
patient.” Thus, selecting a series of dates which 
illustrate the progress of some particular cause or 
struggle, he “ plots” these along a horizontal axis, and 
uses a vertical axis to illustrate the progress of the 
cause, or the success or failure of one party in the 
struggle. As an example, the Hundred Years’ War is 
thus illustrated to show the rise and decline of English 
power in France :— 
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the reasons for the shape of any particular curve may 
help somewhat to an appreciation of the value of his- 
toric evidence and a realisation of the different views 
that may be based upon the same facts, Here much 
will depend upon the age of the pupils. The plotting 
of such graphs by the pupils themselves affords a val- 
uable exercise for their judgment; and when the work 
has been done as reproduction of a lesson given or of 
a chapter studied, it provides the teacher with a ready 
means oi testing how far the essential facts have been 
grasped and correcily related. 

There can be little doubt as to the interest aroused 
by such work, and this, whilst constituting a strong 


_ argument in its favour, also involves a possible danger : 


for too much time and attention may be given to it, 
because the pupils like it and it looks well. These 
graphs are not history; they are merely helps to its 
knowledge. Their real.value lies in the thought given 
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Tue Hunprep Years’ Wark (Risk AND DecLINE oF EncGuisu Power tN FRANCE). 


Notes to Diagram:—1. Sluys. 2. Cressy. 3. Calais. 4. Poitiers. 


5. Treaty of Bretigny. 6. Harfleur. 7. Agincourt. 8. Troyes. 


9. Crevant. 10. Verneuil. 11. Rouvrai. 12. Orleans. 13. Death of Bedford. 14. Normandy lost. 15. All lost except Calais. 


The method lends itself to the representation of two 
series of events within the same period. The follow- 
ing rough graph of the careers of Charles the First and 
Cromwell (see p. 358) was worked out recently by a class 
and teacher in conjunction, suggestions, with reasons, 
being given for the varying heights of each curve. 

One point may be noted here: in such graphs the 
pupil is dealing with two classes of terms. The scale 
having been given, the dates can be accurately plotted ; 
but the varying heights of the curve must remain a 
matter of opinion about which judgment may be 
exercised. Thus, in the first, it is open to question 
whether the period from 1360 to 1415 should be repre- 
sented by a continuously rising curve (simplicity has 
been preferred to accuracy); the second, which is 
more complicated, might equally arouse discussion. 
Though this variable factor may occasionally lead to 
error, it is, on the whole, an advantage. It affords a 
ready means by which the pupil can express his 
opinion on certain points more concisely than by 
writing; whilst if the graph be sketched upon the 
blackboard by the teacher during the lesson, his judg- 
ment upon the progress of events will be made more 
clear to the class. In the latter case many of the 
pupils will be better able to visualise the results of a 
lesson, and any discussion that may take place as to 


to their planning, and in the help they afford to re- 
membrance and comprehension of the salient features 
of the period treated. Hence elaborate work should 
not be aimed at; the graphs should be quickly though 
accurately plotted, and should afterwards be used for 
revision work, whilst pupils should occasionally be 
called upon to explain orally, either to the teacher or 
to the class, their reasons for plotting the particular 
curve drawn. It needs also to be remembered that 
only certain aspects of history can be usefully illus- 
trated by graphs, whether of the column or the curve 
variety, and that where these become too complicated 
for the ready comprehension of the pupil they tend 
to defeat their end. Nor does it follow that every 
date plotted must be remembered. Various devices 
can be employed to emphasise the more important of 
these, the indispensable pegs upon which any know- 
ledge of history hangs. But with all reservations these 
methods are worth trying, and may be made valuable 
helpmates. A useful book for such work is one made 
of alternate leaves of squared and exercise paper. The 
graph can be drawn on the former; on the latter can 
be written any further notes in explanation ; whilst if 
the middle leaf is of squared paper, the double page 
resulting may be used for a small general time-chart, 
having the date column in the middle, and events con- 
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nected with British history plotted on the one side, 
those of foreign countries on the other. 
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THE TEACHING OF ANCIENT 
HISTORY. 


BY E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON, WISTONS SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, BRIGHTON, 
Author of “* Makers of Europe,” “ The Ancient World,” ete. 


N the present crowded state of the school curriculum 
he would be a rash individual who would plead for 

the addition of another subject to the school time-table. 
But while the matter and methods of history teaching 
are so much in the air, it may be interesting to see 
whether, by judicious management of time and mate- 
rial, our history schemes may not be so arranged as to 
include the story of the famous world empires of old 
days. The great fault of our schemes in ordinary 
schools is the monotonous reiteration of the history of 
the pupils’ own land. That this should hold a promi- 
nent place we are probably all agreed ; but with many 
of us there is a serious question as to the advantage 
of a detailed and minute study of the subject save, m 
exceptional cases, as a basis for future specialization, 
Broad, general outlines of British history are surely 
what are most needed to make the subject real and 


vivid to children of school age. Further, insistence on 
detail and an exclusively patriotic study of history 
have the active disadvantage of creating an altogether 
disproportionate view of the importance of Britain in 
the child’s mind, as well as of putting British history 
into an isolated position, which is not only historically 
untrue, but forbids the idea of continuity, takes no 
broad views of cause and effect, and makes no com- 
parisons with the life stories of other nations. There is a 
strong tendency nowadays, moreover, to feed the mind 
of the pupils of the highest standards of the primary 
schools with the drier kind of political history—the 
meaning of Home Rule, the development of the suffrage 
question, methods of local government, and so on— 
which is not deeply interesting even to their elders, and 
with them can have but the one effect of sending them 
out of school with a loathing for history. The personal 
element must be found, and the farther away it is from 
the present day the brighter is the atmosphere of ro- 
mance with which it is surrounded. To “ begin with 
the policeman” is to begin at the wrong end. That 
worthy official is far more interesting when we can see 
in him the lineal descendant of the “ lictor”’ of ancient 
Rome. 

Of one thing we may be sure. The history of Britain 
will be far more intelligently studied by the adult, if 
not by-the child, when it is linked with that of other 
lands. “ He little knows of England that only Eng- 





land knows” is as true from the historical point of 
view as from any other. 

With regard to the teaching of European history, 
we have, slowly and reluctantly, at length decided 
that it is somewhat absurd to teach a class about the 
“* Norman Conquest” so as to give the impression that 
the said “‘ Normans” dropped from the sky, or arrived 
from the land formerly known as Gaul, and dimly 
associated with Cesar, having previously existed for 
the sole purpose of conquering England. We also 
realize, perhaps, that to talk of “ Wolsey’s foreign 
policy ” to pupils who know nothing of sixteenth cen- 
tury France, Italy, or Spain is somewhat of a farce ; 
and that a lesson on the War of the Spanish Succession 
is a trifle dull when the class has never heard of Louis 
the Fourteenth. But even if we are agreed that Euro- 
pean history should be taught side by side with that 
of England, if not as a basis for the latter, I would still 
suggest that a thoroughly intelligent survey of both 
can be made in outline at the rate of three or even 
two lessons a week for three years of middle and lower 
school life; and at the age, say, of fourteen, in an 
Upper IV. form or Seventh Standard, a year might be 
profitably spent in the study of broad outlines of ancient 
or world history. 

Some of the advantages to be gained would be these. 
The romance of history, which the detailed study of 
modern epochs is apt to suppress and stifle, is found 
in its finest form in the world of the ancients. 

Now this spirit of romance is a quality which, if we 
are not careful to preserve it, will shortly have dis- 
appeared altogether from the subjects taught in school. 
We are so careful to teach everything in the “ true 
scientific method,” to dissect the raimbow and the 
primrose with equal solemnity, to make geography 
a matter of mud-raking and sand-hills, to explain 
the exact meaning of every word of Shakespeare in the 
literature lesson, and even sometimes to parse and 
analyse them, that we stand-in some danger, not only 
that our children will never see the wood for the trees, 
but also that imagination, of which romance is both 
the food and the offspring, will die out altogether. 

But imagination, that fairy gift of childhood, is a 
faculty so precious and so rare in children of a larger 
growth that we hail any sign of it with joy and grati- 
tude, and hasten to dub the owners thereof poet, artist, 
or master of fiction, as the case may be. Why, then, 
do we not try more earnestly to cultivate and train the 
faculty in our schools? The germs of it are there in 
every normal child, and yet we try our best to destroy 
them with such purely “ reasonable” treatment as 1s 
afforded by a diet of science, mathematics, and “ scien- 
tific” history and geography. Surely any subject 
which lends itself to imaginative description, which 
demands imaginative effort, which stimulates the 
imagination in any form, should be gladly grasped as 
a precious means of attaining a most desirable end. 

Literature is undoubtedly the finest instrument for 
training the imagination, but the study of ancient 
history runs it very close. For the story of those by- 
gone days is on a larger, grander scale than our own, 
and at once introduces the pupil to another world— 
a world filled with colour and movement, where strange 
things happened and marvellous people lived and had 
their being; and yet withal a world so like our own 
that he begins to learn, perhaps for the first time, the 
lesson of the continuity of the human race. 

Most children, I fancy, possess a wonder world of 
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their own—we catch glimpses of it as we watch the 
small boy strut the pavement with his mimic sword, 
or the children playing “ houses” with their oyster- 
shells—but it should surely be the teacher’s task, when 
the little ones grow older, to people this region with 
the giants who lived in the Heroic Age of the earth, 
who cannot, therefore, be subjected to the minute 
scrutiny and detailed investigation which kill romance. 
Otherwise that wonder world may become infested with 
less desirable inhabitants, and may shrink to the dimen- 
sions of a backyard or a milliner’s shop. 

“Mother, children are so stupid nowadays,” com- 
plained an eight-year-old maiden not long ago. “I 
never can get them to play Josephine to my Napoleon.” 
And if the demand in this case was excessive, one fears 
that in many others the modern child would be equally 
at fault. 

Some teachers may still think, however, that modern 
history should supply all that is needed. But there 
are, to my thinking, two reasons, at least, why ancient 
history is more suitable for this especial end in the 
child’s mental existence. The story of the ancient 
world must of necessity include the study of those 
charming myths and legends of the past which, though 
they may, and should be, taught as legends, represent 
a stage of development common to the childhood period 


. of the race and of the individual. The history of every 


country of the Old World is preceded by this “ twi- 
light” period; and its history can amemi be taught 
apart from it, since it contains the germs of much that 
is historically true. To teach this as “ mythology,” 
on the other hand, as a thing quite apart from the 
history of the country which gave it birth, is prac- 
tically impossible ; for the two are often inextricably 
merged, and it is often to this “ folk-lore” that we 
must go to get the truest picture of the mind, manners, 
faith, and customs of each nation. 

The second reason in favour of ancient history as 
food for the imagination is that we have, more or less 
close at hand, a very valuable storehouse of antiquities, 
which can and should be used in frequent illustration 
of our lessons. To take a child to the British Museum 
and expect him to show eager interest in statues and 
relics of people of whose existence he knows absolutely 
nothing, is little short of criminal. But if it has ever 
been a history teacher's happy lot to conduct thither 
a party of pupils who have been studying, say, the his- 
tory of Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria for a year or 
less, he cannot fail to have been struck by the keen 
interest shown, not only in the mummies—they are 
apt to pall—but in the wonderful wall-paintings illus- 
trating the belief of the people in a sein life, the 
tools, clothes, furniture, house-models, etc., in the 
Egyptian galleries, as well as in the statues of the kings 
and the campaigns of the Assyrian lords, which they 
can now “ place” and characterize in history. : 

The mention of Egypt and Assyria reminds me that 
even the upholders of the teaching of ancient history 
usually limit it to the story of Greece and Rome. But 
this is surely as unfair to the older empires as it is to 
teach the history of England apart from that of Europe. 
If the growth of Rome depended largely on Greece, it 
was concerned no less with Carthage and the conquests 
of Alexander. But the empire of Alexander is bound 
up with that of Persia, and Persia involves that of 
Babylonia and Assyria, and Ancient Egypt dominates 
the whole by virtue of her antiquity and the early civi- 
lization handed on by her to her younger neighbours. 
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To teach the development of Greece and Rome, there- 
fore, as the only example of ancient history is alto- 
gether misleading when we consider the question of 
dates. Moreover, this aspect of the subject is hack- 
neyed in comparison with the other, whose freshness is 
its great charm. 

The connection of these different empires brings me 
to the last reason which I shall give here for teaching 
this subject. 

There is emphatically no other study so suitable for 
impressing that continuity of nations, that linking on of 
one country to another, which is one of the supreme 
facts of history. This ability to trace back the un- 
broken chain which runs from modern England back 
through ancient Rome by way of Greece, and Pheenicia, 
and Babylonia, and Crete to Egypt and Chaldea, is the 
finest possible groundwork either for future historical 
study, or for that wide interest in world matters and 
the trend of civilization which is often so conspicuously 
absent from the people of to-day. 


>it Pete 
A SUGGESTION FOR THE 
HISTORY LESSON. 
BY A. J. KER, NORTHFIELDS SCHOOL, WEST EALING. 


"T“HE boy who reads is the boy who knows. Every 

observant teacher will agree as to the truth of 
this statement. The writer recently drew up a list 
of the six boys who had read the greatest number of 
books from the school library during the preceding 
year, and found that the same six boys headed the list 
for aggregate marks during the same period. 

The purpose of this article, however, is not to put 
a premium on the mere youthful bookworm. It is 
written rather with a view to showing the importance 
of incentive and guidance in the matter of a boy’s 
reading. A few there are who need guidance only, 
but the greater number, not having yet begun to read, 
need « strong incentive also. 

To provide both of these in some measure, the 
writer suggests the following plan, not for its novelty 
but for its practicability and proved usefulness. 

Towards the end of the year the catalogue of the 
local library, together with any other book of reference 
that can be procured, is carefully consulted. From 
these a list is made of those stories which are suitable 
for boys’ reading, and which at the same time deal 
with the period in history to be studied by the class 
during the year. No matter how slight may be their 
connection with the particular period, provided they 
are good, healthy, stirring stuff, let them be included 
in the list. If the teacher has read them so much the 
better. In that case a lesson might well be devoted 
to an informal chat upon the characters, scenes, cus- 
toms, etc., depicted in some of the favourites. 

A word of caution at this point. Do not let the list 
be too ambitious. Remember that the boys are not 
historical students willing to wade through ponderous 
tomes in their eagerness for exact knowledge. 

What guides a boy when selecting a book from a 
catalogue ? Either the authos’s name or the title. 
Some will have heard of Henty, Ballantyne, Kingston, 
Fenn, and Marryatt, and from these writers they will 
make their selections. But then they will miss the 
joys of many a stirring story from the pen of a less- 
known author. As will be seen from a glance at the 


following titles, some of the works are by writers whom 
“every schoolboy” is not acquainted with. And, 
further, what of the choice depending solely on the 
title? One is reminded of the baker who, having 
joined the local library, headed his list with “‘ Yeast ” f 

For the following year the syllabus is “The Tudor 
Period,” and among others on the list are the following : 
—By Right of Conquest, by Henty; The Armourer’s 
’Prentices, by C. M. Yonge; Kenilworth, by Scott ; 
Westward Ho! by Kingsley ; Penshurst Castle, by Mrs. 
E. Marshall ; Lost Treasure of Trevlyn, by E. E. Green; 
The Dogs of War, by Pickering; Draytons and Dave- 


‘nants, by Mrs. Charles; Barbara Winslow, Rebel, by 


Beth Ellis; By Dulvercombe’s Waters, by H. Vallings. 

Having carefully drawn up a list of, say, thirty 
books, each with its library number assigned to it, pin 
the list up in a prominent position in the classroom. 
Thus much as to guidance; now let us consider the 
incentive. Divide another sheet of paper, headed 
“List of Library Members” into two columns—one 
for “‘Member’s name,” the other for “ Books read.” 
As soon as a boy has read one of the books enter his 
name as a member, and in the other column indicate 
the particular book by a number or letter. Once the 
list 1s displayed, the writer guarantees that there will 
be a keen competition for the honour of heading the 
list of members. As a further incentive, a copy of his 
favourite book might be awarded to the boy who is 
first to read a dozen, and who, moreover, in his essays, 
** talks,”’ and lessons has shown that he has really read 
them. Cursory reading should be discouraged. 

Occasionally, then, give as an exercise in composi- 
tion an account of a book previously read as indicated 
by the members’ list, the teacher choosing the par- 
ticular book to be dealt with in each case. Let the 
best of these be rewritten upon foolscap, and the youth- 
ful “ appreciations ” thus obtained might be exhibited 
near the library record. Do not be disappointed if 
at first they consist of little more than a meagre outline 
of the first two or three pages. The power of conden- 
sation and discrimination will come only after much 
practice. 

Make much of the first sign of criticism, especially 
if it be of an adverse nature. Encourage the writer 
of such: he may be a critical genius in the embryo! 

Considering this idea at almost its lowest estimate, 
the amount of stimulus it will give to the history lesson 
is incaléulable. The lessons for the week, perhaps, 
deal with the “‘ Wars of the Roses.” One of the mem- 
bers will probably have taken out a book treating in 
detail some event in the great struggle. Ask him to 
select a portion that he considers interesting, and let 
him read it aloud to the class. Unconsciously the 
facts will thus be “ driven home ” through the medium 
of narrative; and every teacher knows that no surer 
method exists. 

The trifling amount of time and labour necessary to 
adopt this plan will be amply rewarded. One requires 
but to see, during a lesson in which interest seems to 
flag, the shooting up of a hand and the glittering of the 
eyes of a small boy in the back row who hears the 
mention of a man’s name—a man with whom he has 
long been on friendly terms. Has he not followed 
with beating heart the account of his hero’s hand-to- 
hand conflict with half a dozen desperadoes? “ Causes” 
and “ results” are for the time forgotten, and interest 
revives as the same small boy describes, in maybe un- 
grammatical sequence, the story of the fight. 





















































THE MUSEUM IN THE INFANTS’ 
SCHOOL. 
BY CLARA E. GRANT. 


HE museum in the infants’ school is another factor 
which might be made much more potent in the 
training of children, particularly the young, whose teach- 
ing is so largely objective. Young children love things— 
even, perhaps, more than pictures—for they embody 
the idea of “use ;” they answer the question, “ What 
is it for?” which is so all-important to a child. Yet 
how the museum varies in its usefulness in the various 
types of schools! We have seen a cupboard, called by 
courtesy a “ museum,” which, with its dreary rows of 
bottles, gave the depressing effect of a doctor’s surgery 
without the life-giving properties of the same. Indeed, 
the bottles so often provided as part of the equipment 
of a school museum are sometimes a great snare. It is 
so easy to fill them, and cork them, and range them in 
rows—and leave them. 

Now, what should be the broad characteristics of a 
museum for young children? In the first place, the 
contents will be as varied as possible—iull of objects 
in direct relation to the children’s lives. Both in con- 
tents and classification the infants’ museum will be 
practical rather than “logical” or scientific in its 
narrower sense. There will be no “ animal, mineral, 
and vegetable” cases and shelves, yet the groups will 
be quite clear to the child’s mind: each central object 
will gather round it all that it would naturally recall 
to the child’s simple, practical mind. There will be, of 
course, a thoroughly systematic arrangement, but it 
will be practical and psychological rather than “ logical ” 
as older folks understand the term. Thus “ The Horse” 
will gather round it the oats, horse-shoe, toy stable, and 
the horse-hair from a cushion or cloth. Round “ The 
Cow” we shall see the “ baby calf,” the milk jug, dairy 
implements; and by “The Goat” can stand the horn 
cup; and soon. In this way the museum acts as the 
store tor illustrating the objective lessons given in the 
school. Probably all good infants’ schools base their 
schemes of “ object” or “ observation” lessons on the 
common, simple human activities and implements of 
the child’s everyday life; and it is very important to 
have the object present, either in the real or in minia- 
ture. Children, as we may recall from our own child- 
hood, love things in miniature. Tiny tea and coffee 
sets, dolly’s little saucepans, rolling-pins—all such 
things as these will find a place, especially when there 
is no doll’s house in the school. We need not fear that 
these things are too familiar to be interesting or in- 
structive. It is just what is most familiar which does 
interest children, whilst their very familiarity leads 
to the danger of overlooking them as a medium of 
instruction. In very poor neighbourhoods, too, it is 
surprising to find the many common things which the 
children do not know. Out of a large number of East 
End “ infants ” who went in little groups “ to tea with 
teacher,” scarcely one had seen a tea cosy, and the 
only definition of the sugar-tongs offered was the in- 
genious one, “ sugar two-spoons ;” nor did the analogy 
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with the coal-tongs help us much, for they too were 
equally unfamiliar. Of course life is possible without 
cosies and sugar-tongs, but the absence of such things 
in their own homes is a symptom of a narrow material 
environment which must have a cramping effect upon 
mind and habits. A rich variety of objects in a school 
museum provides endless material for “chats,” for 
enriching the children’s general knowledge and in- 
terests, and for awakening intelligence in studying 
their character and use, their development, and the 
way in which one part of God’s beautiful world helps 
another. Thus a whole shelf can be devoted to “Corn” 
—from the ears of various grains themselves, with the 
miniature scytlie, mill-house, ete., the straw with the 
toy hats, baskets, thatched roofs, long straws for suck- 
ing drinks, to the bread, biscuits, toast-rack, and 
model of the baker’s man and cart. The “ By the 
Sea” shelves will contain, besides shells and pebbles— 
so fearfully and wonderfully made and rounded—s a- 
weeds, models of fish, seabird’s egg and feathers, a toy 
sailor, fisherman, and even the diver; whilst bits of 
rounded china and glass will show the wonderful action 
of water on sharp edges. 

Whole shelves may be devoted to “ Warming and 
Lighting our Houses ”—the coal, toy coal-cart, miner's 
tools, lamps and Christmas candles, all shapes of candle- 
sticks, parts of lamps, etc.; whilst the “ Wood” shell 
may contain endless illustrations of wood and wooden 
articles—shavings, sawdust, tools, and so on. “ Leather” 
in the abstract would be an unattractive subject for 
infants, but illustrated by rows of little dollies’ boots 
and shoes, toy saddles, and a model of a cobbler, would 
lead to bright and profitable chats. One corner can 
illustrate the “‘ Post Office,” with its toy letter-box, 
scales, kinds of stamps, and postal forms. In another 
we may find tiny models of things used in “ Washing 
Ourselves, our Clothes, and our Houses ;” whilst another 
collection will show us the slate, marble, tiles, screws, 
locks, ete., used in “ Building our Houses.” Perhaps 
one of the most interesting shelves can be arranged to 
illustrate a set of lessons on “ How we go along” —toy 
trains, trams, ’buses, cabs, motor cars, mailcarts, 
bicycles, with the policeman to regulate the traflic. 
At the back of the shelf could be printed that pretty 
little rhyme :— 

“The hansom takes us quickly ; 
The ‘ growler’ keeps us dry ; 
But the roof of a ‘bus is the place for us 
To see the sights go by.”’ 


Tee Dolly ‘e shelf can show various kinds of peoples and 
costumes; whilst another can show local industries 
where suitable, thus perhaps forging links of interest 
between the child and his father’s work. Again, chil- 
dren may be interested and—who knows ?—inspired 
to resolve to “ think out clever things” by contrasting 
old things with new: for example, the matches and 
the tedious old tinderbox (original or improvised), the 
smooth new candles with the old “dips” with their 
** snuffers,” and so on. 

So much for the common, everyday things. Next we 
turn to the 
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ANIMALS IN THE ScHooL MusEuM. 


_ Animal life always interests children, and, of course, 
intercourse with animals is good for them; but the 
question of living pets in the school is not without its 
difficulties. Rabbits and guinea-pigs, for example, are 
not desirable for hygienic reasons, much as children 
love them, whilst for humanitarian reasons it is not 
good to keep them in close confinement. So with 
caged birds, unless one has quite a large cage. As an 


example, too, it may be dangerous to keep pets in’ 


school, as it prompts children to keep them at home ; 
and the conditions under which pets and humans crowd 
in together in a poor home are truly deplorable. Gold- 
fish, carp, tadpoles, silkworms can quite well be kept 
at school; but there remain many animals about 
which children should learn, and in which they will be 
interested, and for these models and pictures must 
suffice. The plaster toy animals sold by confectioners, 
especially at Christmas-time, are often beautifully 
formed, and are cheap, and these may well adorn the 
school museum, each with its own little group of objects 
round it. Though it is foolish to give little children 
elaborate lessons on animals outside their ken, yet 
there are many of which they should form some idea, 
especially as they occur in stories and other lessons. 
Such models—for example, elephants, camels, lions 
may be grouped as “ Our Little Zoo.” The question of 
stuffed birds is another controversial one. It is most 
important that children should learn about the com- 
moner native birds, though probably town children 
will meet few but the sparrow. The plaster birds are 
never so successiul as the other animals, whilst the 
stuffed specimens give a fairly accurate impression. 
There seems no real objection to these if the children 
are carefully warned against killing birds for the sake 
oi killing; and there is no need to assume that every 
stuffed bird has been killed on purpose. A_ school 
museum may as fairly have its few stuffed birds as 
South Kensington its many, and many English chil- 
dren will never get to South Kensington. So with 
nests and eggs. There is no harm in each bird having 
its nest and egg grouped round it if the children are 
carefully taught that nests may be taken when de- 
erted, and that one egg only should ever be taken, 
and then only in order that we may the better know 
and love these truly fascinating wonders of Nature. 
roy rabbits and hares, bits of moss and twigs, brown 
leaves, ete., can be so grouped as to give some idea 
oi woodland life, and the children’s imagination can 
be stirred. The danger of weakening the imagination 
by too great a variety of concrete objects is not nearly 
so great in these early stages as the danger of implant- 
ing Wrong impressions of actual objects, the knowledge 
of which can never be gained by the imagination 
alone. 


(T'o be continued.) 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. 
Stories of Old, By C. D, Michael. (James Clarke and Co.) 


IN this capital collection of Old Testament stories told in 
simple language, Mr. Michael manages to convey a good deal of 
information which is not to be gathered from a chance perusal 
of the sacred text. The stories are, so to speak, brought up to 
date by means of the light which students and travellers have 
shed upon the Word of God; and the illustrations are very 
helpful in realising the scenes of the Bible story. Teachers of 
the little ones are strongly recommended to use this interesting 
and helpful volume. 


A TALE FOR THE STORY HOUR. 


THE PUSSY MOTHER AND THE BABY HARE. 
BY Z. A. R. NESBIT. 


* | OB,” said the gardener one day when he and 

Bob were busy in the toolhouse, “the mice 
have been at my crocus bulbs again. We must have 
a cat here.” So next day Bob brought a little tor- 
toise-shell kitty with a white chest and white paws to 
the toolhouse to mind the bulbs and seeds. Bob called 
her “ Nouie,” and when she grew up and had kittens 
of her own he called her Mrs. Nouie as a mark of respect, 
because she brought up her kittens so well, washing 
them and teaching them to keep their coats bright 
and their claws sharp, and even to catch rats. 

All this happened several years before Maggie came 
to stay in the country, and Mrs. Nouie had grown into 
a very wise and grave Pussy Mother. Now it happened 
one sunny morning in May that little Mrs. Nouie was 
in great trouble. She had looked everywhere for her 
kittens, and could not find them. She had cried to 
Bob and tried to tell him about her loss, and asked 
him to find her kittens; and he had stroked her, and 
that comforted her a little. Then he went away and 
left her to her sadness. About dinner-time he came 
back, picked her up, put her in her bed, and laid a 
little brown furry thing beside her, saying, “Here is a 
makeshift kitten for you, old lady; it’s got no mother, 
and you’ve no babies, so make the best of it, I say. 
Now be kind to it; it’s not a rat. You can see that 
by its short tail.” 

Mrs. Nouie looked puzzled. The brown furry baby 
thing had no tail worth talking about, it’s true, but it 
had long ears and wide-open black eyes, and said it 
was hungry. So little Mrs. Nouie took it for what Bob 
called “a makeshift kitten.” She cuddled it up and 
nursed it like her own kittens, and in a little time she 
grew to love it very much. She named it Long-Kars, 
and Long-Ears loved her back again and called her 
Mother. 

One day when his teeth were grown Mrs. Nouie 
thought the time had come to teach him to eat meat, 
so off she ran to the house, where by the back door a 
dish always stood with scraps for the cats. From 
those scraps she picked the daintiest morsel, and 
carried it to the toolhouse and laid it down by Long- 
Ears, and then sat down purring to watch him eat. 
It is a proud time for a Pussy Mother when she watches 
her kitten eat its first meat. But Long-Ears only 
sniffed it. 

“It’s meat, Long-Ears,” said Mrs. Nouie. 

“What’s meat?” asked Long-Ears. “I don’t like 
the smell of it. But you just taste what I’ve found 
while you were away, Mother. It’s delicious.” 

“Have you caught a mouse, then?” asked Mrs. 
Nouie, much surprised. 

“Who wants to catch a mouse?” cried Long-Ears, 
with scorn. “No; taste this, it’s so good.” And, 
greatly to Mrs. Nouie’s astonishment, he began to 
nibble a bundle of parsley that Bob had brought in to 
dry. 

“Are you ill, dear ?” asked Nouie anxiously. 

“Till! Why ill?” cried Long-Ears, as he frisked 
round and nibbled more parsley. 

“Well, you don’t look ill,” remarked Mrs. Nouie ; 
“but 7 only eat green stuff when I’m ill, and then 











it’s a straight kind — grass — not leafy like that 
parsley.” . 

“T eat parsley because I like it. You may have the 
meat ; I don’t like it at all,” said Long-Ears. 

So Fal Nouie ate the meat herself, saying sadly, “ To 
think that a creature with such beautiful fur, and eyes 
that can see in the dark, should like green stuff better 
than meat! It’s the strangest thing I know! It 
upsets me more than your not learning to sing and 
never putting your claws in.” 

“T can’t help it,” said Long-Ears, looking worried. 
“ Perhaps it’s because I’ve so little tail.” 

“It’s because you're a makeshift kitten, I expect,” 
said Mrs. Nouie. “ But I love you all the same.” And 
she cuddled up Long-Ears in the bed. 

** Perhaps Bob knows,” ventured Long-Ears. 

“Very likely,” agreed Mrs. Nouie. And just then 
Bob opened the door and came in, bringing Maggie 
with him. 

“T told you I had a surprise for you, Maggie,” said 
he, with a merry face. “ Just have a look at Mrs. Nouie 
and her kitten. Real new-fashioned, J call it.” 

Maggie peeped into the box in which Mrs. Nouie 
slept. 

“O Bob,” cried she, “ what is it? What very bright 
eyes! W hat long ears! What has Nouie taken into 
her bed 2?’ 

* Lift it out,” said Bob. 

“ Ts it a kind of rabbit ?”” guessed Maggie. 

* No,” said Bob; “‘ it’s a leveret.” 

“ What's a leveret ?” asked Maggie. 

“Why, a leveret is the right name for a baby hare, 
same as kitten is for a baby cat,” explained Bob. 

“Oh, what a dear!” cried Maggie. “ What a beau- 
tiful coat !” ; 

“ Yes,” said Bob, “that’s a curious thing about 
leverets. They always have coats, and are born with 
open eyes, quite different from rabbit babies—which is 
what you wouldn’t expect, now ¢” 

“No, I shouldn’t,” agreed Maggie, stroking Long- 
Ears, who tried to stamp, for he was cross at being 
taken up. 

“Try him with a bit of this to make friends,” said 
Bob, and he gave Maggie a leaf of a pink, adding, “‘ He’s 
been eating that parsley, the little scamp. Now there’ll 
be trouble if he stays here much longer.” 

**O Bob, don’t take him from Nouie !” 

“Why, of course not,” said Bob. “ Her foundling, I 
call him. But I must put things on the shelves out of 
his way.” 

“ He likes pinks!” cried Maggie. 

“Like you do sugar,” said Bob; adding, “ Come 
along; there’s the dinner-bell.”” Maggie put the leveret 
back in the bed, and they went away. 

“Oh,” said Long-Ears, “ it’s all right. I’m a hare, 
you see. That’s why I like pinks and parsley better 
than meat.” 

“ Yes,” said his adopted mother. “Now I seem 
to know why the old hen does not like the ducklings 
she has hatched to go into the water: it’s because 
she wants them to act like her chickens, and they 
won't.” 

Then she washed Long-Ears’ face, and remarked that 
his fur was right; and, “ You can see in the dark,” she 
said, “and that is such a comfort. It’s quite like « 
cat to do that.” And Mrs. Nouie put her paw round 
the baby hare, and they both went off into a very 
sound sleep. 
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TEACHING METHOD IN INFANTS’ 
SCHOOLS. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO TEACHERS OF 
INFANTS. 


ie READERS,—Having acceded to the request 

of the Editor of the Practical Teacher to take 
charge of this column for the discussion of matters 
affecting the welfare of children in infants’ schools, | 
trust that you will not hesitate to bring forward any 
point which has any bearing upon the education of 
such children. 

It is often stated that, in matters of educational 
practice, infants’ teachers are more up-to-date than 
others ; but even so, that is no reason why we should 
remain content with our laurels, for I venture to pre- 
dict that we are on the brink ot still greater changes 
than have taken place in the past. The creation of a 
Medical Inspection Department by the Board of Educa- 
tion shows that in the future the child must be studied, 
and therefore our methods of teaching must be tested 
anew. We must ask ourselves the questions: Why 
am I teaching this or that particular subject ? What 
effect upon the child will it have? Am I teaching the 
right subjects, according to the best possible methods ? 
Where can I obtain guidance or help in solving these 
questions ? 

It is in order to help teachers to find the answers to 
these and other questions that a column on method 
in infants’ schools is being included in this periodical ; 
for “ knowledge, the more communicated, more abun- 
dant grows.” If those who are trying new methods 
of any description will communicate with others, 
through the medium of this paper, they will not only 
increase their own knowledge, but also help forward 
educational progress as a whole. 

It has been my privilege in the past to be allowed 
to try in my own school new methods of work, and | 
can therefore speak from a somewhat lengthy experi- 
ence as to their results upon teacher and pupil. A 
detailed account of such appeared in the first two 
numbers of this present volume; and any questions 
arising therefrom, or upon any other point affecting 
infants’ school, I shall be pleased to answer. 

Failing any other topic, I suggest the following 
subjects : (a) The Curriculum of Infants’ Schools, and 
(b) the Transference of Infants to the Upper Depart- 
ments. The two questions can hardly be treated 
separately, as one is dependent on the other to a very 
great extent. 

The following extracts I have taken from recent 
Codes and the Suggestions to Teachers, and these will, 
I think, serve as data for discussion :— 


CURRICULUM FOR INFANTS FROM CopEs oF 1905 AND 1907. 


“The principal aim should be to provide opportunities for the 
free development of their bodies and minds, and for the forma- 
tion of habits of obedience and attention. 

“*(a) Physical exercises should take the form of games involving 
free movement, singing, and breathing exercises rather than of 
set drill. 

“*(b) The youngest infants should be encouraged to employ 
their eyes, hands, and fingers in suitable free occupations; and 
the teacher, by talking with the children, by encouraging them 
to talk to her and to ask questions, and by telling stories to 
them, should lead them to form ideas and to express them in 
simple language of their own. 

“*(c) For older children, the above should be supple mented, by 
aan lessons, in which children are trained to listen carefully, 
to speak clearly, to recite easy pieces, to reproduce simple stories 
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and narratives, to do simple things with their hands, to begin 
to draw, to begin to read and write, to observe, to acquire an 
elementary knowledge of number, to practise suitable songs, and 
to sing simple musical intervals. (The italics are mine.) 

*“(d) Knitting may be practised by children under six, but 
they need not learn to sew, and with special permission sewing 
may be omitted in the case of children between six and seven.” 
(Code of 1905.) 

(Code of 1907.) “Instruction in sewing and knitting may be 
given to the older children, but care should be taken to avoid 
tine work and injury to eyesight.” 

The standard of- examination for Stardard J]. does not now 
appear in the Code, but it is interesting to refer to that given in 
the Code of 1905, namely, : 

Reading. —To read a short passage from a book not confined 
to words of one syllable. 

“ Writing.—To copy in manuscript characters a line of print 
commencing with a capital letter. 

* Arithmetic.—Scheme B. The four simple rules, divisors and 
multipliers not more than 6. No number higher than 99 to be 
employed.” 

My comments upon the above are as follows :— 

Both Code and Suggestions lay stress on the im- 
portance of studying the development of a child. 

The periods which affect our work as infants’ teachers 

namely, infaney and childhood—are full of dangers and 
critical moments, and each stage of development should 
be lived out to the full. Only those faculties should 
be exercised which have acquired a good working 
development. By evoking these before their natural 
time and relegating those which are relatively mature 
to inactivity, we lose the worth of those specially precious 
vears and spoil the whole of education given later. 

During childhood the sense perceptions are extraor- 
dinarily acute, and the child is eager and hungry for 
impressions and experiences of all kinds. He is full of 
activity and movement, and it is only by the exercise 
of spontaneous activity that the co-ordination of the 
nerve centres necessary for further development can 
be obtained. 

The senses develop before higher intellectual powers, 
and it is only when the sense hunger is satisfied that a 
child becomes ready for intellectual work. 

\ll modern knowledge and experience seem to point 
out the folly of beginning formal instruction too soon. 

In no other country but Britain is a child expected 
to begin school (in the ordinary sense of the term) 
before six. A purely kindergarten training is given 
up to this age, or the child is allowed free play at 
home, 

If the child is expected to leave the infants’ school 
before his seventh birthday (a custom that seems com- 
pulsory in some districts), a very different standard 
of attainment in formal subjects must be expected if 
his development is to be studied. 

lf, however, the standard of attainment expected in 
the past is desired, then a longer time must be spent 
in the infants’ school. 

In many districts children are not admitted to school 
before five years of age, and therefore cannot be ex- 
pected to get through the same amount of work in 
the shortened school period. 

Such, then, are a few of the outstanding topics which 
are engaging ihe attention ‘ { teachers in infants’ schools, 
Difficulties arise every hour of the working day in 
even the most up-to-date and best organised schools, 
May I ask you to ply me with questions on any knotty 
points of theory or practice ? Letters requiring answers 
in the next issue should reach me at the office of this 
paper on or before January 3, 1908. The coupon from 
the cover must be enclosed.— Yours faithfully, 

Florence Kirx, 
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THE STORY OF THE RIVER. 


A SCHEME OF CONNECTED LESSONS FOR 
STANDARD LI. 


BY F. MONA CLAY AND R. M. M. ATKINSON, INSPECTORS 
OF SCHOOLS, MANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Seventh Month. 


~OME such subjects as those given below may be 
«7 chosen for the month of January. Nature seems 
dead, but it is not really so; the silent and secret 
processes whch are never still are at work to renew 
with vigour, life, and beauty the shortly-coming spring. 
Much that is suggestive in this connection may be 
brought out in such lessons as those on “ Bird Life in 
Winter” and the lesson on “ The Robin.” The lesson 
on the lifeboat follows suitably on that on the light- 
house given last month. The general connection with 
the central idea may be established in the way pointed 
out in the introduction for November. 


I.—SKETCH OF A LESSON ON THE LIFEBOAT. 
Required for Lesson. 


A sketch or preferably a model of a lifeboat, a bowl ot 

water, some cork, and an india-rubber ball. 
Preparation. 

Discuss the aspect of the sea and seashore in fine weather, 
and also in the time of storm. Speak of the perils of the 
sea when a storm arises. In the case of children residing 
in a large city endeavour to arouse their interest in the 
lifeboat gala day. 


Presentation. 

I. The lifeboat house.—Tell the children that before ve 
discuss the lifeboat we will pay an imaginary visit to the 
lifeboat house. Where shall we go to find it? (To the 
seaside.) Gain from the class in what part of a seaside 
town we should expect to find it. Why near the sea ’ 
Point out why the boat must be properly housed. 

II. The lijeboat.—(a) Note that in shape the lifeboat is 
very like a large rowing-boat, is propelled by oars and a 
sail, and in some cases by steam. Discuss the relative 
advantages of these methods of propulsion. (b) Show that 
it is constructed largely of wood and cork, and to demon- 
strate the reason for this, let a child try to force the specimen 
of cork to sink, after having seen other solids sink in the 
water. (c) Point out how, by means of tubes at the bottcm 
of the boat, water which may be shipped is carried away. 
(d) Speak of the air-chambers built at the ends and rourd 
the sides of the boat, and show their use by placing an 
india-rubber ball on the water and noticing its buoyancy. 
(e) Refer to the lines of rope with pieces of cork attached 
which are thrown out when near a wreck to assist any 
people who may be struggling in the water. The sides of 
the boat also are festooned with loops of repe, which serve 
the same purpose. 

111. The lifeboat carriage.—Discuss the difficultics of 
launching a lifeboat. Tell of the carriage, which is some- 
thing like a lorry in appearance, with a very long shaft and 
with a roller arrangement for turning the boat off. Show 
how the lifeboat is taken to the water’s edge and then cast 
down. 

IV. The lifeboat men.—Speak of the fishermen who man 
the lifeboat ; describe how they are dressed, why they wear 
oilskins, ete.; and dwell on the spirit of self-sacrifice which 
prompts them to face possible death in the hope of rendering 
help to fellow-creatures in distress, 

Association 

Associate with the work of the firemen, who at the call of 
duty hurry off on their carriage to struggle with the flames, 
and bring to safety any who may be in peril. 


Formulation. 


Let the children give a very brief account of the lifeboat 
and its work. 


A pplication. 
See occupations, 














EXPLANATION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Teacher's illustration.—This should be previously drawn on 
the blackboard, or well enlarged on brown paper with white 
— ; the latter is preferable, as it may then be kept for future 
reference. 





TEACHER'S ILLUSTRATION. 


Painting.—This can be well treated in sepia on white paper 
with the point of the brush, as in the illustration. 





TT 
PAINTING, 


Modelling.—There is scope for a great deal of work in this 
—hand work, that is—and what better for knowing about 
the particular form than to make that form bit by bit with the 
hands? It is best placed on a slab, unless time is short. About 
a quarter of a pound of clay should be given to each child, but 
it should not be divided up at the beginning of the lesson ; it is 
likely to get dry and become useless. The teacher will do well 
to model the object first herself. She will then know better 
how to describe and execute it before the children, and she will 
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II.—SKETCH OF A LESSON ON BIRDS IN WINTER. 


Preparation. 

Let the children discuss the winter weather, and the 
effect on country life generally. Do we ever hear the cuckoo 
at Christmas ? What has become of the various members 
of the swallow family ? Why have they left our shores, 
etc. ? 
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Presentation. 

I. Birds that stay with us the whole year.— Question the 
children to see if they have noticed any birds during the cold 
weather which they used to see during the summer. Recall : 
such common birds as the sparrow, lark, thrush, and starling ; i 
and less familiar birds, as the heron, water-wagtail, gull, ete. 

II. Winter visitors.—Point out that just as some of oir 
birds leave us for warmer countries, so others from cold 
northern lands arrive to pass the winter with us. Give 
examples (the fieldfares, redwings, wild ducks, geese, ete.), 
Picture the districts from which they come, and describe 
the migration. 

III, How birds pass the winter.—(a) Their shelters. Point 
out that in the winter most birds tend to become sociable in 
habits. Some find shelter under the snow-covered hedges, 
while others approach the dwellings of man. Refer to the 
robin, wren, thrush, ete. 

(b) Songs. Mention that most birds are silent during 
the winter; the robin, thrush, wren, and lark sing at times 
if the weather be mild. s fe 

(c) Their food. In open weather such birds as the thrushes 2 
pick up slugs and snails, the robin and wren find insects and ee 
seeds; but when frost comes, they are dependent on berries 
and grains from the farmyard. ; 

(d) Work done by the birds. The thrushes, fieldfares, and , 
redwings devour slugs and snails; the tits, from February 
onwards, pick the insects from under the young buds; the 
lark hunts for weevils ; while the rooks and starlings live on 4 
wireworms and grubs which are lying hidden in the fields. 
Describe what would happen in each of the above cases were Tet 
it not for the work of the birds. Let the class say what i 
should be done for the birds in return. f 
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Association. ‘ i, 
Associate with bird life in early summer, A “? 
Formulation. / ; i! 
Birds do a very valuable work in clearing the land of fi 
insects, snails, and injurious grubs. It is our duty in return q Y 
to do what we can for them, to help them over the hard N 
time of the year. ae 
A pplication. ‘ 
See occupations. it 
| 
EXPLANATION OF ILLUSTRATIONS, Bae 
Teacher's illustration.—The starling is essentially a winter cs 
bird, and it is given here as a type of birds common during 
the winter months in England. f 
4 








MoDELLING. 


not fall into the error of allowing them to make too small a 
model. The stem—cylindrical—may be made first; then the 
curved end with heart-shaped points, and the stem attached as 
shown in the illustration, with a semi-ring projecting over the 
centre of the curve. Finish by inserting a piece of clay through 
a hole made with a slate pencil or other cylindrical object, to 
represent the crose-piece, and to this end add a few links of a 
chain. 
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Teacuer’s ILLUSTRATION, | 


Painting. —This will need some delicate work if executed well. 
The colour should be of a purplish tint if it is desired to represent 
the metallic hue in the plumage of the starling, but almost any j 
colour may be used—vandyke brown will do well. Paint the 
lines for the shaft of the feather first, and then with very light 
touches represent the barbs along the sides, Explain that this 
kind of feather is called the quill feather, as distinct from the 
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clothing feathers, much shorter, and the down feathers. in which 
the barbs are apart; and that all spring from the same point. 








PatmTtxa. 


Modeling.—A slab will be required for this model. Either 
make a large drawing on the Fan, + enema or, which is, of course, 
more desirable, show a bird's foot on a specimen from the school 
museum. Give each child at least three ounces of clay, and 
again do not let the model be made minute. It should be moulded 
from a single piece of clay, with the exception of the claws, which 











MopkLLINa. 


it will be best to introduce afterwards, as they should be curved 
in the manner shown, and this it is difficult to do well unless first 
made separately. 


111.—SKETCH OF A LESSON ON THE ROBIN. 
he quired for Lesson. 


Pictures or sketches bearing on the lesson, and if possible 

an old nest, . 
Preparation, 

Refer to the winter weather, the birds which are to be 
seen about, and the hardships to which they are exposed. 
Can the children tell what bird we always associate in our 
n.in ls with the time of frost and snow ? 

Presentation 

I. Deseription.—(a) Call attention to the shape of the 
robin and its brilliant colouring. The feathers of the back 
are olive brown, those of the breast, throat, and part of 
the head red, while the under part of the body is white. 
(4) The beak in colour is black. Contrast with the yellow 
beak of the blackbird. (¢) Note the very slender legs and 
the claws, of which three are placed forward and one back- 
wards. Can the class tell the reason for this ? 

11. Characteristics. —(a) Question to see if the children 
have ever noticed that the robin hops when on the ground. 
Compare with the sparrow, and contrast with the pigeon, 
which walks. (5) Mention that on account of its cheery 
song during the winter and its boldness in approaching our 
houses to search for food, the robin is welcomed wherever 
it goes, (¢) Its food consists of insects, grubs, and worms ; 

but during the frost, when these are unobtainable, it is 
glad to feed on crumbs and seraps of fat which thoughtful 
people place outside for it. Dwell on the fact that birds 
perish in the winter through want of food rather than cold. 
Let the children give ways and means of helping them. 

111 Nest. —Point out that the robin’s nest is constructed 
of bits of moss, dry leaves, and hair, and is lined with feathers 
and wool. It is generally built in the hollow of a bank, or 
under a hedge or bush, but may sometimes be found in 
very peculiar situations. (Give examples.) The eggs, which 
are from five to six in number, are in appearance pinky-white, 
with dark-red spots dotted over the rounded end. 


Association. 


\xsociate the robin, a bird we observe partic ularly in the 
winter, with the swallow, which we look for in the summer. 


The differences in shape, colour, food, etc., should be noted, 
and then expressed by the children. 


Formulation. 
A brief description of the robin to be given by the children 
themselves. 
Application. 
See occupations. 


EXPLANATION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Teacher's illustration.—We are all familiar with the confidence 
shown by the robin in winter, when it all but taps at our windows 
asking for food, and sits on our window-sills looking the picture 
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Treacuer’s ILLUSTRAiION 


of brightness and the touch of colour on a snow-covered ground. 
This will be easily drawn on the blackboard with white, brown, 
and red chalk. 

Painting.—This illustration shows another aspect of the robin. 
The picture may be painted in brown, sepia, or vandyke, and 
red for the bird’s breast. Omit the tree if time is short; if the 
elass have not had much practice in doing fine work, it may 





PAINTING, 


possibly just spoil the picture by being poorly attempted. Paint 
the part of the gate brown, and the outline of the shed behind ; 
also put in with fine touches all the indications of ground and 
distance. Outline the robin, and then add the other lines for 
shading purposes, and make a touch of red on the breast. Just 
a little attention to detail will make this effective. 
Modelling.—Here is an object unmistakably developed from 
the cylinder. To obtain this form careful work will be required. 
Give each child a quarter of a pound of clay. Let them roll 
first a sphere, and then from that the cylinder. See that the 
ends are perfectly flat. Each end should be alternately tapped 
gently on the modelling board, but the cylinder must not be too 
stumpy; a drawing on the blackboard should suggest propor- 
tions. Roll long cylindrical pieces for the support and handle. 
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Insert the support or holder at the ends of the cylinder, and the 
handle with a cross-piece for drawing facilities at the end. It 


- 





MopELLINe. 


will be best to make the model with the handle lying down, as 
shown in the illustration, as otherwise it will get broken in the 
making. 
IV.—SKETCH OF A LESSON ON THE RABBIT. 
Required for Lesson. 
A tame rabbit if possible, and a picture of the wild rabbit. 


Preparation. 
Lead up to the lesson by questions as to the different 
varieties of animal life likely to be found about the banks 
of or on the land drained by a river. 


Presentation. 

I, Appearance.—(a) Size and colour. Let the class note 
the size of a rabbit as compared with a cat; also that it is 
covered with fur, grayish-brown in the case of wild rabbits 
and variously coloured in the case of the tame varieties. 
What are the advantages of the grayish-brown colour in 
the case of the former ? 

(6b) Head. (1) Draw attention to the somewhat oval shape 
of the head, and contrast with that of the cat. (2) Note 
the long ears and the way they can be turned in different 
directions, and let the class tell the advantage of this. (3) 
Point out the position of the eyes, and obtain why they are 
so placed. (4) Let the children observe the nostrils, the 
peculiar way they move, and ‘also the cleft upper lip. (5) 
Explain by a sketch the peculiarities of the rabbit’s teeth, 
and show the difference between those used in gnawing 
and those in grinding. Tell of the hairy patches on the 
inside of the cheeks, and explain their use. (6) Compare 
the whiskers with those of the cat. 

(c) Legs. Point out the difference in size between the 
fore and hind legs. Note that the fore foot has five toes, 
while the hind foot is only provided with four. Tell how 
the rabbit warns others of danger by stamping its foot on 
the ground. 


(d) Tail. Explain how the white tail acts as a signal 
to other rabbits should danger threaten. 
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TEACHER'S ILLUSTRATION. 


11. Its home. Recall the lesson on the mole, and tell of 
the burrows constructed by the wild rabbit by means of its 
feet. Refer to the different entrances, and the necessity 
for such. Can the children tell the name for a collection of 
burrows ? 

III. Characteristics. (a) Mention again the peculiar teeth 
which indicate the gnawing propensities of the rabbit, and 
obtain that its food (when wild) consists of green plants, shoots, 
and the bark of young trees. (b) Allude to the timid nature 
of the rabbit, and describe its social habits. (c) Refer to 
the need for highly organized senses of sight, hearing, and 
smell, 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Association. 
Associate with the cat, the water-rat, and the mole. 
Formulation. 

After points of likeness and difference between the above 
have been discussed, the children should be encouraged to 
express the newly-acquired knowledge in simple language 
of their own. 


A pplication. 
See oecupations. 


EXPLANATION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Teacher's Wustration.—This picture is a mere suggestion; it 
would look well in green and brown, and might be drawn as the 
lesson proceeds, 

Painting.—The colours required for this are green and brown. 
With light brush touches in green represent the grass, and when 
dry indicate the burrow by a brown patch, and just outline the 
rabbit disappearing into it. The other rabbit should be drawn 
with the brush a light brown, and the distant hills may be sug- 
gested by pale lines of the same colour. 
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PAINTING. 


Modelling.—The head and body of this may be modelled from 
one piece of clay—about three ounces—and the ears and tail 
added afterwards. The following method generally succeeds, 
Take about three ounces of clay, and obtain a cylindrical form. 
With the hands mould this so that the head and body are developed 
from the one piece. It will not be necessary to do more than 
give some gentle pressure at the neck, and then fashion the face 





MODELLING, 


so that the front is rather pointed. The feet may be added, and 
marks for the toes placed on them. The ears must be first 
modelled, and then inserted into holes made by a sharp instru- 
ment, and the short tail will be also put in by the same means. 
Make two holes for the eyes, and marks for the nostrils and 
mouth. Plaee it upon a slab if possible. A model similar to 
this was made by a child of six years as an original and unaided 
production. It was not by any means perfect in shape, but it 
well suggested the animal intended. 


TEACHERS NATURE STUDY. 


TO OF 


Next month the Editor of the Practical Teacher hopes 
to include a helpful illustrated article on 


SCHOOL NATURE STUDY. 
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Words by Wa. Kiva. 
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CRADLE-SONG. 








Music by ScuvBert. 


ARRANGED BY T. MASKELL HARDY. 
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1. Stumper, slumber,* babe so sweet and tender,* 
While thy mother * her fond watch doth keep ; * 
In thy dreaming * canst thou hear her,* 
Softly singing * through thy peaceful sleep? 





2. Slumber, slumber,* till the evening shadows * 
Cast their curtain * over moor and lake ; * 
Then a garland * of red roses * 
Will I weave thee * when thou shalt awake. 





Teacuine Notes on THE “ Crap_e-Sone.” 


1. This song is a lullaby, and meant to suggest the 
rocking of a cradle. Special attention must therefore 
be paid to the rhythm, which must be boldly and 
definitely marked both in the voice and in the piano- 
forte 0 pert 

The time must not be allowed to drag, as the 
musical phrases are rather long. If the song is taken 
too slowly, there will be a tendency to take breath in 
awkward places, as well as to sing several of the intervals 





“ flat” and out of tune. Especially will this be the 
case with the opening of the third, fifth, and ninth bars. 
The whole of the seventh bar, too, requires great care. 
I have heard this passage sung out of tune even by 
professional vocalists. Let the children imitate the 
teacher’s pattern over and over again, both with and 
without the piano accompaniment. The tone which 
is usually sung “ flat” is the me (C) at the beginning of 
the syllable dream. 

3. The following vowel drill should be practised 
before each rehearsal, for the purpose of obtaining a 
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broad, open tone when singing to words. The words 
are to be sung on a monotone from the teacher’s pattern. 

(a) Sweet to be sung almost as swit, thee as thi in the 
word thit, keep as kip, dreaming as driming, hear as hir 
(this word must be sung to ONE syllable, not two, as 
hee-er or hee-ah), sleep as slip, peaceful as pisful, weave 
as wiv, etc. 

(b) Babe to be sung as buh-abe (uh as in cur), lake as 
luh-ake, awake as a-wuh-ake, etc. 

(c) While to be sung as whah-ile (ah as in car), thy as 
thah-i, I as ah-t, etc. 

(d) Thou to be sung as-thah-ou, etc. 

(e) Then to be sung as thuh-en, red as ruh-ed, when as 
whuh-en, tender almost as turndur, etc. 

4. Breath should be taken only at the points marked 
by the asterisks. After a time, however, an attempt 
should be made to sing a whole line to a single breath, 
especially when the sense of the words demands this, 
as in the line, “ Then a garland of red roses.” True 
intonation and good vocal tone must not, however, 
be sacrificed in the effort. The preservation of these 
two important factors of artistic singing is of more 
importance than the singing of a long phrase to one 
breath. : 

5. The performance of this song should prove a highly 
valuable exercise in singing broad and sustained melo- 
dies. There must therefore be not the slightest clipping 
of the length of the various notes, but each must be 
given its very fullest time value. 


—*r Et Ppeter 


A NOTABLE BOOK.* 


'* is a natural outcome of the more thorough study 

of the methods of teaching that writers should be 
unwilling to take the whole of knowledge to their 
province. Thus it comes about that volumes like the 
present are produced, in which the whole field of the 
schoo! curriculum is divided up among a number of 
specialists, each dealing with a branch of which he is 
master. Predecessors in this style are Mr. Barnett’s 
well-known Teaching and Organisation (still a standard 
work) and Mr. Spencer’s Aims and Practice of Educa- 
tion. Quite recently Professor Welton brought out his 
Principles of Teaching, an excellent book that does for 
the elementary teacher what Professor Adamson does for 
the secondary. It is characteristic of the present tend- 
ency to obliterate the distinction between secondary 
and primary that both writers do their work in such a 
way that all classes of teachers may benefit by reading 
their books. 

This bock is made up of two parts—a general part 
contributed by the editor himself, and dealing with the 
more general problems of practical teaching; and a 
part on Special Method, in which specialists treat of 
their own subjects. This second part includes sections 
on religious instruction, the mother-tongue, geography, 
history, mathematics, natural science (including Nature 
study), Latin and Greek, and modern languages. The 
names of the contributors are a sufficient guarantee 
of the high class of work. With such writers as Prin- 
cipal Headlam, Dr. Herbertson, Dr. Rouse, and Dr. 
Nunn, there can be no question that the book comes 
before the public with indisputable claims to respectful 
attention. 

* The Practice of Instruction. Edited by John William Adamson, Professor 


of Education in King’s College, London. National Society's Depository. 
is. 6d. net. 


What cannot fail to strike the reader is the up-to- 
dateness of the treatment. He feels that he has to 
do with what the Americans call a real live book. He 
finds that he is reading the words of writers who are 
themselves taking an active part in forming the con- 
ditions they describe and recommend. In such books 
one hardly expects to get any information later than 
that of five years ago, but here we have numerous 
references to what was being done last year and even 
this. In one case at least there is a suggestion of 
changes made while the book was actually in the press, 
in order to meet the rapidly-moving educational dé- 
velopments at Whitehall. There is, of course, a certain 
danger in dealing with matters so very recent; but 
the editor has to be complimented on the skill with 
which .he combines sober common-sense with that 
open-mindedness that is willing to examine all inno- 
vations for which a reasonable claim can be made. 

A great many of the matters dealt with in the work 
are still under discussion among intelligent and _pro- 
gressive teachers; but though no attempt is made at 
dogmatic enforcement of_individual points, there runs 
through the whole book a consistent set of principles 
that enable the reader to fit into a reasonable system 
the various theories propounded by the different 
writers. In England we are strongly tempted to wait 
too long before we admit into the literature of a subject 
contributions that must of necessity begin as more or 
less vigorous attacks on constituted systems. Pro- 
fessor Adamson is very successful in steering a middle 
course between dry-as-dust conservatism on the one hand 
and harebrained revolt on the other. Many writers of 
text-books would have been afraid to introduce his 
chapter on “ Experimental Pedagogy ;” not because 
it is revolutionary, but because nobody has done so 
before—in English. The matters there dealt with may 
be regarded as too controversial to be of profit to 
students. 

But, in the first place, the book is not one that should 
be confined to students. Few indeed are the expori- 
enced teachers who will not find here something to 
learn. In the second place, no one can claim to be a 
serious student of education who does not know some- 
thing of the work of Meumann, Messmer, and Lav. 
We must give up the idea of a text-book as a museum 
of facts so old as to be unquestionable. The reader of 
a text-book must be expected to do his share of the 
work, and in the case of the book under discussion 
there is certainly no easy time before the reader. Pro- 
fessor Adamson does not err on the side of making his 
subject easy. His style is eminently clear, and there 
is no trace of that deliberate obscurity that is somo- 
times affected by those who write on abstract subjects, 
But the matter is in itself what the student will call 
* stiff.’ A great deal of ground is covered in those 
120 pages that are given up to general method, and 
the student must read them over several times before 
he extracts from them all they contain. But the truth 
is worth hynting for. From the point of view of the 
lecturer on education there is no book published that 
gives a better scope for intelligent exposition. Some- 
times it is maintained that there is “‘ nothing in” 
education as a subject. No fair-minded person will 
repeat the sneer after reading carefully through Pro- 
fessor Adamson’s General Method. 

Coming to the special subjects, it is pleasant to find 
that, while each of the sections shows marked individual- 
ity, there is no inconsistency with any of the general 
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principles laid down in the first part of the book. In the 
seenneiently able treatment of Natural Science we have 
indeed a sort of restatement of the general problem of 
method with reference to the wide and increasing field 
that is covered by this somewhat vague name. 

Many will look askance at the section on Religious 
Instruction. But surely it is time that it should be 
recognised that this subject is being taught, and that 
therefore all means should be taken to see that it is 
well taught. The thorny subject is here treated with 
a breadth and tolerance that must win the respect 
of every reader, however much he may differ from 
Principal Headlam. Every teacher who wishes to be 
allowed to handle this subject with that intellectual 
freedom that is necessary to self-respect will welcome 
these authoritative utterances. 

The section on Mathematics will certainly strike 
those of us who have been brought up on the orthodox 
method as something revolutionary. But teachers of 
mathematics are now accustomed to the atmosphere 
of revolutions, and will find the matter presented here 
in a way not likely to give offence. Probably some 
teachers would prefer that Mr. Baker had not taken 
so much of his illustrative matter from the more ele- 
mentary parts of his subject; but for the purpose of 
method he has probably done the best for the majority 
of his readers. 

The views of Dr. Rouse on the teaching of the Classics 
are here presented in a very attractive way. The more 
conservative masters will be unwilling to go the whole 
length with him, but if they can be induced to read 
bis contribution he will certainly carry them with him 
a long way. Even though we cannot believe that his 
method can be carried out in its entirety, he makes 
us at least want to believe it. 

Dr. Herbertson writes with his usual skill on the 
subject he has made his own. We seem to read in 
his pages, and also in the sympathetic section on His- 
tory contributed by Miss Howard, that neither geog- 
graphy nor history as such is greatly in love with the 
vaunted correlation of which we hear so much. In the 
section on Modern Languages some may feel that the 
writer enters into too great detail in connection with 
certain lessons; but doubtless Mr. Poole is aware of 
the greed teachers have of exact and full instructions 
if they have instructions at all. One would have 
preferred more German ; but in the space at his dis- 
posal the writer could not do justice to both languages, 
and he has found in French excellent illustrations of 
principles that are equally applicable to German. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory feature of the whole 
book is the feeling of helpfulness that one experiences 
in reading it. While all the subjects are dealt with from 
a more or less philosophical standpoint, the reader is 
continually finding himself touching firm ground, and 
receiving practical hints that may be applied to-morrow 
in the classroom. References to books and apparatus 
particularly to easily-obtained apparatus—are fre- 
quent. Even Departmental circulars, for which the 
editor has small love, are not neglected. At the end 
of each chapter there is a bibliography that teachers 
will find of great value. It seems ungrateful to ask 
for more when so much has been done, but one or 
two of the longer bibliographies would be rendered 
greatly more helpful to teachers with limited time if 
a qualifying phrase were added to each book referred 
to, by means of which the teacher could select the 
books that would suit his special case. With such 





a work as this at his command no teacher has any 
justification for ignorance on ary point of importance 
in his profession. Professor Adamson is to be con- 
gratulated on producing a notable contribution to the 
literature of his subject. 


— Pete 


GLEANINGS FROM NEW BOOKS. 


Tue Spice or Lire. 


‘THE neurotic temperament is in no sense morbid 

unless fostered and indulged beyond measure. 
devine No one would deny that a certain proportion of 
the neurotic temperament is the spice of life. With- 
out it all would be reduced to the same dead level of 
dullness and mediocrity. The creative faculty in art, 
science, and literature depends upon imagination and 
upon emotional susceptibility. It is probable that no 
advance and no reform since civilisation began has 
ever been effected by any one bereft of cunniiialal capac- 
ity, and therefore if on recognising the neurotic tem- 
perament in early childhood, when emotions are most 
keenly felt and their effects are indelible, we are able 
in any way to guide and modify it by cultivating reason 
and common-sense, and by intelligent sympathy, we 
may do good service to mankind. The lives of men 
and women such as Wagner, Berlioz, Charles Lamb, 
Charles Dickens, Carlyle, George Eliot, and many 
others were embittered and their genius trammelled 
by cerebral and gastric neurasthenia. Whenever they 
have lifted the veil we can trace their sufferings, and 
often the faults of character which distressed those 
who loved and admired them most, to want of sym- 
pathetic and judicious treatment in their youth...... 
Hence our professional armamentarium is no longer 
completed by a set of infallible prescriptions for coughs, 
worms, stomach-ache, and fits; we must often be 
obliged to dispense more platitudes than pills. Yet 
platitudes impress when uttered with an air of author- 
ity. If based on common-sense and common know- 
ledge, they need not be despised.* 


‘ 


LONGEVITY OF GENIUS. 


“Many distinguished men have been ‘ wonder chil- 
dren,’ but genius does not seem to have shortened 
their lives. Bacon (1561-1626) died, aged sixty-five, 
of a chill—probably pneumonia—caused by stuffing 
a fowl with snow on a very cold day in order to test 
the effects of freezing in delaying decomposition. Kant 
(1724-1804) enjoyed eighty years of calm and happy 
existence. Locke (1632-1704), although always deli- 
cate, lived till he was seventy-two. Berkeley (1684- 
1753) died of sudden heart failure at sixty-nine. Des- 
cartes, a ‘sickly young philosopher’ at the age of 
eight, died of phthisis at fifty-three. Spinoza, who 
puzzled learned rabbins and philosophers by his ques- 
tions at fourteen, succumbed to phthisis in his forty- 
fifth year. Many other instances might be mentioned 
of precocity in early life which did not tend to early 
decay. Bidder, the celebrated calculating boy, be- 
came a distinguished engineer, and his length of life 
was above the average. ‘Tasso was famous at the age of 
eight, and lived till he was fifty. Lord Macaulay read 
incessantly from the age of three. At four he was 
taken to see the Oxford collection, and remembered 





* See next page. 
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the whole of the catalogue ever after; at seven he 
began A Compendium of Universal History ; at eight 
he wrote a Treatise to convert the Natives of Malabar to 
Christianity. He died of sudden heart failure, aged 
fifty-nine. Poets are not long-lived as a race, but in 
most cases their early deaths have been due to disease, 
accident, or irregularities, and not to mental strain or 
overwork. Keats died at twenty-six, but from phthisis 
contracted probably from his younger brother, whom 
he nursed till death, not from a ‘ broken heart’ for 
which heartless reviewers were responsible. Byron 
expired when he was thirty-six, but qf Roman fever, 
although excesses may have accelerated his end. Burns 
died at thirty-seven, chiefly from alcoholism; Poe at 
forty ftom a similar cause. Coleridge, in spite of being 
a confirmed morphinomaniac, lived to the age of sixty- 
two. He became addicted to the drug in order to 
relieve the pangs of chronic dyspepsia, induced, he 
believed, by the atrocious food supplied at Christ’s 
Hospital. Charles Lamb bore witness to its execrable 
character. Southey, who began to write dramas before 
he was eight, expired from senile dementia at sixty- 
nine.* : 
THe Srrain or Music. 

“The poet’s existence and also that of the philoso- 
pher is far less likely to tend to mental overstrain than 
the musician’s. The philosopher’s or poet’s life is one 
of contemplative laziness......0n the other hand, the 
musician—that is to say, the creative musician, not the 
mere executant—has not only to conceive his ideas, 
but to carry them out with infinite labour and minute 
attention to the elaborate intricacy of orchestration ; 
and, above all, he is subject to endless annoyance from 
performers, managers, and patrons. He must occupy 
himself with sordid business details which are foreign 
to his nature and most irritating to one of his excitable 
disposition. Mozart, Schubert, and Mendelssohn all 
died under the age of forty. But perhaps grinding 
poverty, slights, insults, and disappointment had as 
much to do with Mozart’s and Schubert’s early deaths 
as the overwork of brilliant intellect. Mendelssohn’s 
death seems to have been accelerated by grief at the 
loss of his favourite sister. Wagner lived to be seventy, 
yet his life was one chronic course of neurasthenic 
misery —one prolonged wail and unavailing protest 
against the physical prostration which followed mental 
exertion.” * 


Tue Best Enecuisn Lerrer-Wrirer. 

“* As to who is the best English letter-writer opinions 
naturally differ; but the claims of Cowper, whether 
they win or lose in the competition, have always to be 
weighed with the utmost consideration. One thing is 
certain, that no one else possessed an epistolary manner 
of greater distinction and fluidity, or, with the possible 
exception of Fitzgerald, a mode of life better calculated 
to lead to good correspondence. For it is a mistake 
when a letter-writer is a man of action with too much 
to tell. He is then in danger of becoming exciting. 
The best letter-writers never excite; they entertain, 
amuse, interest—excite never. A humorous observer 
of life, of strong affections, and possessed of sufficient 
egoism to desire to keep his friends acquainted with 
his thoughts, adventures, moods, and achievements, 
is, when he is without responsibilities or harassing 





° im. Functional Nervous Disorders in Childhood. _ By Leonard G. 
Guthrie, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. (Oxford Medical Publications.) Published 
by Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, 


demands on his time, in the ideal position to write such 
letters as become literature. Cowper at Olney, Fitz- 
gerald at Woodbridge, Gray at Cambridge, Walpole at 
Strawberry Hill—these fulfil the conditions absoluteiy : 
all childless ; all solitaries, or at least quite happy when 
solitary ; all amateurs ; all blessed with a competency ; 
and all possessed of a kind of mind which may be said 
never to have been in déshabillé.....: Whatever Cowper's 
place among the letter-writers may be said to be—and 
Southey (who wrote, however, before Fitzgerald, and 
before Lamb’s letters had been collected) said roundly 
that he was the first—this is certain, that he wrote a 
few letters that are not surpassed by any other pen.” * 


WittiaM Morris’s Message. 

William Morris’s “ place among the poets is secure. 
His rank among the poets still rests with ages more 
remote than this from his own to determine—if, indeed, 
it be proper to speak of ranks in the fellowship of the 
undying, where all are in a sense equal, with the equality 
of brotherhood. But if you wish to form a judgment, 
three things are to be borne in mind: first, that Morris 
is an artist in whom the whole is always greater than 
the parts, and the parts kept carefully subordinate to 
the whole ; secondly, that as a story-teller—and story- 
telling is a very rare and high art—he is perhaps ex- 
celled by no one in English poetry except Chaucer ; 
thirdly, and this is the most important of the three, 
that there is in his poetry, as there is in all his work, 
a soundness and sweetness to which one returns again 
and again with a fresh sense of quiet satisfaction. 
This quality may outlast other qualities in the work 
of other poets which seemed for a time more brilliant 
and attractive......The lesson which Morris impressed 
most deeply on those who knew him was not, how- 
ever, to be found in his poetry, nor even in the express 
teaching of those later years in which he was a mis- 
sionary of Socialism. It was the lesson of a life lived 
simply, courageously, and straightforwardly —a life 
without false shame, guided by an almost childlike 
dutifulness. His final message to us rests upon two 
words—Courage and Hope.” f 


—s rt P< te 


SUPPLEMENTARY COURSES IN 
SCOTTISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY DR. JAMES KNIGHT, ST. JAMES’S PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
GLASGOW. 

~COTLAND has always been proud of the fact that 
ne her educational ladder was complete—that to a 
“lad o’ pairts” there was an open fairway from the 
lowest class in an elementary school to the highest in a 
university. In early days this ascent resembled a stair- 
case of two flights, and almost every parish school in 
the country could boast of having sent its brilliant 
pupils direct to the university. The Universities Act, 
however, by instituting a Preliminary Examination 
fully superior to the ordinary B.A. degree of Oxford 
or Cambridge, checked this direct advance, mainly of 
country students, and practically compelled all students 
to approach the university from a secondary school. 
This action has been reinforced by the recognition given 








* From Cowper's Letters. Selected and edited, with introduction, hy 
E. V. Lucas. (The World's Cla si-s.) Published by Henry Frowde 

+ From William Morris and h's Circle. By J. W. Mackail, Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxiord. Clarendon Press. 
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to the Leaving Certificate, which in its higher grades is 
only to be had in a secondary or at lowest an “ inter- 
mediate’ school. Last year the Carnegie Trustees, 
who pay the university fees of half the students in 
Scotland, determined that no such assistance should 
be given unless the Preliminary Examination were 
passed on the higher or arts standard; so that medical 
students, who were formerly allowed entrance on easier 
terms, are compelled to go through a regular secondary 
curriculum. So much for the top end of the ladder. 

At the bottom end two revolutionary changes were 
made—one internal, the other external. By the Educa- 
tion Code of 1899 the “ standards” were all abolished 
for examination purposes, a change to which many 
teachers have not yet adapted themselves. The effect of 
this change—and, indeed, its intention—was to give the 
teacher of each school an absolutely free hand in model- 
ling the child’s curriculum during the eight years of its 
school life. Five is the legal age of entry in Scotland, 
but in actual practice six will be found even under 
the average mark, so thet a teacher had seven years to 
work upon before a child could possibly leave school 
upon a “Labour Certificate,” granted on the old 
Standard V. examination. In 1903, however, there 
was passed the Employment of Children Act, forbidding 
any child to leave school before the age of fourteen, 
independent of his attainments—an Act passed on 
economic rather than on purely educational grounds, 
and forcing all children in Scotland to go through a 
curriculum of nine years (in actual practice eight), 
recognising one certificate only, the child’s certificate 
of birth. Of course School Boards were empowered to 
grant exemption in cases of what the Shorter Catechism 
would call “ necessity and mercy ;” but under a wise 
pressure from the Department these cases are so few 
as to be of statistical interest only, and in every case 
they are coupled with an order for attendance at con- 
tinuation classes. 

In view of these two factors, the abolition of standards 
of examination and the imposition of an age: limit of 
fourteen, the educational authorities found themselves 
at once confronted by the clever child, who under the 
old conditions would have passed the fifth or even the 
sixth standard at twelve, but who was now compelled 
either to useless repetition of elementary work or else 
to exchange the elementary school for one of a higher 
type, an “ intermediate ” or even “ secondary ” school. 
But these latter, with a systematised curriculum of 
three or five years respectively, had no demand for 
pupils who would leave at fourteen, and the only effect 
of a great inrush of “ fourteeners ” would be to inflate 
the roll of their first year to an abnormal extent, throw- 
ing time-table and staff arrangements entirely out of 
gear, only to find the classes dwindling to an alarming 
extent, ending their first session with numbers less than 
half what they had at the beginning. 

It was therefore evident that special provision must 
be made for the “ fourteeners ;”’ and that provision took 
the form of Supplementary Courses, as administered 
under Articles 21 and 20 of the Scotch Education Code, 
and fully explained in an illuminating circular (No. 374) 
of date February 16, 1903. 

Article 29 of the Code constructed a second landing 
on the educational stair, by instituting a new examina- 
tion—the “ qualifying” examination—for entrance to a 
Supplementary Course or Higher-Grade Department ; 
and although no age limit is mentioned in that article, 


‘ 


still Article 21 makes twelve the minimum age for re- . 
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ceiving the higher grants available, and in actual 
practice it rarely occurs that younger children are 
presented. The Scottish educational pathway, then, 
is not a ladder, but a stairway m three flights. The 
first, and lowest, of these extends from the age of five 
or six to twelve, and is terminated by the qualifying 
examination of Article 29, giving entrance either to 
a supplementary course in the primary school, or to a 
higher department in an intermediate or secondary 
school. The second flight covers the curriculum of 
these latter schools, three to five years or more, and 
terminates with the Group Leaving Certificate (higher 
grade), or the Preliminary Examination of the Scottish 
Universities’ Joint Board. The third flight is obviously 
the university, and terminates with graduation in the 
faculties concerned. 

Two points call for remark in connection with the 
qualifying examination. A great deal of heart-burning 
arose at first over the standard of attainment expected— 
whether it was to be equivalent to the old Standard V. 
or Standard VI. The wording of Article 29 was pur- 
posely loose, and educational authorities differed 
widely in their interpretation of that article. The 
settling process of the last three years has, however, 
made it abundantly clear that the standard is on the 
higher level—that of the old sixth standard. 

A more important point, because involving a new 
departure, is that the examination is no longer in- 
dividual, but based upon the principle of scrutin de 
liste—that is to say, the teacher draws up his list of 
candidates, appending the marks which he considers 
they have merited under the several divisions of Article 
29, and the sole function of the inspector is to verify 
the correctness of this estimate. If he is satisfied as to 
the fairness of the marking, the list is passed en bloc ; 
if not, the list is failed in the same fashion. For the 
first year, in order to settle the standard of marking, 
individual examination was continued as a means of 
testing these schedules; but now the important principle 
is in practice that the teacher is the ultimate judge 
of the right to enter a supplementary course. Every 
practical teacher will admit that the teacher who has 
handled the pupils day in day out for at least a whole 
session is in a better position to judge of their ability 
than an inspector who has seen them for a single hour, 
or two at the very utmost. Still, there are disadvan- 
tages in the system, and it is quite possible that an 
unhealthy rivalry may be created by injudicious pub- 
lication of passes, etc., leading teachers to rush scholars 
into these courses before they are mentally mature 
enough to use them well; and this tendency is not 
diminished by the fact that supplementary pupils 
earn a grant of fifty shillings, more than double the 
maximum grant obtainable below that stage. The 
trend of modern educational opinion is shown in the 
demand for the application of the same principle of 
scrutin de liste to the Preliminary Examinations of the 
Scottish universities. Whether our Scottish secondary 
school system is sufficiently organised and standardised 
to take such a step with safety is outside the scope of 
the present article. In a subsequent paper we hope 
to deal with the internal arrangements ot the Supple- 
mentary Courses, their curriculum, scope, and aims. 





NOTICE, 
Tue Editor iuvites correspondence on the above subject, or 


short articles giving personal experiences on the working of the 
Supplementary Courses. 











THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AND THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 


THE following is the Report of the Committee, consisting 
of Sir Oliver Lodge (Chairman), Mr. C. M. Stuart 
(Secretary), Mr. T. E. Page, Professors M. E. 
Sadler, H. E. Armstrong, and J. Perry, Sir Philip 
Magnus, Principal Griffiths, Dr. H. B. Gray, 
Professor H. A. Miers, Mr. A. E. Shipley, Pro- 
fessor J. J. Findlay, and Sir William Huggins, 
appointed in 1906 to consider and to advise as to 
the curricula of secondary schools; in the first 
instance, the curricula of boys’ schools. 


The Committee submit for consideration the following 
conclusions as the result of their debates :— 

1. There is need for secondary schools of different 
types, with different curricula or combinations of 
curricula, because—(a) All boys are not suited to the 
same course of study. (b) The requirements of the 
various callings upon which the boys will subsequently 
enter differ considerably. (c) The needs of the schools 
differ in a considerable degree according to the economic 
conditions of the districts in which they are situated. 

Broadly speaking, however, the secondary schools fall 
into two different ty pes—namely, those in which the 
majority of boys remain till eighteen or nineteen, and 
then continue their education at places of university 
rank ; and those in which the majority leave at fifteen 
or sixteen and proceed to business. There is, however, 
no sharp line of demarcation between the two. 

The Committee consider that one modern foreign 
language should in all cases be begun at an early age, 
but are of opinion that it would be a wise educational 
experiment to postpone the systematic teaching of Latin 
as an ordinary school subject till twelve years of age. 

On the other hand, they are of opinion that such absence 
of systematic teaching by no means precludes its inci- 
dental teaching before the age of twelve by such means 
as will naturally ‘occur to a fully qualified teacher. 

The Committee also desire to record their opinion that 
the continued teaching of either of the two dead languages 
to boys who, aiter serious trial, have shown little or no 
progress in or capacity for such linguistic study has 
little or no educational value; and that, though the 
mental training afforded by such study is of great value 
in the case of many boys, yet in the case of others such 
study not only produces no good results, but does posi- 
tive harm to their mental and moral progress by reason 
of their incapacity to grapple with its difficulties. 

The Committee go further, and express their doubt 
whether the authorities in some secondary schools have 
sufficiently recognised this fact, or have provided suffi- 
cient alternatives to such linguistic study. 

The Committee deprecate any form of early 
specialisation in the education of children, and therefore 
regard with grave concern the fact that the entrance 
examinations at the great English public schools give 
undue prominence to the study of Latin (and Greek) in 
the course of education at the preparatory schools, the 
result being that too little time is available for (a) the 
teaching of the mother-tongue, (6) manual training, 
(c) science and mathematics. 

The Committee would deprecate anything like 
State-imposed rigidity in the organisation and studies 
of secondary schools. a 

But the Committee are led to the conclusion that up ‘to 
twelve years of age there might be a broad general course 
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of education for al]. It would in all cases include careful 
preliminary training in the use of the mother-tongue, 
and would further comprise the following divisions :- 

(1.) Literary. (2.) Mathematical. (3.) Scientific. (4.) 
Manual Training. 

They consider that a school week of twenty-six hours 
might be divided as follows :—Literary work, thirteen 
hours ; mathematical and scientific work, nine hours ; 
drawing and manual training, four hours; while for 
those who after twelve years of age commence the study 
of Latin the division of time should be: literary work, 
sixteen hours ; other subjects, ten hours, 

The Committee are of opinion that the curriculum 
in secondary schools suffers gravely from the number of 
subjects which have been crowded into it, and they 
regard this as the most serious factor in secondary educa- 
tion at the present time. They are of opinion that this 
* overcrowding ”’ is due to two causes : 

(1.) The disproportionate amount of time bestowed in 
many schools on the two ancient languages, which leaves 
only a small residuum for each of the other subjects now 
increasingly regarded as essential items of education, 
the result being that the pupil obtains only a smattering 
of the knowledge of such subjects. 

(2.) The ill-founded belief that the curriculum should 
be an abstract of all modern knowledge. 

The Committee desire to see a great simplification 
in the arrangement of examinations for secondary schools, 
and they strongly recommend that examination and 
teaching should go hand in hand, the examiners co- 
operating with the teachers and acting in conjunction 
with them in order to further the interests of education. 

The Committee would urge upon the universities and 
professions to accept as qualifying for entrance the 
leaving certificates granted by each university to the 
schools which submit to its inspection. 

The aim should be to examine in accordance with the 
teaching, and to pay special attention to the special 
peculiarity of each school, or group of schools ; and it 
would be a great relief, and at once improve the teaching 
of the higher forms, if the results of such examination 
were accepted by universities and professional bodies 
without further entrance test. 

The Committee particularly deprecate any uniform cr 
centrally administered examination applied to all the 
schools of the country. For a uniforr. State examina- 
tion, if it were made the door of entrance to all higher 
courses of study and to the professions and Civil Service, 
would do much evil, focussing the efforts of teachers and 
pupils upon those parts of the school curriculum m 
which alone examination is possible. Further, the 
rivalry between schools would cause the standard 
attainment steadily to rise, until the overpressure b¢- 
came serious, and intellectual vigour and independent 
thought were killed. 

7. The Committee feel that no scheme of secondary 
education can be satisfactory unless it is carried out by 
teachers of learning and force of character, and the y 
would urge that every effort should be made, by con- 
ditions of appointment, by scale of salaries, and by 
retiring allowances, to attract a high class to the teach- 
ing profession, which should be regarded as a very 
laborious but very honourable form of public service, 
Prompt action in this matter is urgent and imperative ; 
for, unless something is done without delay, the best 
interests of the schools, and especially of boys’ day 
schools, will be sacrificed to a false and disastrous 
economy. 
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EDUCATION IN FOREIGN 
LANDS. 


Germany.—In order to combat the school strikes in 
the Polish-speaking parts of Posen, the Government 
has ordered a large number of young teachers from 
Rhenish Prussia to be transferred to the disturbed 
districts. This measure, very unpopular with the 
teachers interested, many of whom threater to give up 
their profession, has been decided on although there 
is a decided lack of teachers in the Rhine district itself. 
The object of the measure is twofold—to bring the 
disaffected districts to their senses by imposing an 
additional financial burden on them, and to afford 
some relief to the hardly-pressed teachers in Posen 
who have so long been standing in the forefront of the 
struggle for the Germanisation of the extreme east of 
Prussia. The only financial consideration given to 
the teachers who have been so hurriedly compelled to 
leave their familiar surroundings to undertake duties 
far from agreeable is that they are to be allowed a 
free railway journey home twice a year. The imported 
teachers are to retain the salaries to which they have a 
claim. As these are four hundred marks higher than 
the salaries paid to teachers in Posen, some little jealousy 
is arising between the two classes of teachers. 

Professor Eulenburg of Berlin has been making a 
critical examination of the number of cases of suicide 
amongst children in the German Empire between the 
years 1880 and 1903. These reached the terrible total 
of 1,152. Whilst under the age of fifteen four boys 
committed suicide for each girl who took her own life, 
during the next five years the disproportion between 
the sexes increased to 48 boys to each girl. Fear of 
punishment is assigned as the cause in 336 cases, but 
the professor thinks there is reason to believe that 
this is an underestimate. Disordered intellect accounts 
for 70 cases, 68 cases are due to youthful excess, and 
other cases are put down to disappointed love, early 
imitation of the roystering life of German students, 
reading the works of authors like Nietzsche and Scho- 
penhauer at a time when the megtal faculties are not 
ripe enough to assimilate or to criticise such philosophy, 
and to religious doubts. In the higher educational 
establishments the number of cases of suicide is propor- 
tionately much greater than in those of a lower grade, 
and the number of cases between fifteen and twenty 
years of age is four times as great as those under the 
age of fifteen. In apportioning the blame for these 
deplorable occurrences between home and school, the 
professor thinks the home must bear the greater part 
of the responsibility. Unsympathetic teachers who 
have mistaken their vocation have been the cause of 
many cases of suicide amongst children; but the 
greater number of cases are due to parents having no 
proper conception of their own duties in connection 
with the training of their children. 

Austria -Hungary.—The Hungarian Peace Society 
has addressed the request to the Minister of Education 
that on the anniversary of the first Hague Conference a 
lesson on its aims and ideals may be given to all the 
pupils in public schools. The Minister has granted the 
request, with permission, where desired, for members 
of Peace Societies who have made a special study of 
the question of international peace to take the place 
of the ordinary teacher for the lesson. The Minister 
grounds the permission he has granted on the fact 


that the school has for its task to develop the moral 
as well as the intellectual faculties of the children, 
and that instruction in peace principles develops un- 
selfishness, cultivating in the child the feeling that 
his first duty is to society and not to himself. The 
idea that the love of our fellow creatures is incom- 
patible with the love of fatherland is an old prejudice. 
The pacificist movement raises the love of fatherland 
to a higher plane by condemning wars of aggression, 
and by placing the security of a country from in- 
vasion on the basis of international law instead of on 
that of brute force. 

Switzerland.—The question of the training of teachers 
is more and more interesting those cantons of Switzer- 
land which take the lead in educational advancement. 
The authorities of the town of Bale are considering a 
law the effect of which will be to entrust the univer- 
sities with the general culture of the teacher, and to 
leave his professional training to a seminary, whose 
special work it will be. To enter a seminary, candidates 
must possess the leaving certificate of an Oberreal- 
schule (advanced high school with modern aims). The 
professional preparation will be obtained in three half- 
yearly courses, the university being responsible for the 
theoretic and the seminary for the practical training. 
The town of Ziirich is on the point of adopting a similar 
system for training its future teachers. 

Denmark.—<A new school has been opened at Copen- 
hagen by Miss Kamma Jeffesen. The ordinary school, 
with its large classes, stifles the individuality of chil- 
dren. In it all children are trained by the same means 
and with the same end in view. The new school, how- 
ever, aims at studying the nature and character of 
each child, and training it in a direction where these, 
instead of being stifled, will be developed. The school 
thus becomes a continuation of the family. To carry 
out her plan, Miss Jeffesen is compelled to have very 
small classes, so that the teachers can study the chil- 
dren and take a greater interest in individuals than 
is possible under ordinary circumstances. Instruction 
derived from books is replaced in this school by direct 
observation of nature. The child learns to observe 
with its own eyes, to think for itself, and to express its 
own thoughts. 

Japan.—The Japanese Department of Education 
consulted the famous Professor Wilhelm Ostwald on 
the best method of recognising at an early stage which 
scholars were specially gifted, for the purpose of help-- 
ing them on by means of scholarships to make the best 
use of their special mental gifts. The professor treats 
the subject in the Deutsche Revue. He considers that, 
above all, those scholars should be advanced who show 
themselves least satisfied with what the school can 
offer them. A sign of this lack of contentment will be 
that the scholar will come to his teacher with questions 
which go beyond the school programme. It is very 
easy for a teacher to decide if these questions are or are 
not prompted by a desire to put what the child asks 
about into its proper relationship with the knowledge 
it has already acquired. 

THE PREPARATION FOR LITERATURE. 
TEACHERS interested in the practical working of the methods 
advocated by the Board of Education and the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department for the preparation of the child for literature, 


are recommended to apply to Messrs. Nelson and Sons for pam- 
phlet descriptive of a new series of readers entitled 


THE ROYAL TREASURY. 
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OTTO SALOMON. was generous, was easily aroused, and Salomon’s first 


(1849-1907. ) 


BY DANIEL 8S. CALDERWOOD, M.A., EDINBURGH 
PROVINCIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


Y the death of Otto Salomon, which occurred on 
November 3, Sweden has lost a gifted son and 
a lofty patriot, the world of education has been bereft 
of one of its most remarkable figures, and thousands 
of hearts have been plunged into mourning for the 
faithful guide and beloved iriend who has passed away. 
The fears inspired by the rumours of the summer and 
autumn, which told of failing health and a reluctant 
resolve to lay down at last his lifelong labour of love, 
have been all too fully realised. Naas, with all 
wondrous charms and joys, will still attract, but for those 
of us whose privilege it was to see it under his wise and 
gentle sway there will ever be a mingling of its golden 
memories with the thought— 


“ But oh for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still.” 


To speak of Salomon is to think of Slovd, and the 
story of Sloyd is old and romantic. We must seek its 

















HERR SALomon., 


beginnings in the long-drawn evenings of far-back 
Swedish winters, when, round the blazing hearths, 
strong arms toiled at useful crafts and nimble fingers 
deftly wove and spun to the accompaniment of song and 
story. But progress with its attendant furies broke 
in with ruthless hand upon this simple picture: the 
locomotive brought the products of the foreigner even 
to the cottage door ; the factory supplied more cheaply 
the needs of domestic toil and comfort; and hours 
erstwhile given to honest industry were soon consumed 
in sloth, and even worse. At such a time of crisis, 
both economical and moral, the hand of Otto Salomon 
was stretched forth on behalf of his beloved fatherland. 
Trained in the technical school of Gothenburg, he had 
been appointed manager of Niis, an estate of surpassing 
beauty which had become the property of his uncle, 
Herr August Abrahamson, a retired merchant prince of 
the city at the mouth of the Gotha. With characteristic 
wisdom and sympathy with child-life, young Salomon 
resolved to make an effort to preserve, at least in the 
youth of Niéis, the national aptitude for skill of hand. 
The enthusiasm of his uncle, a man as far-seeing as he 


the training and development of their children’ 


dreams were realised by the building, in 1872, of the 
Sloyd School of Niiis as a memorial to the memory 
of Abrahamson’s beloved wife. We may well doubt 
whether the youthful enthusiast, even with all his 
shrewdness, could have foreseen the wor!d-wide educa- 
tional harvest that would ultimately spring from this 
tiny seed of h's planting. But so it was to be. The 
eyes of every educationist in Sweden were soon turned 
to the little country school, the novel curriculum of 
which was attracting pupils from far and near; and ere 
long a strong progressive party agreed with Salomon 
in believing that in the spirit and method of its work 
there lay enshrined an educational iactor of prime im- 
portance for the elementary school. One by on similar 
schools sprang up over the length and breadth of tle 
land, and Salomon had enlisted the sympathies of all 
the best of his compatriots in his contention that, if 
s powers 
was to move towards perfection, the hand must be 
exercised as well as the head and the heart—a conviction 
which ultimately resulted in the introduction of Sloyd 
into all the elementary schools of Sweden. Meanwhile, 
the little parent school at Naas had commenced to 
undergo the most astounding character changes. From 
being the daily resort of the lads of Niiiis, it in turn 
became the training-ground in the theory and practice 
of Sloyd of apprentices, woodwork specialists, and ele- 
mentary teachers—the latter owing their admission to 
the wise determination of Abrahamson and Salomon 
that, if this movement of theirs, which had practically 
become an effort at national educational regeneration, 
was to be successful, the door of the Sloyd-room must 
not be slammed in the face of those men and women 
who, more than any others, were to be responsible for 
the training of the children of the masses. 

But it was impossible that such a stirring of the 
waters as this could long remain hidden from all coun 
tries save its own, especially with such a birthplace as 
Sweden, so often the cradle of pioneers in truest progress, 
Even in the early ‘seventies the attention of many 
European educationists had been attracted to Niiis 
and its doings, and delegates from many lands visited 
the institution to study on the spot its organisation 
and its methods. Slowly but surely Sloyd became a 
matter not merely of national but of international 
concern, and over practically the length and breadth 
of the Continent Salomon was looked to as the able 
director of a system of training well suited to the grow- 
ing powers of the young, and, in its spirit, a real response 
to their need of activity and production. 

The year 1881 marked a step of outstanding impor- 
tance in the movement, when, with a generosity that 
showed how pure their motives had been, Abrahamson 
and Salomon announced that the Nis Institution 
would no more be reserved for the training of Swedes 
alone, and the portals of the now famous courses of 
instruction were thrown open to students of every 
nationality. Again the horizon of Salomon’s lifework 
was widened, and he henceforth devoted himself with 
extraordinary energy to promote, by tongue and pen, 
the spread of his system, so far as its spirit was con- 
cerned, in other countries besides his own, as also to 
the revision, elaboration, and improvement of its prac- 
tical details. The popularity of these open courses at 
Niis cannot easily be overstated. Students flocked to 
them from all parts—from the New World as well as 
from the Old—and year after year bands of enthusiasts 
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returned to their far-off homes to proclaim the name 
and the fame of Otto Salomon. 

To tell what those Niis visits have been to many— 
nay, even to most of us—is to tread on almost holy 
ground. Aided by his noble-hearted wife, to whom, 
with her sons, in their affliction and bereavement our 
deepest sympathy wells out, Salomon contrived to 
make the place, in very truth, an abode of love for 
one and all. The setting of it all, with its mingled 
glories of castle, lake, and wood, enriched, too, by 
an ever-changing sky, rivalled the picture of a fairy 
dream. The simple life, complete in its novelty, came 
as a rest and refreshment from the cares and worries 
of the bustling, pushing world which we seemed to 
have left so far behind. The mixture of nationalities, 
brought together by a common aim, brushed away for 
ever the cobwebs of insular prejudice, enveloped in 
which too many of us had come. The general kindli- 
ness and utter absence of class distinctions made us feel 
that, after all, the brotherhood of man might not be 
quite so distant of attainment as we had feared. The 
childlike pleasure, play, and pageant, entered upon with 
eager zest, brought back again to many a jaded heart 
the sunny fantasies of life’s early morning. And who 
of us would, if he could, cast from him the glamour 
of those heart-reaching, haunting melodies that filled 
the air with sweetest song as the long hours of thos 
solemn evenings glided on ¢ Or is there one who wears 
the Niids cross but would be fain to own that, equally 
in that winding pilgrimage to the flower-encircled grave 
upon the hill as in the simple service on each Sabbath 
morn, he felt his thoughts mount up to better things ? 

** Here, O come, and let us dwell, 

Peace ond love our bosoms swell; 

Hark ye how the sweet birds sing ; 

Flowers from grassy banks do spring ; 

Buzzing bees are round us humming, 
Glencing butterflies between ; 

Larks to heaven's gate mount while singing, 
Nought but beauty here is seen,” 

And what of the mainspring of all this melody of 
life—Herr Salomon ? So quiet, so gentle, so unassuming, 
so retiring; of little speech, but of such magnetic 
power. ‘ What will become of Naas when Herr Salo- 
mon is gone ?” was asked of one who knew and loved 
him well. “ Nias will be no longer Nias,” was the 
reply, which finds only too responsive an echo in the 
heacts of thousands whose best thoughts now, as ever, 
vo forth in wished-for blessing on the future of the 
place and its work. Niiis without Salomon is almost 
unthinkable. His was the master-mind ordering its 
great concerns, its smallest details, and making it what 
it was. A man of transcendent gifts and many-sided 
strength of character, he stood revealed, in spite of 
himself and all his innate modesty, an educationist in 
theory and action, a faithful friend to all so fortunate 
as to reach his heart, an ardent patriot, and a lover of 
all mankind. 

It is surely too late in the day to offer here any 
enumeration or justification of those principles of 
teaching for which he battled so bravely and so long. 
Already their universal truth has been acknowledged 
by child-observers and thinkers of the highest rank, and 
they have found a fitting place embodied, as they have 
been, in the most enlightened youth-training systems 
of which the civilised world can boast. Fortunately, 
he lived to hear it owned, and that abundantly, that the 
child must be educated through work for work, and 
to see the results of his teaching in a completeness of 


the means taken to procure the harmonious develop- 
ment of the powers of the growing youth which before 
his time was sadly lacking. To say that he has failed 
because his famous “ models” are not in evidence in 
all our schools is but to betray gross ignorance of the 
man and his mission. Indeed, Salomon never wearied 
in warning his pupils, day in day out, that his system 
could be applied without the employment of one of 
these “ models ’”’—which, after all, were not principles, 
but only methods—and that, as many a thoughtless 
woodworker was told to his sorrow, all his “‘ models ” 
might be made without one spark from the life-fire of 
Sloyd finding its way to the mind and heart of the 
maker. Truly the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life ; and we, who are proud to have been his disciples, 
rejoice to-day in our belief that Salomon’s spirit has 
breathed new life into many an educational system 
now surely making for the ultimate triumph of all that 
is beautiful, good, and true. 

As director of the Naas Institution, Salomon proved 
himself, in the opinion of all whose word is worth the 
having, a master of his duties. He was full of ideas as 
of action, and through his many years of well-nigh cease- 
less work and watchfulness he kept ever before him 
this wise resolve: “Of one thing I am quite sure : 





Tue Seminary at NiAs. 


the same minute that I find myself unable to make a 
further advance, to give to my cause the benefit of new 
ideas, I should think it right at once to retire and let 
another take my place.” To realise how nobly he has 
kept his trust one need but contrast the tentative pro- 
gramme of studies of the early Niéis days with its broad 
and far-reaching scheme of work of the present time. 
Woodwork we still have, but side by side with it are 
closely linked courses in drawing, cookery, gardening, 
gymnastics, and games—this last undertaken and added 
irom highly patriotic motives; the whole being crowned 
and completed by a series of lectures and discussions 
on education which have come as a revelation to the 
successive bands of students whom they have delighted 
and entranced. Salomon, ever on the alert for a for- 
ward move, welcomed all genuine criticism of his 
schemes, and turned to rare account the many thoughts 
of many minds which circled round himself and his 
work. In pursuance of his common round and daily 
task he was indefatigable. His morning greeting was 
ever the earliest; his gruff but kindly “ Good-night ” 


_was the last to cheer us on our way to rest. The prac- 


tical working of the institution he knew down to the 
minutest iota, and his presence was invariably to be 

















counted upon at points and times of suspected weak- 
ness. What he could do himself was never selfishly 
delegated to another. Truly he was a director in all 
things worthy of the name. 

But if Salomon was an ideal director, he was, more- 
over, a teacher of enthralling power. His lectures, in 
the main a beautiful chain of Socratic questioning, 
were brimful of the brightest and the best; and to 
come under the spell of his rugged eloquence was to 
feel oneself in the presence of a past-master in the art 
of method, as well as a thinker whose every method 
was based on principles both firm and sure. To hear 
him speak of heroes in the strife for the children, of 
heroes amongst whom his constant  self-effacement 
would not permit him to enrol himself. was well worth 
all the journey across the sea. But of all the pathetic 
scenes—and they were many—which the memories of 
these cherished hours recall, none touched the heart so 
closely as when, with faltering words, he would recount 
the persecutions which, reformer-like, it had been his 
lot to endure. “I can remember,” he would cry, 
““ when scarcely a Swedish teacher would take my hand, 
and now——” The sentence was never finished. His 
voice had broken; but the love-looks of the Swedes 
around told all the rest—he was their truest and now 
their trusted friend. 

But perhaps the most remarkable tribute to Salomon’s 
high skill and convincing power as a teacher, as also of 
his personal worth, was evinced in the gradually changing 
attitude towards him of those who had come as com- 
plete strangers to Nais. The scoffer, alas, is always 
with us, and there he was not awanting. In the early 
days of these courses opinions as to this simple old 
man were ofttimes fairly well divided, and his utter- 
ances were the mark of the jest that was not without 
its sting. But sooner or later the worst of these railers 
had experienced at his hands the truth of the adage 
that “ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread;” whilst 
others, and these the greater number, in the light of 
better understanding, hung with rapt attention on his 
every word. And, indeed, no day could pass without 
our carrying away something fated to affect our after- 
work for good. At one time his watchword would be, 
“The cause of the school is holy, and the work of the 
school is a divine service;” again, “ Hands off from 
the work of the child ;” and yet again, “ Put down the 
book and contemplate the child.” In illustration he 
was quaint and effective, invariably finding all he re- 
quired in the domain ot child-life. As to the results of 
his teaching, one may best sum them up in the words 
of a well-known Scottish teacher: ‘“‘ There passes no 
day of my school-life but there comes into my mind 
some saying of Salomon’s that saves me from error, or 
guides me towards the right.” 

That Otto Salomon was a patriot no one who met 
him and knew him could ever doubt; that he was a 
hero is sure, for his very sincerity had made him heroic. 
The guiding principles of his life were scorn for the 
wrong and a longing for the coming of that day when 
peace, and love, and the brotherhood of the nations 
shall reign supreme. That he was idolised throughout 
his native land has been already said ; but it was surely 
fitting that no other man should have a greater host of 
true and loving friends beyond the seas. And so it is 
to-day. To posterity we may safely leave the final 
verdict on his life and work, believing, as we fully do, 
that when that verdict comes to be pronounced he 
will receive his place as a star of the first magnitude 
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in the firmament of education. Meanwhile, his fight 
is o’er, and he has fought it well. He sleeps where he 
would love to rest, beneath the stately firs of his beloved 
Nias. But men like Otto Salomon can never die. 
“Your heart shall live for ever; vea, and he will 
live, and his spirit will live and work for eternal good in 
the hearts of those thousands of humble teachers who, 
in the light of his great example, will ever take courage, 
and be strong. 
— I Pete— 


LITERARY NOTES. 


BY R. BRIMLEY JOUNSON, 


NM UCH has naturally been said and written about the three 
stately volumes of Letters of Queen Victoria, recently pub- 
lished by Royal authority, and edited by Mr. A. C. Benson and 
Viscount Esher. The further assistance of Mr. 
ueen John Morley, Lord Knollys, and historians like 
Victoria. Mr. J. W. Headlam and Mr. W. F. Reddaway, 
have combined to create a State document of 
unique importance and permanent stability. The editorial 
tone is courtly (or courtierly), without being any way servile or 
time-serving, though one may question the final dictum upon 
the influence of Stockmar (as exerted through the Prince Consort) 
“that the danger which lies in wait for strictly constitutional 
sovereigns was averted—the danger, that is, of leaving the 
administration of State affairs in the hands of specialists, and 
pe a it of the wise control of independent criticism which 
only the Crown can adequately supply.” 

Queen Victoria, as we know, was not sparing in criticism, 
and the urbanity of her Ministers must have been tried severely 
on many occasions. The lay mind, perhaps, is disposed to put 
more confidence in the experts than has been accorded to those 
directly under Court influence. 

But profoundly interesting as all must find the political revela- 
tions of these volumes, their personal side is of no less signifi- 
cance. :' 

The character of Queen Victoria has always commanded 
respect and affection, which the Letters will do much to increase. 
One can scarcely picture her, in the words of her Uncle Leo- 
pold, as being “ kept, a white little slavey in England, for the 
pleasure of the Court ;” but one can thoroughly understand the 
dread expressed to the same uncle on the death of Prince Albert 
at having to bear alone her “ much-disliked position,” with the 
duties and responsibilities of which she had never allowed her- 
self to trifle. As the editors have summarised the matter: 
**She had strong monarchical views and dynastic sympathies, 
but she had no aristocratic preferences ; at the same time she 
had no democratic principles, but believed firmly in the due 
subordination of classes.” She was always “ firm,”’ and up to 
the age of five years old “ baffled every attempt to teach her her 
letters.” 

One of the daintiest passages in the volumes is her own remi- 
niscences of childhood, written at the age of seventy-two :— 

“My earliest recollections are connected with Kensington 
Palace, where I can remember crawling on a yellow carpet 
spread out for that purpose, and being told that if I cried and 
was naughty my ‘ Uncle Sussex’ would hear me and punish me, 
for which reason I always screamed when I saw him! I had 
a great horror of bishops on account of their wigs and aprons, 
but recollect this being partially got over in the case of the 
then Bishop of Salisbury by his kneeling down and letting me 
play with his badge of the Chancellor of the Order of the Garter. 
With another bishop, however, the persuasion of showing him 
my ‘ pretty shoes’ was of no use.” 


5 ad ad 5 ad 


iy a quiet corner adjoining a royal palace may be found by 
the curious a small and unimposing little office, from which 
emanates at unexpected intervals the final control of certain 
public amusements. The Censor of Plays, 

The Censor. undoubtedly, has a thankless task. Whatever 
he does is criticised; what he leaves undone 

is frequently called in question. His very existence is an offence 
to many. The question is not, in reality, quite so simple as 
many righteously indignant persons would have us suppose. 
No one, of course, would dream of thinking that either Mr. 
Edward Garnett or Mr. Granville Barker, the two most recent 
victims of his veto, have written anything to corrupt public 
morals; but thoughtful persons must hesitate to pronounce 
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with confidence whether or not certain matters should be treated 
in @ certain manner for all the world to hear and see. Much, 
unquestionably, is now permitted that we should be much 
better without; but it does not follow that public taste and 
public conscience would diseriminate more wisely than a State 
official, if it could ever attain equal authority. The ideal of 
absolute freedom is impossible to our complex conditions of 
civilisation, for the simple reason that the individualities of 
any community are mutually dependent on each other. Liberty 
is impossible without official control. Were we not all socialistic 
about everything, no one could call his soul his own. The moral 
influence of the drama is one of the strongest forces among us 
to-day. In controlling this, as in other matters, we muddle along, 
tinkering at the old ways, crying out against the old tyrannies, 
and leaving the real issues to chance. 


» ad Tad 


CORRESPONDENCE, not altogether dignified, was recently 

d \ published concerning the ways and manners of reviewers, 

which raised the old question of the true functions of a critic. 

Most of those, as it seems to me, who have 

C -urtesies of discussed the matter, whatever their bias, have 

Criticism, confined themselves to two aspects of what is 

really a three-cornered problem. The journalist 

n\turally dwells upon his own ambitions as a critic, the liberties 

of the press, and the importance of being frank. The author 

maintains that what has taken him months or years to com- 

pose cannot be fairly dismissed, or estimated, in an hour and a 
paragraph. 

But what of the public ? 

Keviews, surely, are written for the public benefit. Their 
primary function is to guide and to inform. And for that very 
reason the reviewer's first business is to study what his author 
has attempted—to pronounce, so far as he may, what measure 
of success has been attained. He should be on the lookout 
for excellences rather than faults, for even what his individual 
taste accounts of small value may attract certain sections of 
the public. Busy men and women have not time to find out 
for themselves what to read ; but they have their own individual 
tastes for all that, and only by telling them what is in a book 
can the reviewer respond to their true needs. Dogmatic judg- 
ments and the «lisplay of wit or erudition are not helpful in this 
connection. We are referring, of course, to the literary columns 
of daily and weekly papers. Volumes of criticism are on a 
different footing altogether. 


—S. ~WPr«te— 


EXERCISES IN) METRE. 


BY M. TERRY, B.LITT., ULVERSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


reference must be made to the structure of the 
erse ; a study of any poem of Wordsworth or Tenny- 
son is more complete, even with young pupils, if they 
can be led to appreciate the “architecture” of it. 
Many students find the chapter on prosody in the 
grammar book difficult and uninteresting: the terms 
iambic, trochaic, dactylic seem hopelessly confusing ; 
but the difference between these metres can be readily 
taught if the members of the class are set to make 
lines In measure. 

Rhythm is felt by the very youngest readers, but 
the first difference between prose and poetry which 
appeals to the reason of a child seems to be rhyme. 
The notion that poetry may be without rhyme pre- 
sents itself as quite a new idea, and the belief that 
blank verse and prose are identical is one of the first 
things to be explained away. 

How this was done with a class af young pupils 
may be mentioned here. 

The text being read was The Merchant of Venice, 
and the children were first told to count the number 


| N reading one of Shakespeare’s plays with a class, 
ver 


of syllables in a certain regular passage—<Act 1. Scene 1., 


lines 122-134 :— 
ris not unknown to you, Antonio...... 
How to get clear of all the debts I owe.” 


The arrangemeat of the lines in a prose passage— 
Bellario’s letter to the Duke introducing Portia as 
Balthasar—was then noted, and the meaning of the 
words “ prose” and “ verse” was taught, with their 
derivation—prorsus, “straightforward,” and versum, 
“to turn.” The reason for a capital letter at the 
beginning of each verse line was also explained at this 
point. 

To the question, “ How can you distinguish between 
prose and verse ?”’ the answer given was that verse 
might be recognised by the shorter lines and more 
frequent capitals. 

Then passages were read from a book not known to 
the class, and the children decided which was prose 
and which verse. By this they discovered that the 
distinction was one for the ear no less than for the 
eye; and at last the statement that verse depended 
on “an even number of beats” was volunteered. 
The accents in the lines first considered were marked, 
and the name “ blank verse” was introduced. Other 
lines were scanned in the same way, every one being 
eager to see if the rule held in all cases. 

Happily, no question was raised about lines having 
the accent on the first syllable, and it was thought 
better to leave all consideration of irregularities in 
blank verse for a later study. 

As a home-work exercise lines of verse were written, 
but one can hardly say that “the numbers came ;” 
in many cases they were far to seek. ‘These are some 
of the results :— 

‘“* When spring comes, bringing with it warmer days, 

The trees and fields look fresh and green. The birds 

Sing forth their joyful song among the trees. 

In sheltered banks there blooms the primrose pale, 

And pretty violets may there be found. The farmer sows 
His seeds in spring, which later in the year 

Will ripen into golden corn.” 


‘Sir Launcelot, a gallant knight was he, 
And kind and courteous to ladies all. 
In jousts and battles he was always best, 
And on his charger he rode nobly forth. 
Of love for him a maiden fair did die, 
And others, too, his love did try to win. 
But Launcelot, he never loved a maid, 
His thoughts were all of fighting and of jousts.’ 


, 

In studying the blank verse of Julius Cesar with a 
higher class, technical terms were freely introduced, 
exceptions noted, and the advantages of varying the 
metre pointed out. ‘T'he choice of a subject for the 
lines done as an exercise was left to each pupil; some 
wrote on topics connected with literature, some on 
country scenery. 


(a) “ The silvery lake did glisten in the sun, 
The reeds were rustling round the water’s edge, 
O’erhung on either side by drooping trees, 
Reflected clearly in the p dee mere, 
When Bedivere, with slow, unwilling tread, 
Brought Arthur’s sword Excalibur, to do 
The will of his brave master, who lay sick 
Nigh unto death, awaiting his return, 
Whom he had ordered, ‘ Throw Excalibur 
Into the lake, and bring word what doth pass.’ ” 


(b) ‘The bugle sounds the call at break of day ; 
The noiseless camp at once springs into life. 
An order called—in haste the ranks are formed. 
The officers address the men with words 
Which stir the heart of every soldier true ; 
For who doth know when they shall meet again ? 
Another call! the force begins to march ; 
Each soldier's heart the thought of duty fills. 
The sound of guns throbs through the morning air, 
And as they hear, men’s faces all grow grim.” 











































































(ec) ‘“ The mountains covered o’er with stately pines 
Look down upon the waters of the lake, 
Where may be seen a hundred little skiffs 
And pleasure-boats of many a varied size. 
The waters calm are clear as sky above ; 

The sun is warm, and, shining overhead, 
Doth shed its lustre on the pleasant scene, 
Where all is peaceful, marred not by a sound.” 


(d) “Spring flowers I think the sweetest, for they come 
Upon the heels of winter snows and frosts ; 
Not like the brilliant glow of summer flowers, 
When days are long and sweet scents load the air ; 
But when the days are short and winds are cold, 
They come, and o’er the land their beauty spread— 
The glistening snowdrop and the daffodil, 
The violets blue, the wind-flowers pink and white, 
The lovely daisy often tipped with red, 
Bluebells and stitchwort mingle in the copse. 
Flowers of the spring, I love, I love you best.” 


(e) “ The village rivulet doth make its way 
Through pretty dales and shady woods; and now 
It ripples over rocks and stones, the home 
Of many a speckled trout, where little boys 
Are wont to play, and try to catch the fish ; 
And now it runs beneath a rustic bridge, 
Which carries villagers from bank to bank ; 
And now it rushes o’er a waterfall, 
Then dashes on a miller’s wheel, and past 
The village green where children play their games.” 


For one class the subject, “A Storm,” was definitely 
set. The examples given in were poor, and the only 
one worth quoting is this :— 


** Beneath a shelt’ring rocky crag I stand. 
Around, a fierce storm rages loud and stern. 
The wild wind howls and moans among the trees ; 
They wave and shake and rock, quite helpless all. 
And here a noble ash lies overthrown. 
That old oak reels and staggers, but yet stands, 
And branches snap and break on every hand. 
The gray clouds race across the darkened sky, 
Drawn by some mighty power they can’t resist, 
And leaves in eddies for a moment keep, 
Then swirl along before the mighty blast.” 





Longer exercises in verse have not been asked for, 
except from a class of pupil teachers who were study- 
ing some poems of Wordsworth. Sonnets were written, 
but many of them were hopeless. The following is the 
best :— 

* Nelson ! of re none te men a man most brave, ; 
Thou fought’st her battles, fought’st with might and main 
To serve thy native land that she might gain 
The proud command of land and swelling wave. 

But, giving life, thou foundst thyself a grave 

Of honoured rest amongst the great and slain, 
Who for their country toiled, and who have lain 
Themselves upon the altar, their land to save. 

On such as thee the nation’s life depends. 

Thy single hand upon her foes has smote ; 

Thy influence great in shining radiance sends 
Through eager hearts a ray of glorious hope, 
That, lighting paths thy feet have trod, shall cope 
With foes who rage around till all life ends.” 





The advantage of such exercises is that they bring 
variety into the English lesson ; they stimulate effort, 
for there is something creative in them; and they 
train the judgment in regard to the selection of words 
suitable in sense and sound. That such exercises will 
produce either poets or poetry is very unlikely, but in 
the way indicated they certainly form useful adjuncts 
to the literature teaching. 


FOR LITERATURE TEACHING. 


A CycLe or Sone. 24 Books, 2d. each, 
Suort Stvors w Eneuisn Literature. 12 Volumes. 6d. each, 
Cameos or Lirgrature. 3 Volumes. ts. 6d. each 


Send for particulars to Messrs, Nelson and Sone. 
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COMMON-SENSE NEEDLEWORK. 


BY MISS FLEMING, 
Author of “How to Teach Needlework,” “ Pupil-Teachers’ 
Needlework,” “ Sewing-class Guides,” ete. 


Darn—TureeE-CorneR OR HEDGE Tear. 
Conversation.—Why hedge tear? How does it occur? 
On what articles? Picture a girl’s sorrow when such 
an accident occurs in her best dress, and her pleasure 
when she knows how to disguise it. Revise principles 
of darning already practised. 

This term is applied to a rent shaped thus :—It 
generally occurs in dress materials, but it does some- 
times happen to linen and calico. It is caused by catching 
the article on some sharp surface such as a nail. As a 
rule, the fabric tears with the thread in both directions. 
‘ As in the previous exercise, the preliminary stages 
may be worked on canvas, afterwards on Saxony cloth, 
with an imaginary tear drawn in pencil, and lastly with 
an actual tear on any woollen material. 

The darning thread to be used depends on the fabric. 
Fine embroidery cotton or flax thread is suitable for 
linen or damask ; fine sewing cotton for muslin; fine 
Angola or silk, exactly matching the colour of the 
material, for dress fabrics; while sometimes a human 
hair is used for dark materials, as it is both fine and 
strong. If, however, a sufficient length of the material 
to be mended can be ravelled out, that is the best of all. 

Most articles of wearing apparel are best repaired by 
patching, but bed and table linen are usually carefully 
darned. 

When the latter have been in use for some time they 
should be frequently examined, and the weak places 
strengthened by a few lines of darning, to prevent them 
from becoming holes. 

The state of the linen of a household is a critical test 
of household management. 

Sheets and pillow-cases are often torn in washing, or 
by being caught on hedges or bushes whilst drying. 
Table-cloths and d’oyleys are cut sometimes by the 
careless use of knives. Girls may repair such damage 
so as to make them scarcely observable. 

A darn may be so exquisitely done as to be almost 
invisible in dress material. 

A new employment has sprung up in London. A 
company undertakes to repair, by darning, any rent 
or tear in a silk or voile dress, so that it is impossible 
to detect the mishap. If a stain occurs in a valuable 
material which cannot be erased, it may be so carefully 
repaired as almost to require a microscope to detect it. 

That is, of course, the work of experts, and is quite 
beyond and outside school teaching; but it is closely 
related to damask darning, and what was formerly known 
as cloth drawing. 

The principle, however, is the same. A certain 
number of warp and woof threads are taken up and 
left, corresponding with the design, and both cross each 
other so as to form the pattern required. 

If the hole to be darned be tacked on stiff paper or 
cardboard, it will be found easier to work, and pucker- 
ing is more likely to be avoided. 

The lips or edges of the tear should be drawn together 
by “ fishbone” stitches, worked in sewing cotton, the 
threads afterwards being cut away. As it is only at 
the corner of the hedge tear where both warp and woof 
threads are dissevered, it is only there where both need 
be replaced, so that the darn is often made by two 
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oblongs, which cross each other so as to form a square 
at the corner. 

The first oblong is commenced selvedge way, at a 
little distance from the end of the tear, so that the end 
may be sufficiently protected. 

The needle is put backwards and forwards, taking up 
about two and leaving two threads. 

The second oblong is made in the same way, crossing 
the first at the corner. 

Another method is to cover a square by a square, 
but it takes longer to work, and is rather clumsy in 
dress materials, while the extra labour involved is in 
no way necessary. 

Explain that the pattern on the wrong side formed 
by the stitches in the double darn may differ in different 
exercises, according to the way in which the needle is 
placed, but that all may be correct. 

(1) The needle passes under and over the centre of 
each stitch, forming crosses. 

(2) The point of the needle enters the same place 
each way, forming steps. 

(3) The needle passes by the side of the first row, 
forming the letter T. 

A damp cloth is laid over the wrong side of the darn, 
and the work pressed with a hot iron. 


Open Hem Srirtcn. 


This method of hemming is more decorative than its 
humbler relative, but it is not so lasting, as one, two, or 
more threads are drawn out before the hem is fixed, 
which means that the fabric itself is so much weaker. 
It is only suitable for those materials from which strands 
can be drawn. For that reason, too, it takes longer 
to prepare. 

The Irish, who do a great quantity of work on linen, 
always soap both sides of the material along which the 
hemming is to occur, which loosens the threads and 
makes them easier to pull out. 

To draw out a thread, pick out about half an inch 
with a needle, grasp it firmly by the right thumb and 
finger, while the left thumb and first finger slowly and 
gently work the linen along. The second thread is more 
easily drawn, especially if worked into the space left by 
the first one. 

The width of the hem must be decided before the first 
thread is drawn. The number of threads to be taken 
out depends upon the thickness of the threads them- 
selves, and the breadth of open work desired. 

After the threads are drawn the Sewing Illustrator can 
be used to show the method of working the stitch. 
Single thread canvas will answer the same purpose for 
the children during the first lesson. 

The stitch is worked as in ordinary hemming—that is, 
the needle is put in from front to back. Three or four 
of the open threads are taken on to the needle, which 
comes out in front without touching the upper fold. 

The needle is then put back again in exactly the 
same place’ as before, but this time the upper fold is 
caught as in ordinary hemming. The cotton must be 
pulled firmly, and the stitch drawn closely up to the 
fold, or loose, untidy work is the result. 

The stitch is used for preventing the ravelling of 
fringes at the edges of house linen, and for hemming 
tray-cloths and table-cloths. 

It is also largely employed in drawn thread work, and 
on the various canvases that have so great a vogue in 
fancy work. 

The girls in Standard VII. would take pleasure in 


making their own pocket-handkerchiefs when they have 
learned the stitch. Mull muslin is inexpensive and 
very suitable for that purpose. 


To Mirre a CoRNER. 


This method of fixing corners probably gets its name 
from its resemblance to a bishop’s mitre. 

Lay a narrow fold on each of two sides. 

Turn it over to form a deep hem. 

Place the two hems back to back, and crease the 
corner diagonally. 

Open the hems out, allowing the corner to fall over 
at right angles with the sides, in the folds already made. 
Double both hems over, making them meet in the 
middle. 

After open hemming one side, slip the needle up to 
the corner, and seam neatly before commencing the 
second side. 

Sueet MENDING. 


The mending of house linen and wearing apparel is 
often a thankless task, but it is, nevertheless, a very 
necessary one; and the disguising of the wear and tear 
of use or accident becomes in time quite interesting. 

“Who does the best his circumstances allow, does 
well, acts nobly ; angels could do no more.” 

Two sheets in varying stages of wear, part of an old 
one for repairing, and a large table, in addition to 
needles, cotton, and coloured chalk, will be needed for 
demonstration purposes. If a sheet be held up to the 
light, weak parts will easily be detected by the girls. 
Probably they can suggest reasons for the middle be- 
coming thin. 

Method of repairing a Sheet that has become Thin.—Elicit 
method of strengthening already learnt—that is, darning 
as for a thin place. Clearly, that would be too big a 
task for such an extensive surface, so some other pian 
must be adopted. 

Draw attention to the difference between the middle 
and the outer portion of the sheet—one is thin and the 
other is comparatively strong. It is obvious that the 
thin part will soon break into a hole if something be not 
done to prevent it. That may be achieved by turning 
the top and bottom, or the sides, to the middle. 

1. To turn Top and Bottom to the Middle. 

Draw a coloured chalk line from selvedge to selvedge ; 
cut along the line. 

Tack top and bottom hems together on the wrong side. 

Seam across with strong, neat stitches. 

Sew over both the beginning and the end of the seams 
backwards way, to make them firm. 

Some people seam the ends together before cutting 
the sheet through the middle, and that plan has much 
to recommend it, but the former method is simpler for 
teaching purposes. Hem the outside ends. 

2. To turn Sides to the Middle. 

The same method would be adopted. 

Cut the sheet from top to bottom. 

Seam the selvedges together on the wrong side, as even 
slight ridge might cause discomfort. 

“ Fishbone ” stitch makes a flatter join. 

Make the outer edges neat by hemming. 

In both cases the sheet will be slightly smaller than 
it was originally, but it will wear quite a long time. 

If, however, any part of the middle has given way, it 
may be better to make it still smaller by cutting a strip 
out where it is thinnest, either before or after the sides 
are joined together. It will still be a useful sheet for a 
smaller bed. 
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Our Students’ 


HELP FOR CERTIFICATE 
STUDENTS. 


S the Editor announced last month, we propose to introduce 
A some profound modifications into our — for helping 
candidates for the Certificate Examination. In the past large 
numbers of teachers have had to prepare for the examination 
by their own unaided efforts or with very scanty help. Now 
the vast majority of the candidates have the assistance of one 
or other of the oral or correspondence classes of which notices 
may be found in our pages, and which have established a re- 
putation for the thoroughness of their work ; or else they attend 
some of the special classes established by the local education 
authorities. In every case they have the scheme of work laid 
down for them, and this is a very important thing. The useful- 
ness of a class or of a “ course’ in a magazine depends as much 
on the systematic way in which the oan of work is drawn 
up as upon the explanation of difficulties of detail. It is now 
felt that there are but few of the readers of the Practical Teacher 
preparing for a professional examination who are not provided 
with a general scheme of work from other sources, and to try to 
follow two independent schemes at the same time is worse almost 
than having no plan at all. It seems best, therefore, to con- 
centrate our attention on matters of detail, and in place of 
merely indicating how much work should be done month by 
month in each subject, to devote the whole of the space avail- 
able to those subjects in which most help is required—that is 
to say, to those in which the available text-books fall short, 
or in which the teachers of the classes attended are most likely 
to welcome some co-operation. It seems as though the subjects 
in which most help can be given are Principles of Teaching, 
English, and General Elementary Science, including Nature 
Knowledge. Certain parts of these are well covered by the 
text-books, hence the papers will deal most fully with the fol- 
lowing :—Section B.—Speech: Structure and use of the vocal 
organs; means of securing distinct articulation. Section F.— 
Shakespeare’s Richard II. and Bacon’s Essays on “ Parents 
and Children,” “‘ Goodness and Goodness of Nature,” “‘ Nobility,” 
“* Seditions and Troubles,” “‘ Wisdom for a Man’s Self,”’ “‘ Riches,” 
“Nature in Men,” “ Ambition,” ‘“‘ Anger,” ‘“‘ Vicissitude of 
Taings,” and general notes on the authors set for general reading. 
Section I., Part II., the portion dealing with animals and plants, 


GENERAL ELEMENTARY ScIENCE. 


The use of the words “including Nature Knowledge” in 
the title of Section I., as well as the general arrangement of 
the syllabus, shows clearly that the BL wer of the Board of 
Education in including science among the “compulsory” 
subjects is not so much to secure teachers who have gone through 
a thorough scientific training as to ensure that teachers shall be 
able to direct the attention of their pupils in a scientific way 
to the natural objects and phenomena around them. The 
information given in text-books which are really scientific is 
often wrapped up in such technical and difficult language that 
teachers without special scientific training are often unable 
to assimilate it themselves, much less utilise it as materials 
for lessons for their children. Other books treat the matter in 
such a loose manner that it loses all its educational value. The 
object of these papers, then, is to treat the subject in a way 
that shall be at once scientific and interesting, and not only 
to supply information which will be available in the examination 
room, but also to show how that information may be utilised 
in the classroom. 

Distinction between animate and inanimate matter.—The 
division between living and dead things is an absolute one, 
for although we sometimes say that a living animal is nearly 
dead, we can never say that a dead body is nearly alive. Every- 
thing, therefore, must be either dead or not dead. If asked to 
define what is the nature of “life,”’ we find ourselves confronted 
with a very grave task; all we can do is to record certain 
phenomena which are associated with life. 

(a) The first of these is the power of growth. We often say 
that a wall grows as the bricklayer adds course after course 
of bricks; in the same way a crystal grows by the deposition 
of more matter on its surface. A delta and many other non- 
living things may be said to grow, but in quite a different way 
from that in which a plant or an animal grows. When a wall 
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or-a crystal grows, the original part remains unchanged and 
new matter is added to it, and the new matter is seen to remain 
infan unchanged condition. But when an animal or a plant 
grows, new matter is taken in and rendered similar in character 
to the original matter, and in the enlarged form of the body 
the new matter is indistinguishable from the old. , 

(6) In the next place, every normal living being has the power 
of throwing off a portion of itself, which in course of time and 
under suitable circumstances will become a being similar to 
the original one. This may take place in a simple and direct 
manner, as when a geranium cutting is placed in the ground, 
or indirectly, as when a plant produces a seed or a bird lays 
an egg—in cach case bearing very little likeness to the parent 
—and from this seed or egg a plant or a bird is produced which 
does resemble the original one. 

(c) In the last place, a living body is capable of acting against 
Oo pee forces, and is not entirely passive, as a dead body is. 

ractically all animals have the power of spontaneous move- 
ment, and plants continually show this power by growing to- 
wards the light or setting themselves in order if they have been 
inverted. 

In their chemical composition and structure living things are 
identical with those dead things which have quite recently 
been alive. The most characteristic substance found in them 
is a ———— called protein, a complex compound of carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, which has never yet been 
formed artificially or found in bodies that have not been once 
alive. This substance is always found associated with large 
quantities of water, with which it constitutes the body known 
as protoplasm, a jelly-like substance resembling albumen or 
white of egg, and exhibiting the power of movement if free 
to do so. 

As far as our present observations go, life is dependent on 
certain conditions, such as temperature and moisture. Some 
creatures can be cooled down to a very low temperature and 
yet retain their vitality; especially is this the case with dry 
seeds. The destruction brought about by a “ frost” is prob- 
ably not due so much to the actual temperature as to the injury 
done to the tissues by the physical change of the water they 
contain from the liquid to the solid state. All active living 
bodies contain a great deal of water—the human body con. 
sisting of nearly sixty per cent. of water—and the presence of 
this moisture is essential in all cases to their activity, and in 
most cases to their very life. Most animals and plants are 
killed outright by simply being dried up; but among the lower 
orders there are many which continue in a state of suspended 
animation on being dried up, and resume their activity when 
they meet with suitable conditions of temperature and moisture. 
This fact forms the foundation of a very amusing imaginative 
novel, L’homme a Voreille cassée, by Edmond About, which 
should be read by all of our readers who know enough French 
to enjoy a novel. 

Another characteristic which distinguishes the higher animals 
and plants from non-living bodies is the adaptation of different 
arts to carry out different work or functions. In the lowest 
Fring creatures of all this is not the case, but the one little 
bead of protoplasm has to perform all the different functions 
which are performed by special “ organs ” in the higher animals 
and plants. Hence it is not quite correct to use the term 
“organised” in speaking of the very lowest types, although 
such a vast majority of living beings are organised that we 
often speak of ali living creatures as “ organised beings.”’ 

Although the chief substance of which all parts of an animal 
or vegetable body are composed is protoplasm, yet this sub- 
stance undergoes considerable modifications to render it capable 
of performing different kinds of work. These modified forms of 
the cells of protoplasm are known as the “tissues,” and the 
study of their structure, which entails the use of a good micro- 
scope, is called “ histology.” 

The following are the chief “ tissues’ found in the animal 
body. ; 

(a) Blood, a fluid containing numerous small bodies or “ cor. 
puscles”’ floating about in it. In the higher animals the cor- 
puscles are of two kinds—red and white. Of these the latter 
are provided with a clear spot in the middle called the nucleus ; 
hence they are spoken of as nucleated cells. The red corpuscles 
are not nucleated except in the case of animals which are born 
from eggs, such as frogs and birds. Those animals which haye 
no backbone have no red corpuscles, and although some of 
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them, such as the earthworm, have a red-coloured fluid acting 
as blood, yet the colour is due to the liquid portion and not 
to the presence of red corpusclea. 

(6) Epithelium.—This is the membrane that forms the surface 
of the skin and the inner coat of the alimentary canal and 
respiratory organs. The lining of the ducts of the glands and 
the active parts of the glands themselves also consist of epithe- 
lium. Hairs and nails are modified epithelial structures. 
Epithelium consists of closely-packed cells with practically 
no material between them. 

(c) Connective tissues. —These are all engaged in affordin 

eupport to the body and holding the parts together. They a 
consist of cells embedded in a quantity of intercellular sub- 
stance or matrix, and this latter varies very considerably in 
character, and enables us to divide connective tissues into 
three principal groups:—(i.) Bone, in which the — sub- 
stance contains a large quantity of phosphate and carbonate 
of lime, which makes it hard and brittle. If the leg bone of a 
rabbit be soaked for a week or ten days in dilute hydrochloric 
acid it will lose all its brittleness, and become so soft and limp 
that it can be tied in a knot. The ground substance is then 
seen to be identical with cartilage or gristle. If a bone be 
placed in a clear fire it will first turn black, owing to the de- 
composition of the carbon compounds in this cartilage, and 
finally turn red-hot, and on coding will be quite white, very 
brittle, and can be shown to consist of mineral matter only. 
(ii.) Cartilage, which consists of a firm ground substance, like 
bone, without the mineral matter, in which are embedded 
numerous cells. In very young animals it takes the place 
of bone, which ts later on formed from it by the deposit of com- 
pounds of lime. This hardening or “ ossification” takes place 
gradually, and is not completed till the adult stage is reached. 
Thus you can always tell whether the fowl that a poulterer 
offers you is an old bird or a chicken by et the end of the 
breast-bone. If this is gristly or flexible, the bird is a young 
one. The ends of bones which work on one another are covered 
with cartilage, which can therefore always be found in such 
a joint. In many cases it is found between bones which do 
not move, as in the vertebral column; in these cases it imparts 
a certain amount of flexibility. (iii.) Fibrous connective tissue, 
in which the ground substance consists of numerous almost 
inextensible fibres. Fibrous tissue is of two kinds—white and 
yellow, or elastic tissue. White fibrous tissue forms the lower 
layer of the skin and binds the muscular bundles together, 
and forms ligaments and tendons. It must not be confused 
with cartilage, although both are familiarly spoken of as “ gristle.” 
Connective tissue yiecids gelatine when boiled, but cartilage 
yields a somewhat different substance, called chondrin. 
” (d) Musele.—The most remarkable property of muscle is its 
power of contracting. When small prepared portions are seen 
under the microscope they are found to consist of two distinct 
forms, Those seaaie which are not under the immediate control 
of the will consist of long band-like or spindle-shaped cells 
without any cross markings. Hence it is called non-striped 
muscle, and is found in the coat of the stomach and intestines, 
in which contraction takes place involuntarily. The voluntary 
muscles consist of long cylindrical fibres with transverse stripes 
or sfria ; hence it is called striped or striated muscle. 

(e) Nerve Fibres. —These consist in most cases of fibres with 
a marrow or medulla running through the middle and a protect- 
ing sheath outsides. Some of the nerve fibres—for example, 
those in the sympathetic system running among the abdominal 
organs—are much smaller, and have no medulla; hence they are 
called non-medullated nerve fibres. 

We have said that in the simplest forms of life the same: cell 
or bead of protoplasm has to perform all the functions which 
in the nichiy-comained bodies are carried out by specially- 
adapted portions called organs. These organs may be con- 
sidered in groups : 

(i.) Organs of digestion. —Since foreign matter is necessary to 
build up and replace every part of the body, it is essential that 
it should undergo a preparation in order that it may be pre- 
sented in a soluble state ready for assimilation by all parts of 
the body, including those which, owing to the fact that they 
have been modified for the purpose of carrying on other work, 
are not able to prepare food for themselves. Tn this group of 
organs we may include the teeth, which help to selene the 
food to a pulp or finely-divided state ; the glands, which secrete 
fluids which act chemically on the food onl render it soluble— 
the most important of these are the salivary glands, the liver, 
the pancreas, and the numerous minute glands which cover 
the walls of the stomach and intestines; and the peculiar 


structures on the latter, which enable the soluble food to pass 


into the blood. (ii.) The cireudatory organs, by which the soluble 
food prepared by the digestive organs and the oxygen taken 
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in by the lungs are carried to all parts of the body, and the 
waste products are carried away from those parts. These 
include the heart, a great force-pump which drives the blood 
through some thick-walled vessels called arteries, which con- 
tinually subdivide, and at last form into minute tubes called 
capillaries, which in turn unite and form veins, through which 
the blood returns to the heart. (iii.) The excretory organs, such 
as the kidneys, by which waste materials are removed from the 
body. (iv.) The organs of respiration, including the lungs and 
the muscles that work them. These co-operate with the cir- 
culatory system in the work of supplying oxygen and removin 

waste matters from the body. (v.) Organs of prehension anc 

locomotion. Plants and some animals are able to live upon 
such nourishment as comes within their reach, but most animals 
would fare badly if they had to depend on that; they require 
therefore organs with which to seize their prey, and organs which 
will enable them to move about in search and in pursuit of it. 
Teeth in many cases are used to seize food as well as to masticate 
it; hands and claws are useful in seizing food as well as assist- 
ing the legs in locomotion. Other organs of locomotion are 
wings and fins. (vi.) Organs of special sense, such as the eye, 
ear, and nose, are the means by which the central nervous 
system is put into communication with the world around. 

A hasty glance at this arrangement and a few thoughts of 
the numbers and construction of the organs of different animals 
will be sufficient to establish the general rule that the animals 
which we regard as highest in the scale of creation are most 
fully provided with organs. In other words, the greater the 
amount of “ biological division of labour,” the more efficiently 
is the labour performed, and the greater the capabilities of the 
animal or plant. 

It has now been shown that all the changes which take place 
inside a living body are precisely of the same character as those 
chemical and physical changes which take place in the outer 
world. But formerly it was thought that there were certain 
“vital” forces which were peculiar to living bodies. It was 
also thought that organised bodies had the power of producing 
many substances which could not be produced without their 
aid. Hence these substances were known as “ organic ” bodies, 
and the study of such substances constituted what was known 
as organic chemistry, as contrasted with inorganic chemistry, 
which dealt with mineral substances. The so-called organic 
substances all contained carbon, and now, although the original 
distinction between organic and inorganic bodies has broken 
down, we still use the term organic chemistry to denote the 
study of the compounds of carbon. The first step in breaking 
down the old barrier between organic and inorganic chemistry 
was taken by the German chemist Wohler in 1828. He was 
endeavouring to obtain ammonium cyanate, NH,CNO, but on 
erystallising it out he found that he had formed urea, a body 
which is given off as a waste substance by the kidneys, and 
was considered as capable of being found only within a living 
animal, It contains the same elements as ammonium cyanate, 
but they are differently arranged, the formula being CO(NH.),. 
Some time after this it was shown by the French pa Ber- 
thelot that potassium formate can be formed by passing carbon 
monoxide over heated potassium hydroxide; and by treating 
the potassium formate with sulphuric acid he produced formic 
acid, an acid which was originally found in the bodies of red ants. 
He also succeeded in producing acetylene by passing electric 
sparks between carbon poles in an atmosphere of hydrogen, 
and by direct combination with this a large number of organic 
bodies bave been built up. The organic bodies which have 
now been built up artificially are too numerous to mention, 
but special interest should be attached to some of the more 
important, such as alizarin, the dye substance formerly obtained 
from the root of the madder. The substance is now manufactured 
on a large scale from the by-products of the gas factories, and 
large tracts of land formerly used for growing madder are now 
used for the cultivation of other crops. Even such acharacteristic 
substance as the flavouring of pine-apples can be made artifici- 
ally, and “ pine-apple drops’ are flavoured with this, and not 
with any extract from the natural fruit. 

Such, then, are the general principles as outlined in the first 
paragraph and the syllabus of the Board of Education. In 
subsequent issues we hope to show how this subject can be 
adapted to notes of lessons for actual teaching purposes. 


SHAKESPEARE’S “ Ricuarp II.” 


In studying Shakespeare's plays it is best to group together 
King Richard I1., the two parts of King Henry IV., Henry V., 
and The Merry Wives of Windsor. They were all written about 
the same time, the same characters run through them all, and 
they portray scenes in the same period of medieval England. 
The student therefore who has to study Richard IJ. in detafl 
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should read the others carefully as part of his general rovli1z. 
There is not much difficulty in fixing the date at which the 
play was written, for we find it entered in the Stationers’ Register 
on August 2), 1597, and it was published in quarto form that 
same year. There is also a definite reference to it by name 
in an outline of contemporary literature written by Francis 
Meres in 1598. The coatieat printed copy does not give the 
scene in the fourth act representing the deposition of Richard, 
and it is generally considered that this omission was due to 
the wishes of Queen Elizabeth, who thought the deposition of an 
anointed sovereign was no fit matter for representing to the 
common people. Later editions give this, and mention on the 
title page, “New additions to the Parliament Scene and the 
deposing of King Richard.” But although Shakespeare makes 
the deposition of Richard the main point in his play, yet it is 
evident that he is intensely loyal to the throne; for though he 
shows by the sequence of events that crime in a king brings 
misery to his people, yet he would be*the last to incite subjects 
to rebel. He regards Bolingbroke and other rebels as instru- 
ments raised up by God for the punishment of evil in the king ; 
but at the same time they were not objects of admiration but 
of fear and loathing, like a beast of prey or a serpent that might 
have been sent for the punishment of an evildoer. Shakespeare 
makes a splendid contrast between Richard the Second and 
Prince Henry, afterwards Henry the Fifth. Both as young 
men are surrounded by worthless followers tempting them to 
ruin—Richard by Bushy, Bagot, Green, and the Earl of Wilt- 
shire, and Henry by Falstaff and his crew. Richard succumbs 
to their influence, but Henry rises supreme, and is“ eventually 
set out as the type of a true English gentleman. 

A few historical remarks are necessary to the full under- 
standing of the play. Richard the Second was only a boy of 
eleven when he succeeded to the throne in 1377. The memory 
of the gallant Black Prince, his father, was so dear tu English- 
men that they gave him a hearty welcome, and were ready to 
believe all that was good of the young king. The social con- 
dition of the people was at its lowest; but this was not laid to 
the door of the king, and when the boy showed spirit in boldly 
meeting the insurgents at Mile End, he rose high in the good 
opinions of all oe appreciated personal courage—that is to 
say, of the great mass of the nation. But Richard soon justified 
the old Latin saying, Ve terre ubi rex puer est—** Woe to the 
land where the king is a boy!” It is said that when he took up 
the control of his own affairs he had five hundred cooks in his 
kitchen, and not one trusty adviser at his council chamber. 
His first wife was Anne of Luxemburg, whom he married when 
he was fifteen, and who died twelve years later. She was known 
as the ‘Good Queen Anne,” and she undoubtedly was a good 
queen, and exercised a wholesome influence over her husband. 
For dramatic reasons many of the characteristics of the lady who 
figures a3 the Queen in the play are those of this good woman, 
though she was not the actual queen at the time of Richard’s 
deposition. Anne had died in 1393, and for a time Richard 
was restrained by fear of his uncles and of the people from 
committing many great extravagances. He admitted this on 
one occasion te the French ambassador, who replied, ‘“* When 
you have married my master’s daughter, you may do as you 
will without fear of your people.”” And so, in order to secure 
support in his unkingly course, Richard married the daughter 
of the King of France, who at that time (1396) was not quite 
ten years old; so that at the time of Richard’s deposition she 
was only a little girl of thirteen, and Shakespeare has committed 
a historical inaccuracy in depicting her as an adult woman 
and a loving wife, capable of uttering the sentiments found near 
the end of the play. Feeling secure in the support he had 
gained by this marriage, Richard started on a course of treachery 
and cruelty. He visited his uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, 
and induced him to ride out with him unarmed and unattended 
to a place where men were lying in wait, when he was seized 
and sent to France to be murdered. ‘This explains the interest 
that the king felt in the charge made by Bolingbroke, when in 
the first act he accused Mowbray of having piotted Gloucester’s 
death. In September 1397 Gloucester was murdered, in Sep- 
tember 1398 Bolingbroke was banished, and in September 1399 
Richard the Second was deposed. The incidents of the pla 
include the last two of these Septembers and the events w tich 
happened between. 

The play is a difficult one to act, and is not often put 
on the modern stage; Mr. Tree produced it with success at 
His Majesty’s Theatre not long ago. But it is essentially one 
to read and study. It is full of true poetry and fine patriotic 
spirit, and without aiming at moral teaching, the events drive 
home their own lessons on the duties of kings and subjects 
alike to the state to which they belong. There is a fine spirit 
of patriotism running throngh the whole. 


The student should read through the text several times, so 
as to gain a thorough familiarity with the general plot, and 
next month we hope to deal with the delineation of the in- 
dividual characters. 


N.B.—This month a prize is offered for the best notes of 
lessons on the “ Distinction between animate and inanimate 
matter."” The work should be addressed to Mr. G. Collar, 
61 Bromfelde Road, Clapham, London, 8.W., and competitors 
who wish to have their notes returned should enclose a stamped 
directed envelope. 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT IN HISTORY. 
Tue Great Civin War. 


O the thoughtful student of English history, as he looks 
over the records of past ages and compares them with 
the annals of other countries, the thought must sometimes 
inevitably occur that there has been very little of what is gener- 
ally known as civil war in our country. Certainly there were 
wars in feudal times; but these were rather conflicts between 
the paid retainers of great barons than contests in which the 
whole nation took part, and during their progress the great 
mass of the people continued their daily occupations with little 
more than the faintest interest as to which side was winning 
It must have been some very serious matter which plunged the 
country into a serious civil war, for the Anglo-Saxon is slow 
to fight, and prefers, as a rule, to discuss a debatable question 
to an interminable degree than to resort to foree—to weary his 
opponent out with arguments and facts and figures, and compel 
him to change his point of view, than to annihilate him. The 
greatest revolutions in the country have been marked by floods 
of eloquence, but no bloodshed —demonstrations, mass meetings, 
resolutions, but little fighting. Not that the Anglo-Saxon 
cannot fight—he can, none better; but there must, we repeat, 
be a powerfu! motive—a grievance which words and every other 
possible peaceful means have failed to remove—before he resorts 
to brute force. 

The cause of the Civil War may be stated in a few words 
there was no Constitution. The British Constitution is highly 
praised, but even to-day does not exist as an integral whole. 
When the United States made themselves a separate nation, 
the first act was to draw up a “ Constitution ’’—a statement 
defining in exact terms the powers and duties of the governing 
body. When the French Revolution swept away the old order 
of things, a new and complete Constitution was drafted. The 
Abbé Sieyés became an expert in Constitution making, anid 
could for a reasonable price turn out about one a week if neces- 
sary. And so in most countries there is a “Constitution ’” -- 
a definite statement in black and white of the powers, functions, 
and privileges of the Government in all its component parts, 
In England there is none. Our Constitution is built up of bits 
added as necessity arose—separate laws, decisions in the Supreme 
Court, statements in the House of Commons, and customs which 
have existed for ages and ages, and have been accepted by 
every one: a somewhat elastic growth, and not a cast-iron 
set of laws. To take one case, there is at present a move- 
ment to abolish or modify the House of Lords; but how is ut 
to be done? The Upper House is an accepted part of the 
Constitution, and no machinery is provided for its removal. 

Now let us trace very briefly how these things came about. 
To go back to the Norman Conquest—which is the natural start- 
ing-point—when William and his barons had conquered the 
country and shared the plunder, a three-sided contest immediately 
commenced, the king, the barons, and the Church cach endeavour- 
ing to forward the interest of their own class at the expense of 
the others. The poor people had no voice at all in the govern- 
ment, nor had they any recognised rights. If a great baron 
elected to oppress his villeins, there was none to say him nay. 
The Church might indeed protest; the king might interfere if 
he thought he could gain anything by so doing; but, as a rule, 
there was no hindrance placed in the way of oppression and 
cruelty. The king's prerogative was stretched to its fullest 
extent, the rapacity of the Church seized all that came in its way, 
and the ignorant brutality of the feudal nobility held to all 
it could get by the mailed fist. The whole history of the Dark 
Ages is a record of this struggle, the chief events being the gain 
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of one or other of these classes at the expense of the rest. The 
Investiture dispute was a check to the Church by the king 
and baronage; the civil war in Stephen’s time was a blow to the 
monarchy by the barons and clergy; the Crown gained force 
and power under Henry the Second when the Church was re- 
stricted by the Constitutions of Clarendon and the nobility 
by the Inquest of Sheriffs, the Assize of Arms, etc., and lost 
it under John when barons and Church combined against him. 
Edward the First by many just laws improved the state of the 
law, which received a set back by the weak rule of his son. 
It is unnecessary to follow this out fully. The power of the 
Church diminished under the Statutes of Mortmain, Provisors, 
Pramunire, and the Wars of the Roses utterly broke the power 
of the nobility. Hence it was that the Tudors were able to rule 
autocratically, having no armed barons to hold them in check, 
and the Church having been weakened by internal differences 
aid outward attacks. The relations between these three parties 
were reduced by this time to a workable basis; but a new power 
had come into existence, which year by year demanded more 
concessions and more consideration—namely, the Commons. 
By the Peasants’ Revolt they had broken the fetters of serfdom ; 
by hard work and profitable trade and commerce they had 
gained money; and very early in the Tudor times they began 
to make their voice heard—a voice which, beginning with a 
whisper perhaps, had, by the time the Stuarts came to the 
throne, dovcapet into an unmistakable roar at what they 
considered their illegal treatment. Even under the haughty 
Elizabeth the Commons asserted their rights to give advice for 
the public safety, and, by “heaping precedent upon precedent, 
gradually honeycombed the prerogative of the Crown.” Before 
the end of the reign they compelled the queen, against her 
wishes, to abolish the system of monopolies. 

Under the Stuarts the grievances may be classed under two 
heads—1. Civil ; 2. Religious. 

1. Civil.—James the First asserted the “divine right" of 
kings. His argument was simple :— 

(a) Persons are responsible to those by whom they are ap- 
pointed ; (6) kings are appointed by God; (c) therefore kings 
are responsible to God alone. 

The logical application of this syllogism is that a king can 
do as he likes—make laws or unmake them, dispense with them 
as he thinks fit, without in any way considering his subjects. 
The fault in his argument is that kings in England are not ap- 
pointed by God, but by the people. This point, you will note, 
would never have been raised had there been a definite Con- 
stitution. In obedience with this belief the Stuarts were con- 
tinually breaking laws and customs which had the approval 
of Parliament and the long sanction of usage. We need not 
take them all, but merely select a few of the more prominent. 
The Stuarts claimed that they had the power— 


(1.) To levy taxes or impositions without the consent of the 
Parliament. 

(2.) To make laws by proclamations. 

(3.) To suspend laws in particular instances. 

(4.) To override the law courts by such institutions as the 
Star Chamber, Council of the North, ete. 

¢5.) To force their subjects to give them money (benevolences), 

» or lend them sums (forced loans). 
(6.) To imprison men without showing cause. 
(7.) To substitute martial law for civil law. 


The Commons vigorously opposed each and every one of 
these points. John Hampden made a test case of the pay- 
ment of ship-money; Chief Justice Coke was dismissed from 
his office by the king for deciding “that royal proclamation 
can only declare and not alter the law of the land, and cannot 
create offences;” the Petition of Right condemned forced 
loans, benevolences, arbitrary imprisonment, and martial Jaw ; 
and the Long Parliament abolished the courts of Star Chamber 
and High Commission, the Councils of Wales, the North, Lan- 
eashire, and Cheshire. 

2. Religious.—There was another motive—more powerful 
perhaps than civil grievances—which actuated much of the 
opposition to Charles—namely, religious discontent. Although 
all Protestants had agreed that reform of the Church was neces- 
sary, they were, as we have seen, by no means agreed on what 
to substitute for the government of the Church as it had existed 
when connected with Rome. The Government of England 
adopted the Episcopalian system, which was supported by 
James the First, because the idea of apostolic succession fitted 
with his ideas of kingly prerogative ; Hut there were many— 
and a constantly increasing number—who desired what they 
called a “ purer’ form of worship, and hence they were called 
Puritans. For the most part they favoured what may be 
ealled republicanism in Church government; but they were 





opposed vigorously by the Episcopalians, and subjected to all 
kinds of indignities. The sailing of the Pilgrim Fathers in 
1620 was due to the persecution they received. As a body 
they opposed James, who retorted with his “No bishop, no 
king.” But that monarch did not possess the determination 
of his son, and his natural timidity prevented him from pushing 
his ideas too far. 

When Charles in 1629 dispensed with a Parliament alto- 
gether, the nation was to a great extent powerless—again 
owing to the lack of a definite Constitution; for as long as 
the king could collect enough money to carry on the business 
of the State, there was no means by which he could be com- 
pelled to summon Parliament. The two great grievances were 

rsonified in the king’s advisers, Strafford and Laud. The 
ormer, with his system of “‘ Thorough,” abolished all civil rights 
and privileges, and the latter was more autocratic in Church 
government than the Pope himself; and it is not to be wondered 
at that they were the objects of especial detestation by the 
dissatisfied in civil and religious affairs. Laud, by his ill-judged 
attempts to impose a religion on the Scots to which they were 
entirely opposed, precipitated the demonstrations of hostility 
to the king, and ultimately led to the Scots taking arms against 
a Scottish king. 

When at length the king, having failed to negotiate loans 
from Spain, France, and the Pope, and hampered by the lack 
of funds which neither impositions, taxes, forced loans, nor 
benevolences produced from the nation of passive resisters, 
was compelled to summon the Long Parliament in 1640, the 
storm which had been gathering for the past eleven years burst 
over his head with a fury which nothing could check. The 
illegal practices were unhesitatingly condemned. Strafford was 
impeached, Laud imprisoned, a Bill for holding Triennial Parlia- 
ments passed, ship-money was declared illegal, and a Bill intro- 
duced to exclude the bishops from the House of Lords. A 
wise monarch would have bowed to the storm, and by granting 
reasonable concessions have retained a considerable amount 
of prerogative; but Charles, with a singularly shortsighted 
policy and total misconception of the strength of the opposition 
to him, succeeded in further embittering relations, yielding 
where he should have been firm, and being obstinate where 
concessions might reasonably have been granted. He sacrificed 
Strafford when he should have supported him, and attempted 
to arrest five members of the House of Commons in a fit of 
childish pique. As fast as he was compelled to yield points, 
others were presented: having given the royal assent to the 
exclusion of the bishops, he was at once asked to hand over 
the control of the militia, which was tantamount to giving up 
all power. His refusal to do so brought about hostilities. 

With the details of the war we cannot deal—any text-book 
will supply them—but there are one or two phases which are 
sometimes overlooked. 

1. It was proved conclusively that religicus bigotry was a 
more wate stimulus than loyalty to the Crown. 

2. The Scots took part in the war under a misapprehension. 
The commissioner from the Parliament stipulated with them 
that if successful they would guarantee Scotland “ that form of 
religion most acceptable to God.” This the Scots assumed to 
be Presbyterianism, only to find later on that the Independents 
desired to establish their ideas. 

3. The character of the opposition to the king changed con- 
siderably during the war. At first it was simply the desire to 
force him to rule constitutionally, and this was supported by 
Puritans of all shades of opinion, and many of the middle classes 
and the nobility ; but gradually the power fell into the hands 
of the Independents, who by Pride’s Purge excluded the Pres- 
byterians who were prepared to treat with the king. It was 
a small minority, but a minority which commanded the army, 
which finally brought Charles to trial and the block. It 
was not the nation at large, as is sufficiently shown by the 
enthusiasm with which his son was greeted on his return. 

Results.—And what were the results of these years of contest ? 
Really comparatively small. The king was executed; the 
estates of the Royalists forfeited ; a republic established, which 
was a greater autocracy than the monarchy had been, and 
which succeeded in arousing so much ill-will that the exiled 
Stuarts were welcomed back with enthusiasm, and Charles the 

Second was free to rule as arbitrarily as his father. Certainly 
the Comm »ns had asserted their views in unmistakable language ; 
but when two parties are in disagreement, the only thing to do 
is to draw up a treaty settling definitely the points of dispute. 
This was not done; the Declaration of Breda was merely a 
promise, which did not mention the chief point at issue—the 
extent of the rights and powers of King and Parliament re- 
spectively. The question was not settled, and led to a further 
revolution, which we shall consider in the next paper. 
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PAPERS IN ENGLISH. 


Tus GROWTH OF THE NEWSPAPER. 


There is no branch of literature which exercises a more powerful 
influence on the nation-than the newspaper. It is one thin 
for which there is a steady and increasing demand. Gooc 
books may pass unnoticed or remain on the publishers’ shelves, 
poets may sing in vain, and the wisest productions of the greatest 
men be neglected ; but the newspaper flourishes. It has become 
such an intrinsic part of our daily life that it is difficult to 
imagine the times when there were none, and we wonder what 
people could have found to talk about when there were no 
detailed reports of meetings, cases, sport, etc., and no “ Limer- 
icks.”. The millions of papers now sold are a testimonial to the 
nation’s education, and the generally excellent tone of the papers 
redounds to the nation’s credit. 

Like other institutions, the newspaper is the result of a steady 
growth from trivial beginnings. The Romans had their Acta 
Diurna published by authority, containing items of general 
interest ; but they were merely notices, The doings of the Roman 
Senate were reported for a time in Acta Senatus, But it was 
naturally not till after the invention of printing that anything 
like a paper could exist. The Venetian Government in the 
middle of the sixteenth century was in the habit of communicat- 
ing events to the public by means of written sheets, the fee 
for reading which was a gazetta (hence our term “ Gazette”’) ; 
these written notices were subsequently printed and sold. In 
France also there were printed sheets or affiches, containin 
advertisements or news, which were circulated. In England 
it was not till the reign of James the First that anything like 
a newspaper was produced. There were in the British Museum 
three copies of a paper called the English Mercurie, published 
in 1558, and containing notices of the Armada; but these have 
been shown to be forgeries of about 1766. 

In 1619 a newspaper called News out of Holland was issued, 
and the Thirty Years’ War caused several similar productions. 
In 1637 the Star Chamber prohibited the publication of such 
papers, and the Long Parliament endorsed this opinion, and 
called from Milton his Areopagitica, a Plea for Unlicensed 
Printing. During the Civil War there were numerous Diurnals 
and Mercuries printed and circulated amongst the opposing 
parties. But it must be clearly understood that these sheets 
of news were not issued with any regularity, and only appeared 
after some important event. Their names sufficiently illus- 
trated their scope—News from Hull, Truths from York, War- 
ranted Tidings from Ireland, French Intelligencer, Dutch Spy, 
Irish Mercury, Scots Dove, Secret Owl. In 1663 L’Estrange was 
appointed licenser, and started his Public Intelligencer, which 
ran for two years, and was succeeded by the Ozford Gazetie. 
Between 1661 and 1658 no less than seventy papers appeared, 
most of them weekly, a few twice a week, and many only had 
a very short life, the first daily paper—Daily Courant—appearing 
in 1709. 

These early papers were very small, and contained little 
news and few advertisements. Many of them were provided 
with blank space, in which the purchaser could write a letter 
before sending them to a friend in the country. Thus the Flying 
Post of 1695 announces that “if any gentleman has a mind 
to oblige his country friend or correspondent with this account 
of public affairs, he may have it for 2d. of J. Salisbury at the 
Rising Sun in Cornhill, on a sheet of fine paper, half of which 
being blank he may thereon write his own private business ; ” 
and Dawkes’ News Letter says, “'This letter will be done up on 
good writing paper, and blank space left, that any gentleman 
may write his own private business. It will be useful to im- 
prove the younger sort in writing a curious hand.” 

During the later Stuarts there were many of these early 
attempts made, some of which attained a certain celebrity. 
Thus the Spectator appeared daily for nearly three years, its 
existence being maintained by the brilliant writings of Addison 
and Steele ; it contained little news, as we understand the term, 
but rather a series of essays on current topics. The T'atler, 
the Idler, the Gentleman’s Magazine were also fairly well known. 
The imposition of a tax on every paper in 1712 naturally put 
to deh many papers that were lingering in existence, and 
barely paying their way. 

These early newspapers had many difficulties to contend 
with. News was collected with difficulty from the gossip of 
the coffee-houses, and was frequently many months old; printing 
was a slow process; the reading public was extremely small ; 
and the means of distribution very limited. But notwithstand- 
ing these drawbacks they increased in popwlarity and import- 
ance during the eighteenth century, and as the interests of the 
nation grew with the greater connection with foreign affairs 
—India, America, Europe generally—the news they contained 
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was eagerly sought for. They began to create a public feeling 
with regard to the Government, as is evidenced by the popu- 
larity of John Wilkes in his fight for the freedom of the press. 

The nineteenth century, however, produced a wonderful 
change in each of the points which permit of the rapid accumula- 
tion, production, and distribution of news. The invention of 
railways, which soon spread over the whole country, allowed 
of the cheap, rapid, and reliable distribution of papers; the 
invention of telegraphy and the institution of deep-sea cables 
brought us into intimate touch with other countries; and the 
improvement in the printing-press allowed of the reproduction 
of copies at a rate which is little short of miraculous. Instead 
of the old hand-presses which printed directly from the type, 
we have now rotary presses, self-feeding and self-inking, capable 
of producing complete papers printed on both sides at the rate 
of twenty thousand an hour. But all these things would be 
useless without a reading public. The abolition of the paper 
duty, compulsory education, and the vast increase in national 
wealth, not only produced a generation of readers, but also a 
generation of people who poh afford to pay; and the great 
majority of men—at any rate in the large towns—take at least 
one paper a day. Thus the newspaper is now a powerful means 
of education, not only containing a vast store of news, adver- 
tisements, etc., but also articles which are most useful and 
helpful to every one. And the English press is something 
to proud of, especially when compared with the trash that 
is sold in other countries. It is honest, moderate, decent, well- 
informed, and accurate, opposed to sensationalism and garbage, 
and in every way worthy of the race which it serves. 


ESSAYS AND ESSAY WRITING. 


Of the essays submitted during the month the best was that 
of Miss H. M. Murphy, Uptonstall, Birkenhead, to whom a volume 
of the ‘“* New Century Library” has been sent. Out of thirty 
to forty essays about 75 per cent. were very good, beth in 
thought and expression. A few old faults still linger, such as 
the excessive use of rhetorical questions, and the habit of re- 
peating the same idea in different words. Two essays sub- 
mitted from different parts of the country were identical from 
the first word to the last. This is not a remarkable coincidence, 
but clearly an attempt to palm off some one else's composition 
as the original work of the competitor, which all my readers 
will agree is contemptible. 

I have also been unable to return several essays and answers 
to Test Questions, either because there was no address or no 
envelope for return, or no coupon. Essays are marked only 
for those who are regular subscribers, and the coupon of the 
current number must be sent. 


Essays FOR THE MonTH. 


The usual prize will be awarded. Essays should be sent 
direct to Mr. A. T. Flux, The Elms, Coleraine Road, Black- 
heath, London, 8. E. . 

Write one or two essays each week on such subjects as the 
following :— 

. Right before might. 

. Discontent. 

. An original tale illustrating some proverb. 
Peculiarities of the English climate. 

. Advantages of studying classical languages, 
The “ good old times.” 

. The duties of citizenship. 

. ““ More haste, less speed.” 

The following notes (which should not be slavishly followed) 
indicate some of the lines of thought which may be taken. 
Read up the subject if necessary, prepare a skeleton plan before 
commencing to write, and revise carefully. 

1. What is right? Something which has the sanction of the 
great majority, the result of education and civilisation. Prim- 
eval man, but little removed from tbe animals he hunted, took 
and kept what he could, irrespective of the question of moral 
right and wrong, but every year has gradually defined more 
clearly what is right. Every new Act of Parliament is, or 
should be, a step in this direction. The ultimate and complete 
stage has not been reached, though we are travelling fast to 
wards it. The tiny and impotent child, if heir to any posses- 
sions, has his rights carefully and jealously guarded by the State ; 
the weakest woman possesses the same civil rights as the strongest 
mau. Some problems remain to be solved, and it is to Le 


Co 


_ hoped that a few years will see their reasonable solution. The 


question between individual members of the same state are 
more easily settled than those between hostile states; but even 
in the latter case there is a growing tendency to appeal to right 
rather than to might. 
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2. “A contented mind,” the old copy books taught us, “ is 
@ continual feast.’ “ Contentment is better than riches,” say 
the philosophers; but contentment is in many cases the reverse 
of commendable. If every one had followed this lazy and 
comfortable doctrine, there would have been little progress in 
the world; for the great impulse towards active striving up- 
wards is discontent--not the peevish whining and grumbling 
which characterises the weak individual, but the honest recog- 
nition that one can always do a little better in the world in the 
more perfect discharge of duties and responsibilities, that the 
world is not yet perfect, and that we may help forward that 
desirable state by increased effort. Life is often compared 
to a race: the contented man sitting lazily by the wayside 
and watching others go by fs not an object of admiration. Of 
course discontent may become degenerated, thrift may become 
avarice, emulation may develop into dishonest ambition, power 
into tyranny; but this does not alter the fact that we Nould 
always be discontented. The man in the parable of the talents 
who hid his and brought it back intact was contented, but 
received little commendation. 

3. An original tale is a very good eaercise in composition, 
ani certainly should be attempted 

4. There is probably nothing connected with England which 
receives more wholesale condemnation than the English weather. 
It is always wrong—wet when it should be fine, hot when it 
should be cold, and so on. But this severe criticism is not 
justifiable, We may judge a climate by results, and as far as 
the race is concerned they are satisfactory. We may pretend 
to pine for the dear blue skies and hot sunshine; but it is pre- 
tence, and the ery from Englishmen in all tropical and sub- 
tropical countries is, with Browning, “Oh to be in England 
now that spring is there.”” We get no extremes of heat and cold, 
no long periods of drought, no hurricanes or cyclones, but 
nearly always pleasant breezes. The perpetual moisture of the 
air, even if it does generate into fog, prevents that exhausting 
bodily evaporation which is positively painful in any country. 
“A man can live outdoors in England more days in the year 
than in any other country.” 

5. There should be little difficulty with this subject. Apart 
from the value of the etymological knowledge obtained, there 
is a great mental value in the study of the exact grammar, 
and a literary taste is developed which amply repays one for the 
trouble and time expended, provided always that other subjects 
are not crowded out of the curriculum. 

6. The good old times are generally held up as an example 
to us by aged people who are out of touch with modern life. 
And there is such a unanimity in the statement that the old 
times were good that one may be almost persuaded of the truth 
of the statement. The reason, however, is not far to seek: 
in looking back over life one naturally remembers the pleasant 
episodes, the incidents which stand out in brightest light, ex- 
actly as in looking back over a landscape one sees the hill-tops 
and not the low-lying valleys. It needs but little thought to prove 
that the old times were not so good as the present. There 
may have been—in fact there was—a good deal more of yy 
spirit and mutual esteem between employers and employed, 
which modern business methods have destroyed. One cannot 
have the same feeling towards a joint-stock company as one 
had towards Sir Roger de Coverley. Take a few instances to 
show that national well-being is much superior now to what 


obtained a centery ago. 

7. We have touched on this topic before. It is impossible 
for a man to belong to a self-governing community without 
being compelled to do his duty as a citizen. No man liveth 
to himself alone; the duties and responsibilities of the indi- 
vidual become merged to some extent in those of the com- 
munity. Many ways may be shown in which this is true. 

8. This, like many other aphorisms, needs examination, for 
it is not strictly true without some qualifications, It is not 
true that the greater the haste made the slower is the speed. 
What the proverb implies is that where anything is done hastily, 
without due consideration and preparation and with a lack 
of thoroughness, it generally has to be done over again; but 
if these points are faly weighed, there is no reason why haste 
and speed should not b> synonymous. 

GeneraL Test QUESTIONS. 

The answers sent in were, on the whole, coriee:. The highest 
marks were secured by Miss E. Bailey, Church Street, Princes 
Risborough, Bucks, to whom a book has been sent. I shall 
be pleased to give another prize for the best answers to the 
following : 

1. Why is it that fishes are able to live in water? What is 


meant by drowning a fish ? 
2. Mention the six battles which you consider’ have had 





most effect on the world’s history, and draw a plan of one of 
them. 

3. Who were the authors of the following? Say approxi- 
mately when he (or she) lived :—Don Quixote, Rasselas, Ode 
on Immortality, Euclid, Uncle Tom's Cabin, Essay on Man, 
It is Never Too Late to Mend, John Inglesant, The Bohemian 
Girl, The Jungle Book, Samson Agonistes, Ben Hur. 

4. Where would you find gondolas, chopsticks, Geishas, 
Gringos, Dingos, Hovas, Fellaheen, Tartars, Cypriotes, Druses ? 
Say a few words about each. 

5. What is the literal meaning of asbestos, aufo di /¢, dolce 
far niente, pandemonium, vade mecum, angel, holocaust, cui 
bono? passport? If the literal meaning is not the same as the 
common, explain how the difference has arisen. 

6. If you were condemned to a year’s exile, and were allowed 
five books only, which would you select ? State the reasons for 
your selection, J 





DEATH OF KING OSCAR. 
As we go to press, the news of the death of the King of Sweden 
reminds us of his connection both with the English royal house, 
through the marriage of his grandson with the Princess Margaret 
of Connaught, and also with the stormy days when Napoleon 
was trying to turn all Europe into one vast empire ruled by 
himself. through his “ vassal kings.” One of these, Bernadotte, 
a brilliant general, was made by him king of Sweden under the 
name of Charles the Fourteenth, and King Oscar was his great- 
grandson. 

The new king, Gustavus the Fifth, holds the honoured name 
of Gustavus Vasa, after the man who first made Sweden an 
independent kingdom, and of the latter’s grandson, Gustavus 
Adolphus, the “Snow King,” who so manfully took up the cause 
of the Protestant states of Germany, and so long withstood 
Wallenstein and the house of Austria during the Thirty Years’ 
War. 





A GRACEFUL ACT OF RECOGNITION. 


Mr. Ropert Mrrcue11, Director of Education at the Polytechnic, 
Regent Street, was recently created a Knight of the Polar Star 
by King Oscar of Sweden. It is seldom that such an honour is 
conferred on a member of the teaching profession, and in this 
case it is a fitting recognition of the =H done by Mr. Mitchell 
in the development of technical education in London. The work 
done at this institution has also attracted the attention of several 
foreign governments, who have at times sent representatives 
over here to study the methods adopted. The success of Mr. 
Mitchell’s energy and ability may be gauged by the fact that he 
initiated the work at the institution, and now it numbers upwards 
of seventeen thousand members and students. 





THE BUSY BEE; OR, THE HEURISTIC 
METHOD IN NATURE STUDY. 


Aw observant young scholar said, ‘See! 
Do observe this industrious bee.” 
When they said, “* Does it buzz?” 
He saglied, «Yes, it does: 
How and why does it do it?” said he. 
(Adapted from Edward Lear's 
** Book of Nonsense.’’) 


A New Geometry for Middle Forms. Barnard and Child. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) 


This book consists of Parts I., IT., and III. of “A New Geometry” 
by the same authors, and is equivalent to Euclid L-IV. We take 
it that the main object of reformers is to train students to think 
accurately, and at the same time to have a thorough comprehen- 
sion of the subject matter. To this end Messrs. Barnard and 
Child link together practical measurement and calculation with 
the discussion of geometrical truths. We notice that in common 
with many other writers of new geometries, they omit the equiva- 
lent of Euclid I. 7. This perhaps deserves a passing protest, 
the proposition proving the all-important property of the rigidity 
of the triangle. 

The general treatment of the geometrical landmarks is simple 
and thorough, and well suited to the needs of children in the 
middle forms of secondary schools. The printing and diagrams 
are exceptionally good. 























































THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


CLOUGH'S CORRESPONDENCE COLLECE, 


TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, €.C. 








THE OLDEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 


PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATE, 


DECEMBER 1908—MARCH 1909. 


*,* Clough’s Preliminary Certificate Class provides the best possible preparation for 
this important Examination. THIS CLASS COMMENCES JANUARY 2nd, 1908. 


VALUABLE SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES FOR SPECIALLY SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS. 


CERTIFICATE, December 1908. 


INTENDING STUDENTS ARE ADVISED TO COMMENCE WITHOUT DELAY. 
A new section of the 1908 Certificate Class starts work January ist, 1908. 


CERTIFICATE, December 1909. 


THIS CLASS COMMENCES JANUARY 7th, 1908. 


P.T.. MATRICULATION, A.C.P., 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SENIOR LOCALS. 


Remarkable Successes of Clough ’s Students. 
































At the PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION, December 1906—April 1907, 


2925 Clough’s Students gained 302 Distinctions. 
£400 in SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES awarded. 





























‘Certificate, 00 Clough’s Students were placed in the FIRST CLASS. 


July 1903. 
poe aye 110 Clough’s Students were placed in the FIRST CLASS. 


Jere nate’ = 16 Clough’s Students were placed in the FIRST CLASS. 











July 1905. 
sy too, 276 Clough’s Students GAINED DISTINCTION 





IN 390 SECTIONS. 


*.* Such remarkable results prove the excellence of the tuition provided. No other class can show 
anything approaching this record of success. 








For Prospectus, Syllabus, and full particulars of any of CLOUGH’S CLASSES (P.T., PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATE, 


MATRICULATION, C ERTIFICATE, A.C.P., OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE Senior Locals, etc.), write at once to— 


THE SECRETARY, Clough’s Correspondence College, Temple Chambers, LONDON, E.C. 
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AN ASSORTMENT. 


N his latest volume, entitled Through the Mazic Door, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle appears as a genial 
gossip on beoks and book-makers. The door in ques- 
tion leads into a very cosy study, as shown in the 
frontispiece, and once it is closed the author and his 
gossip are in a new, or rather an old, world, peopled by 
the articulate ghosts of the bookshelf. Here is the 
invitation, issued through Messrs. Smith, Elder, and 
Co., who charge the nominal sum of five shillings, 
less the ordinary discount, for a personal introdyction. 


“Come through the magic door with me, and sit here on 
the green settee, where you can see the old oak case with 
its untidy lines of volumes. Smoking is not forbidden. 
Would you care to hear me talk of them ?” 


Most certainly; for we know that this talk about 
books will be breezy and unconventional ; that we shall 
not be bored with literary “ periods,” ‘“* romantic 
revivals,” “schools” of poets and prose-writers, and 
all the jargon which ruins the best kind of literary 
criticism and appreciation, We know also that the 
creator of Sherlock Holmes and Rodney Stone and all 
the rest will not be afraid to differ at times from what 
is called the verdict of the ages. 

We open, for example, his chapter on Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, and for once get the truth which many a 
professional literary critac has been afraid to speak. 
Here we have it straight from the shoulder, like the 
blows of the Flaming Tinman. 

“Most of us have some unreasoning aversion. 
more gencrous moments we are not proud of it. But con- 
sider those of Johnsen’! When they were all eliminated 
there was not so very much left. He hated Whigs. He dis- 
liked Scotsmen. He detested Nonconformists (a young lady 
who joined them was “en odious wench’’). He loathed 
Americans. So he walked his narrow line, belching fire and 
fury at everything to the right or the left of it. Macaulay's 
posthumous admiration is all very well, but had they met 
in life Macaulay would have contrived to unite under one 
hat nearly everything that Johnson abominated.” 


In our 


There are many passages quite as straightforward as 
this. Indeed, the book is full of good things. It will 
make the professional critics smile in a superior manner. 
But Dr. Conan Doyle has an antidote even for them. 
It is pinned beside his bookcase, and runs thus :-— 

* Critics kind 
Critics flatter 
Critics blame 
Critics curse 
Do your beast. 


never mind ! 

no matter! 

all the same ! 

none the worse ! 

the rest !”’ 
We do not understand why two words are omitted 

in the last line, for clearly “and leave” would scan, 
and be quite appropriate, besides being perfectly proper. 


Messrs, Nelson send me a volume which appeals not 


so much to the literary sense as to the healthy-minded 
curiosity and activity of the boys and girls for whom 
it is intended. Jt is entitled How it is Made, and is 
designed to give this information concerning most of 
the commodities and contrivances which make modern 
life run, as it were, on rubber-tyred wheels. The book 
is simply written for the non-technical reader, and 
each chapter is really an account of an actual visit to 
the place where the particular manufacture is carried 
on. The first chapter lets us into the secret of money- 
making—we must be understood literally—then come 
descriptions of the manufacture of paper, matches, 
pianos, candles, soap, etc.—everything, in fact, except 
books. In a new edition—which will surely be called 
for at no distant date—perhaps the author will supply 
this want, and explain in passing why his publishers 
used a glazed and somewhat heavy paper for the 
volume. The numerous reproductions from photo- 
graphs are of excellent quality—thanks, in a great 
measure, to the aforesaid paper. Last, and best of all, 
the volume has a good index—an indispensable con- 
clusion to such a book. 

The Cambridge University Press sends me a Bible, 
and I have been renewing acquaintance with that 
wonderful drama, the Book of Job, as well as turning 
over the well-printed pages to read again the passages 
about the children of “the Divine Library ”—Joseph, 
Samuel, David, and the little ones who crowded round 
the Master’s knee, as they would crowd round ours if 
we could discover His secret. But the University 
Press did not send this volume for review. The novelty 
in the issue is the extra numbering of the chapters ; 
for the first chapter of Genesis is numbered 1, and the 
last chapter of Revelation is numbered 1,189. This 
device, it is hoped, “will provide a means of easy 
reference to any passage in Holy Scripture, especially 
when the book is used by a teacher with a class.” We 
think it will be useful with younger pupils, though we 
venture to express the hope that teachers will not 
allow their pupils to rest content with the method as 
they grow older. Those who wish to purchase a Bible 
are recommended to ask for the “Easy Reference 
Edition.” 

Mr. Edward Fraser’s Famous Fighters of the Fleet 
(published by Messrs; Macmillan and Co.) is an excellent 
boys’ book, though the author evidently looks for, and 
will undoubtedly secure, many appreciative readers of 
more mature age. The volume is indeed some com- 
pensation for the income tax which has searched us 
out during the past few weeks in a most drastic manner. 
If the money must be paid, it is well that it should 
be spent partly on providing the means for the making 
of the heroes whose exploits are so graphically described 
in this book. 

* But little recked they of doubts or fears that vexed the soul 
of the wise : 

They did as the world did round them, and they claimed their 

share of the prize.” 


The illustrations are numerous, and of a highly interest- 
ing character. 

Mr. F. A. Jones has a fine subject in his newly pub- 
lished volume, Thomas Alva Edison ; or, Sixty Years of 
an Inventor's Lafe (Hodder and Stoughton), but I cannot 
honestly say that he does full justice to it. This account. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. Wi 


DURING THE LAST TWELVE YEARS 


PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN’S SERIES 


HAS HELPED 
308 out of 370 Students 


TO GAIN THE FIRST PLACES IN THE SCHOLARSHIP (Now Preliminary) 
EXAMINATION. 








These Books are specially Suitable for the Preliminary and Certificate Examinations. 


A NEW GEOGRAPHY ON THE COMPARATIVE METHOD. With Coloured Ma mond Diagrams and an Outline 
of Commercial Geography, and FULL INDEX. By J. M. D. Metkigsoun, M.A. Thirty-sixth Edition (Re 906). Crown 8vo, 630 pp. 4s. 6d, 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: Its Geography, Resources, Commerce, nro and Waterways 
of the British Dominions Sayens =e oome, Ww = = anden. By J. M. D. Meikussoun, M.A. ——- Baiticn (Revised 


to 1906). Crown 8yvo, 360 pp. as 3s. 
A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN. With Maps and Tables. By J. M. D. MEIKLE- 
soun, M.A. Twenty-third Edition. Crown 8vo, 740 pp... = _ 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. A New History and Survey from Saxon Times to the Death of Temnyson. By m 
MEIKLEJONN, M.A. Demy 8vo, 650 + viii. pp. = 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: Its Grammar, Histo . and Eatevasure. By J. M. D. Menkuxsows, M.A. 
Twenty-eighth Edition, Enlarged with Exercises and Additional Analysis. Crown 5vo, 486 pp. 4s. 6d. 
A NEW ARITHMETIC: Theoretical and Practical. By G. A. Cunisriay, B. A. (Lond. a and G. Conan, BA. 
(Lond.). Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 552 pp. ds. 6d. 


A NEW ALGEBRA. As far as the Binomial on tasting a Ginates on Guate By G. Suan B.A., B.Se. 
(Joint Author of “A New Arithmetic ”).” Crown 8vo, 438 + viii. pp. ae ee on a oe ee oo ds. 
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A COMPLETE CATALOGUE WILL BE SENT POST FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


MEIKLEJOHN & HOLDEN, 11 Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


THE EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL | pepeneppen ] 
INSTRUMENT COMPANY. PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETIC. 


(Established 188:.) 
For Lists and Designs apply 














Book J., 2d.; Il., 2d.; III., 2d.; IV., 3d.; V., 4d. 





to the 
MANAGER, 1, Exercises, numerous and varied— 
19 Highbury Place, Each book contains a full year’s work. In no class and at 
London, N.; no stage is the pupil younned to work for days or weeks 
in the one groove. There is variety to add interest and 
43 Estate Buildings, make the arithmetic lesson, under the guidance of the 
Huddersfield ; teacher, alive. 
or 21 Argyle Crescent, 2. Constant Revision— 





Portobello, Edinburgh. 


In nearly every exercise there is included material for 





MANY THOUSANDS of Teachers, School Managers, ete., including revision, thus making sure that no previous instruction has 
Thirty of H.M. Inspectors of Schools, are using and recommend: been forgotten. 
ing our Instruments, of which we have specimens in every County of 
the British Isles. 8. Concrete and Abstract Examples— 
We pay carriage, give a month's free trial, a ten years’ warranty, and i c 
exchange free of cost if the instrument sent is not all that isdesired, Concrete examples are introduced at the earliest stage and 
See our 45 Guinea Prize Medal Upright [ron Gre and Piano for £21 cash, continued throughout the series; but abstract examples 
or thirty-six payments of 14s. 2d. per month, Quite new, rich, full tone, and are numerous and judiciously intermingled, so as to secure 
thoroughly durable, sufficient practice in the manipulation of figures, 





4. Mental Arithmetic— 
CYCLES, CAMERAS, & FURNITURE Types and suggestions of a practical nature, suitable to 


on special terms. the stage arrived at by the math have been placed at the 











SS end of each book. 

Dr. MACNAMARA M.A. M.P., Assistant-Secretary to the Local 
Government Board, writes 3 ‘We are more than delighted with the Piano 5. Arrangement— 
which you recently selected for and supplied to us. Any of my friends who Each page has at the head the new matter introduced into 
need an instrument cannot possibly do better than place themselves entirely the exercises on that page. The pupil, therefore, has 
a og ay a VOXALL, B.A. MP. Gen. Sec. N.U.T., writes: “F before his eyes the information required in the working of 

r. J. H. -P., Gen. Sec. writes : or 5 alate ates : aay . . 

the fourth time I have experienced, for myself or for relatives, the special the new problems. The language throughout is simple. 
value, wide selection, and expert advice which your clients gain. Each of the This series of Arithmetics is more nearly on the lines given in the 
four Pianos has given perfect catisfaction.” (SC New Suggestions than any books at present published. 

Showrooms open daily. Write for our List, apesifuging the class preferred. ROBT. GIBSON & SONS (Glasgow), Ltd., 

WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. 45 QUEEN STREET. 
(Please mention this Pzper.) y | 
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AN ASSORTMENT. 


| N his latest volume, entitled Through the Magic Door, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle appears as a genial 
gossip on beoks and book-makers. The door in ques- 
tion leads into a very cosy study, as shown in the 
frontispiece, and once it is closed the author and his 
gossip are in a new, or rather an old, world, peopled by 
the articulate ghosts of the bookshelf. Here is the 
invitation, issued through Messrs. Smith, Elder, and 
Co., who charge the nominal sum of five shillings, 
less the ordinary discount, for a personal introduction. 
“Come through the magic door with me, and sit here on 
the green settee, where you can see the old oak case with 
its untidy lines of volumes. Smoking is not forbidden. 
Would you care to hear me talk of them ?” 


Most certainly ; for we know that this talk about 
books will be breezy and unconventional ; that we shall 
not be bored with literary “ periods,” “* romantic 
revivals,” “schools” of poets and prose-writers, and 
all the jargon which ruins the best kind of literary 
criticism and appreciation. We know also that the 
creator of Sherlock Holmes and Rodney Stone and all 
the rest will not be afraid to differ at times from what 
is called the verdict of the ages. 

We open, for example, his chapter on Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, and for once get the truth which many a 
professional literary critic has been afraid to speak. 
Here we have it straight from the shoulder, like the 
blows of the Flaming Tinman. 

“Most of us have some unreasoning aversion. In our 
more gencrous moments we are not proud of it. But con- 
sider those of Johnsen’! When they were all eliminated 
there was not so very much left. He hated Whigs. He dis- 
liked Scotsmen. He detested Nonconformists (a young lady 
who joined them was “en odious wench”’). He loathed 
Americans. So he walked his narrow line, belching fire and 
fury at everything to the right or the left of it. Macaulay's 
posthumous admiration is all very well, but had they met 
in life Macaulay would have contrived to unite under one 
hat nearly everything that Johnson abominated.” 


There are many passages quite as straightforward as 
this. Indeed, the book is full of good things. It will 
make the professional critics smile in a superior manner. 
But Dr. Conan Doyle has an antidote even for them. 
It is pinned beside his bookcase, and runs thus — 

* Critics kind—never mind ! 
Critics flatter—no matter ! 
Critics blame—all the same ! 
Critics curse—none the worse ! 
Do your best. the rest ha 

We do not understand why two words are omitted 
in the last line, for clearly “ and leave” would scan, 
and be quite appropriate, besides being perfectly proper. 
Messrs. Nelson send me a volume which appeals not 


so much to the literary sense as to the healthy-minded 
curiosity and activity of the boys and girls for whom 
it is intended. It is entitled How i is Made, and is 
designed to give this information concerning most of 
the commodities and contrivances which make modern 
life run, as it were, on rubber-tyred wheels. The book 
is simply written for the non-technica] reader, and 
each chapter is really an account of an actual visit to 
the place where the particular manufacture is carried 
on. The first chapter lets us into the secret of money- 
making—we must be understood literally—then come 
descriptions of the manufacture of paper, matches, 
pianos, candles, soap, ete.—everything, in fact, except 
books. In a new edition—which will surely be called 
for at no distant date—perhaps the author will supply 
this want, and explain in passing why his publishers 
used a glazed and somewhat heavy paper for the 
volume. The numerous reproductions from photo- 
graphs are of excellent quality—thanks, in a great 
measure, to the aforesaid paper. Last, and best of all, 
the volume has a good index—an indispensable con- 
clusion to such a book. 

The Cambridge University Press sends me a Bible, 
and I have been renewing acquaintance with that 
wonderful drama, the Book of Job, as well as turning 
over the well-printed pages to read again the passages 
about the children of “the Divine Library ”—Joseph, 
Samuel, David, and the little ones who crowded round 
the Master’s knee, as they would crowd round ours if 
we could discover His secret. But the University 
Press did not send this volume for review. The novelty 
in the issue is the extra numbering of the chapters ; 
for the first chapter of Genesis is numbered 1, and the 
last chapter of Revelation is numbered 1,189. This 
device, it is hoped, “will provide a means of easy 
reference to any passage in Holy Scripture, especially 
when the book is used by a teacher with a class.” We 
think it will be useful with younger pupils, though we 
venture ‘to express the hope that teachers will not 
allow their pupils to rest content with the method as 
they grow older. Those who wish to purchase a Bible 
are recommended to ask for the “Easy Reference 
Edition.” 

Mr. Edward Fraser’s Famous Fighters of the Fleet 
(published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co.) is an excellent 
boys’ book, though the author evidently looks for, and 
will undoubtedly secure, many appreciative readers of 
more mature age. The volume is indeed some com- 
pensation for the income tax which has searched us 
out during the past few weeks in a most drastic manner. 
If the money must be paid, it is well that it should 
be spent partly on providing the means for the making 
of the heroes whose exploits are so graphically described 
in this book. 

** But little recked they of doubts or fears that vexed the soul 
of the wise : 

They did as the world did round them, and they claimed their 

share of the prize.” 
The illustrations are numerous, and of a highly interest- 
ing character. 
ir. F. A. Jones has a fine subject in his newly pub- 
lished volume, Thomas Alva Edison ; or, Sixty Years of 
an Inventor's Life (Hodder and Stoughton). but I cannot 
honestly say that he does full justice to it. This account. 
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DURING THE LAST TWELVE YEARS 


PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN’S SERIES 


HAS HELPED 


338 out of 570 Students 


TO GAIN THE FIRST PLACES IN THE SCHOLARSHIP (Now Preliminary) 
EXAMINATION. 





These Books are specially Suitable for the Preliminary and Certificate Examinations. 
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Twenty-eighth Edition, Enlarged ed with Exercises and Addi onal Analysis. Crown dvo, 436 pp. 4s. 6d. 
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(Lond.). Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 552 pp. ee ‘ in a iv 


A NEW ALGEBRA. As far as the Binomial ees aw a Chapter on Graphs. By G. Coutiar, B.A., B.Se. 
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1. Exercises, numerous and varied— 


Each book contains a full year’s work. In no class and at 
no stage is the pupil required to work for days or weeks 

in the one groove. There is variety to add interest and 
43 Estate Buildings, make the arithmetic lesson, under the guidance of the 
Huddersfield ; teacher, alive. 


or 21 Argyle Crescent, 2. Constant Revision— 
Portobello, Edinburgh. 


MANY THOUSANDS of Teachers, School Managers, ete., including 
Thirty of H.M. Inspectors of Schools, are using and recommend: 
ing our Instruments, of which we have specimens in every County of 
Ge See See. 3. Concrete and Abstract Examples— 

We pay carriage, give a month's free trial, a ten years’ warranty, and 
exchange free of cost if the instrument sent is not all that is desired, 

See our 45 Guinea Prize Medal Upright Iron Grand Piano for £21 cash, 
or thirty-six payments of 14s. 2d. per month. Quite new, rich, full tone, and 
thoroughly durable. 





In nearly every exercise there is included material for 
revision, thus making sure that no previous instruction has 
been forgotten. 


Concrete examples are introduced at the earliest stage and 
continued throughout the series; but abstract examples 
are numerous and judiciously intermingled, so as to secure 
sufficient practice in the manipulation of figures. 


4. Mental Arithmetic— 
CYCLES, CAMERAS, & FURNITURE Types and suggestions of a practical nature, suitable to 


on special terms. the stage arrived at by the pupil, have been placed at the 
- end of each book. 
Dr. MACNAMARA M.A. M.P., Assistant-Secretary to the Local , 
Government Board, writes: “We are more than delighted with the Piano 5. Arrangement— 
which you recently selected for and supplied to us. Any of my friends who Fach page has at the head the new matter introduced into 
need an instrument cannot possibly do better than place themselves entirely the exercises on that page. The pupil, therefore, has 
— oe VOXALL, M.A. M.P., Gen. Sec. N.U.T, nen: “F before his eyes the information required in the working of 
r ’ +» Gen. Sec. writes : or 

the fourth time I have experienced, for myself or for re slatives, the special the new problems, The language throughout is simple. 
value, wide selection, and expert advice which your clients gain. Each of the 
four Pianos has given perfect satisfaction.” 








This series of Arithmetics is more nearly on the lines given in the 
New Suggestions than any books at present published. 


ROBT. GIBSON & SONS (Glasgow), Ltd., 
458 QUEEN STREET. J 
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of the life of the American wizard is somewhat jour- 
nalesy and ephemeral, but its general interest is un- 
deniable. Here is a biographical record beside which 
the highest flights of fancy seem commonplace indeed. 
It will enchain the interest of all inquiring youths who 
wish to know something of the wonders which make 
modern life the most entrancing of fairy tales to the 
imaginative mind. 


NEW PRIZE BOOKS. 


The Magic Water: Stories about Children and Animals. By 
Elise H. Delépine. (Arthur F. Bird.) 

A dainty little volume, well calculated to interest and delight 
any child fortunate enough to gain it as a gift or prize book. 
The text is tastefully illustrated with numerous black and 
white prints and four attractive coloured plates. 


An Ocean Outlaw. By Hugh St. Leger. (Blackie and Son, 
Limited. ) ° 

Captain Frapp, owner of the good ship Margaret, was unable 
through illness to sail to India, and so gave command to pa 
tain Gammoning, at the same time sending on board his only 
son, Jimmy, with strict injunctions “to bring him up hard.” 
In the Indian Ocean they succour a boatload of castaways, who 
turn out to be mutineers under the command of Friend, the 
Ocean Outlaw. The mutineers overpower the Margaret's crew, 
and take command, after sending Gammoning and a part of his 
crew adrift. The remainder of the Margaret's crew, however, 
soon turn the tables on the outlaw, and regain command, maroon- 
ing the pirates. Then follows the exciting search for the hoard 
of the pirates on one of the East India Islands, when the Ocean 
Outlaw again appears, and a fight ensues. In the nick of time 
Gammoning and Captain Frapp turn up in a brig, and the 
pirates are sent to the bottom. Although full of adventure, 
there is a good, wholesome tone throughout, and Jimmy is a 
brick of a boy. 


Eéthen. By A. W. Kinglake. (Blackie and Son, Limited.) 

A new edition of Kinglake’s journey in the East in 1835, taste- 
fully bound in cloth and issued at a shilling, is really wonder- 
ful value. The description follows the tour through Turkey in 
Europe and Asia Minor to Palestine, thence through the desert 
to Egypt. Whilst at Beyrout Kinglake visited Lady Hester 
Stanhope, Lord Chatham's niece, who, after the death of the 
great Minister, had lived some time in Turkey, and then passed 
on to Syria, where she exercised wonderful power and influence 
over the native tribes of Arabs. But whilst space will not allow 
us to follow the tour, we can strongly advocate the purchase of 
this book, which not only gives so much information but does 
it in classical English. 


Silver Mill. By Mrs. R. H. Read. (Blackie and Son, Limited.) 


This pretty story will make a fitting reward book for boy or 
girl. The scene is laid in the Don valley, where Silver Mill and 
the adjacent cottages had been laid in ruins by a flood. The 
owner, Mr. Fenton, had gone abroad, on the death of his wife, just 
before the inundation, and left his only child, Ruth, in the care 
of the manager, who was drowned. Ruth was adopted by Miss 
Elliott, a former sweetheart of Mr. Fenton, who wished to have 
revenge on him, but grew to love the girl. On Fenton’s return 
he put the mill in working order again, but led a somewhat re- 
clusive life after his troubles and the supposed loss of his girl. 
Miss Elliott, although determining never to give up Ruth, 
really repents, and before her death wrote an account of the 
whole affair, but it got lost. The villain’s part is given to Silas 
Fenton, nephew of the owner. Sarah and Denis, two faithful 
old servitors, as well as the nephew, are well-portrayed and good 
characters. 


Betty's Firet Term. By Lilian F. Wevill. (Blackie and Son, 
Limited.) 

Little ten-year-old Betty Nixon was the daughter of a clergy- 
man who, for health’s sake, had to spend the winter abroad. 
His wife accompanied him, leaving baby Harold in charge of the 
governess, whilst Betty went to the neighbouring boarding- 
school under Principal Miss Cameron. The story gives us the 
ordinary episodes of girl-life at a boarding-school, and some 
of them are very amusing—notably that of burying the parcel 
containing mademoiselle’s shoes instead of the bantam cock, etc. 
Betty's character of a truthful, honest, ingenuous girl, although 
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a bit tomboyish, is well drawn, as are also those of Miss Alice 
and Winnie. The Major and Tom help to create diversion, 
whilst the other characters will succeed in maintaining sufficient 
interest to make a very good school story for girls. 


Pigtails and Pirates. By W. C. Metcalfe. (Blackie and Son, 
Limited.) 

Ned Rodney’s ambition was to be a sailor, so after due con- 
sideration he was apprenticed on board the T'aeping, a fine 
East Indiaman under Captain Boldchild. Ned was a manly 
fellow, and although a “ greenhorn,”’ was determined to de the 
right. This at once led him into conflict with some of his fellow- 
apprentices, and necessitated two fights on the first day. But 
Ned persevered, and won the affection of the lot in the end. 
Ere this, however, there were many vicissitudes, and in one ot 
them the 7'aeping was left in the charge of six apprentices. It 
seems a great stretch of imagination to picture such a case, but 
sixteen of the crew had gone to succour the Achilles, and Captain 
Boldchild and a part of the crew to rescue T'he Crest of the Wave. 
Of course the Taeping was captured by Chinese pirates. Later 
the Achilles comes to the rescue, and after a great fight both 
ships are safely taken to Hong-Kong, their destination. 


George Alfred Henty. The Story of an Active Life. By G. Man- 
ville Fenn. (Blackie and Son, Limited.) 

There must, be many thousands of boys and old boys to whom 
the name of Henty calls up memories of pleasant hours spent in 
following the footsteps of his numerous heroes through many 
a scene of adventure and romance. What a picture gallery of 
portraits he has left behind him! The mere labour of writing, 
or rather of dictating—for Henty was wise enough to employ 
an amanuensis, and fluent enough to keep him well employed— 
when we simply glance over the list of his works, strikes us as 
enormous. During a long and strenuous life he left his mark 
deep and permanent upon the healthy and virile juvenile fiction 
of our day. And now we are permitted to see something of 
the man himself, thanks to his fellow-craftsman, Mr. Manville 
Fenn. The extreme reticence of his subject is a great handicap 
upon the biographer. Yet the mere facts of Henty’s public 
career form a tale of absorbing interest. To those who read 
this story, the wonder is that one who lived so strenuous a life, 
following the arduous calling of a war correspondent in so many 
hazardous expeditions, should have foungd the time, and could 
have spared the energy, for any fiction-writing at all. At the 
same time, one is impressed with the magnificent opportunities 
he had for suffusing his “ boys’ books” with realism and local 
colour, for few men knew the world of real adventure as Henty 
did. This “story of an active life” will be read and enjoyed 
by a very large number of his admirers. 


“Dean's Patent Rag Books”*—Baby’s Raq Book ; Somebody's 
A BC; Baby Animals; The Farm; Little Wooden Shoes; 
The Jungle. (Dean's Rag Book Co.) 

These are printed on strong cotton cloth, the colours are 
brilliant and fast, so that the books are washable; they are 
printed in simple language and in large bold type. The pictures 
will form admirable drawing copies for the older cbildren. In 
the “sheets ” for children an endless fund of amusement for the 
little ones is provided in the cutting out and making up into 
soft knockabout toys. 


Helen’s Babies. By John Habberton. Illustrated by Wallis 
Mackay. (Gall and Inglis.) 

It is many years now since this irresistible presentation of 
childhood’s ways first delighted the child-lovers of two hemi- 
spheres—so many years, indeed, that possibly there are some 
of the younger generation who have not yet read the book. 
If so, this edition will be all the more welcome; but there are 
many who will be glad to meet again an old but not forgotten 
friend. 


Patricia’s Promotion. By Olivia Powell, author of “ Her First 
Term.” (Gall and Inglis.) 

This is a story of the doings of a group of girls during a summer 
half-term at a girls’ school. The characters are weil individual- 
ised, and the incidents marshalled with considerable skill. The 
author has a good style, and carries her readers along with her 
in a breezy fashion, not devoid of humour, and without excess 
of sentiment. The book is one which will be a favourite with 
the schoolgirls for whom it is written. 


Robin's Heritage. By Amy le Feuvre. Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. (Henry Frowde. Hodder and Stoughton.) 
tohin’s Heritage is a story of a little cripple, in which the 
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writer has shown considerable skill in the attempt to make the 
book interesting and instructive. 


The Romance of the King’s Navy. By Edward Fraser. 

The Romance of the King’s Army. By A. B. Tucker. 

The Romance of Every Day. By Lilian Quiller-Couch. (Hodder 
and Stouglton.) 


There is one quality of the Anglo-Saxon race which has con- 
tributed in no small degree to the dominant position it holds 
in the world, and that is the dogged determination and courage 
in face of difficulty and danger which is shown continually in 
every phase of life. For every instance brought to the notice 
of the public there are a thousand that pass unnoticed. -It is 
not only on the battlefield or the fighting-deck, not only in the 
maddening rush of the charge or to the accompaniment of 
12-inch guns and rattling Maxims, but in the quiet room in the 
crowded city with the wolf half im the door, or in the fishing 
smack on the Dogger in the face of a tearing gale, or the lifeboat 
standing by a oveak on the Goodwins that this bravery is shown. 
Boys and girls naturafly never tire of reading of exploits which 
won the Victoria Cross or other decorations, and fathers will 
read their boy's prize “ just to see what it is like,” while they 
secretly gloat over the pluck showa by their countrymen. 

The three books before ws sre excellent collections—gems 
from the annals of the army and navy—while Miss Quiller- 
Couch has written of heroism in everyday life, which is in every 
way as noble. There are few British boys or girls—none worth 
the name—who will not read these books with interest, and un- 
consciously develop the germ of heroism that is in them, so 
that when occasion arises they will do as so many thousands 
before them have done, and carry out their duty, and face 
danger and death heedless of the cost. 

They are excellent books in every respect. 


The Olive Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. (Longmans, 
Green, and Co.) 

Another of Mr. Andrew Lang's polychromatic fairy books, 
whose colour scheme has already left the rainbow far in the 
rear! The Christmas list would not be complete without it, 
however, for we have learned to look to our editor for a regular 
supply of those charming volumes. East and West, North and 
South have been laid under contribution for this new collection, 
the translation of which is mainly the work of Mrs. Lang. Of 
her work it is sufficient to say that the stories nowhere read 
like translations, and that the language is throughout a fitting 
exponent of the thought. The book will be devoured by the 
lueky possessors with as keen an appetite as any of its pre- 
decessors, and the “ oldsters”’ who find time to dip into its 
pages will incur the danger of forgetting the scientific folk-lore 


ittitude, and of simply reading for the pleasure of the thing: 


like any of the “ young barbarians,” whose rightful privilege 
it is so to do. The illustrations and the general appearance of 
the book, we need hardly add, are excellent. 


Little Mitchell. The story of a Mountain Squirrel, told by himsel}. 
(Methuen and Co.) 

The title almost sufficiently indicates what may be expected, 
and the account of the eaploits and adventures of this little 
\mericen equirrel, together with the numerous excellent illustra- 
tions and photographs to portray his quaint personality, will 
provide instruction and a fund of amusement for our young 
people. 


The Bee People. Founded on the Work of Margaret Warner 
Morley. (Methuen and Co.) 


There are many books on various phases of Natural History, 
many very uninteresting, a great many readable with a dis- 
tinet effort, and a few—a very few—as entrancing as a fairy 
tale. To the last class belongs the book before us; not only 
is the letterpress scientifically correct and written with a 
charming simplicity, but the numerous illustrations on nearly 
every page are most instructive and accurate. We have seen 
no better book to give to any child who possesses the faintest 
interest in nature and its study. The wonderful intelligence— 
for it must be something more than blind instinct—shown by 
bees renders them most attractive subjects for observation, 
and such a book as this is an excellent guide as to how and 
where to look, and what to look for; it is, we might venture to 
say, a “ Baedeker to the Bee.” 


1 Fight fora Friend. By A. G. Hales. 


his is an exciting tale, full of daring adventures and deadly 
perils, portraying vividly the workings of an Englishman's un- 
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tamable spirit amidst the dangers of the Gobi desert, surrounded 
by Cossacks on one side and Chinese soldiers on the other. The 
author, who is well known as a war correspondent, adds yet an- 
other to his list of successes, and has produced a splendid gift- 
book for the big boys. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


An Introduction to Child Study. By W. B. Drummond, M.B., 
C.M., F.R.C.P.E.. (Edward Arnold.) 


Of this book the trite saying is absolutely true—it meets a 
long-felt want. When discussing questions relating to child 
study, the present writer has often been asked by teachers, 
“* Where can we find a book which will tell us about these things ? ’” 
and he has often been hard put to it for a satisfactory reply. 
Now the difficulty no longer exists. To all such inquirers—and 
they are many and increasing in numbers—we can confidently 
reply, “Get Dr. Drummond’s book; it will tell you exactly 
why you should study children, and how you should study them, 
and in addition it will give you a good summary of what has 
already been found out by such study, with an indication of 
what yet remains to be done.” Such a reply would summarise 
very briefly what Dr. Drummond has aimed at in his Jntro- 
duction to Child Study. He has given a wonderfully comprehensive 
survey of the whole subject within a very moderate com 
The treatment is characterised not only by very full knowledge 
of the subject, but by a sanity of view and a temperateness 
of statement which should specially recommend the book to 
those who are not enthusiastic child students; indeed, it is a 
book which for those very reasons may be specially recom- 
mended to those who are rather sceptical regarding the value 
of child study. Dr. Drummond’s knowledge of children is not 
that of the amateur faddist. As a medical specialist he speaks 
with the authority of experience as well as training. His former 
book on The Child indicated an outlook wider than that of the 
mere physician, and in the present volume he gives still further 
evidence of an appreciation of child nature which is very rare, 
both as regards accurate knowledge and sympathetic insight. 
Though not professedly an educationist, Dr. Drummond’s posi- 
tion as Lecturer on Hygiene to the Edinburgh Provincial Training 
College will recommend his book to the notice of teachers, and it 
augurs well for the training of the future teachers under his 
care that they are in contact with one so intimately acquainted 
with the science which is fundamental to all educational methods 
—the science of child study. We recommend the book as an 
excellent introduction to this science to all who are in any way 
concerned with the education and upbringing of children. 


Selected Writings of Thomas Godolphin Rooper. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by R. G. Tatton, sometime Fellow and Tutor of 
Balliol College. (Blackie and Son, Ltd.) 


This book will surely find a place on the shelves of many @ 
schoolmaster, as it will certainly be one of those most frequently 
referred to when there. Mr. Rooper’s writings, though not 
many in number, and of the occasional and topical type rather 
than sustained and systematic treatises, have already in some 
measure become educational classics, notably his Pot of Green 
Feathers, known to and valued by every thoughtful teacher. 
His papers published in the Parents’ Review and elsewhere are 
well worthy of being preserved in a permanent form, and though 
some smaller collected volumes have already appeared, this 
selection by Mr. Tatton will become the standard edition of 
Mr. Rooper’s works. Moreover, the memoir prefixed gives the 
book a special value. The editor has presented the details of 
a somewhat uneventful life in a finely sympathetic manner; 
and despite its general reticence, we are enabled to see the per- 
sonality of a man of well-balanced enthus: sms and complete 
devotion to education performing a noble life work even in 
the somewhat narrow sphere of official life. From this admi- 
rable presentation of the man we have been enabled to read 
with new enjoyment and insight his educational teachings, and 
we are glad to acknowledge our debt to editor and publishers 
alike. 


Elements of Psychology. By Sydney Herbert Mellone, M.A. 
(Loi.d.), D.Se. (Edin.), and Margaret Drummond, M.A. 
(Edin.). (William Blackwood and Sons.) 

For the student who is making his first acquaintance with 
»sychology this book offers many advantages. The authors 
nave evidently studied their public as carefully as their science, 
and as a result we have not only a treatment of an abstruse 
subject which is admirably clear and yet within its limits won- 
dertully thorough, but likewise such a treatment of it as can 
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RELFE BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








The most efficient method of teaching Geography yet discovered. 


SKETCH MAP GEOGRAPHY. 


Large crown 4to, stiff paper covers. Price 8d. 


(No. I. Exnetanp anp WaALes.) 


By G. Carter, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


Every page of the matter is faced by the full-sized Map to which it refers, and the same plan is followed throughout the whole 


book. The text is absolutely full; no essential fact is omitted; only unimportant details are ignored. 


Every place mentioned in the text is shown 


clearly upon the map, and the latter is so drawn as to be readily reproduced from Memory. 
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‘THE JUNIOR TOT BOOK. [Exercises in Simple and 
Compound Addition. Price 4d. 


12 Studies on Card, 10 in. by 8 in. 


The Copies are taken from characteristic specimens of the chief Natural Orders. They are 
an exact reproduction in outline of 
pointing out any peculiarity of the specimen selected. 


same scale. 


A NEW IDEA IN DRAWING COPIES, combining the 


Artistic with the Practical. 


NATURE STUDY DRAWING COPIES. 


By ETHEL M. BARLOW. 
Price 1s. per Set. 


e Natural Form, with Botanical description, 





To study a Relief Map is a Geographical Education in itself. To meet the demand of 
up-to-date Geographers, Messrs. RELFE BROTHERS have issued 


THE JUNIOR RELIEF ATLAS. 


litical Maps of the most generally studied countries, faced by Relief Models on the 
With Full Index. Stout covers. Price 8d, net. 


Comprising 24 Po- 


A New Idea in Dictation. 


EXERCISES IN SPELLING, DICTATION, AND 
COMPOSITION COMBINED, for Preliminary and Junior Forms. 
3d. each. Middle and Upper Forms, 6A, each. 








For P.T.’S and GENERAL EXAMINATION WORK 


The BEST BOOKS are still 


CARTER’S OUTLINES OF HISTORY, 1/6, and CARTER’S CEOGRAPHY (with Coloured Maps Facing the Text), 9 6. 











RELFE BROTHERS, LTD. ("vines Zaring. Secksalers ent), © onanremnoyes sue otugs, atoanecare, 





DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
s BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE, 








THE SCGHOOLMISTRESS 


WEEKLY CONTAINS WEEKLY 
PRICE HELPFUL ARTICLES ON ALL PRICE 
ONE PENNY. BRANCHES OF SCHOOL WORK, °N® PENNY. 
TEACH ER not already Subscribers should order from their News- 

agent, or forward Postal! Order or Halfpenny Stamps to 

HOWARTH BARNES, 149 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS (Prepaid). 
ONE SHILLING AND NINEPENCE for THREE MONTHS. 
THREE SHILLINGS AND THREEPENCE for SIX MONTHS, 
SIX SHILLINGS for TWELVE MONTHS. 

— Post Free. — 
The Best Paper for Pupil Teachers and al! Mistresses. 
Full Notes on Certificate Literature. 


Address: 
HOWARTH BARNES, 
149 Fleet Street LONDON, E.C., 





TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 
SCHOOLMISTRESS, 
LONDON.” 





SECOND-HAND BOOKS AT HALF PRICES!! 





NEW BOOKS AT 25 PER CENT. DISCOUNT! 


Books for Matriculation, Certificate, B.A., B.Sc., LL.B., and 
ALL other Examinations supplied. State wants. 
SEND FOR LIST. Books sent on approval. Also Books Bought. 


135 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 





Nelson’s Pictures of the Empire. 


Each Sheet beautifuly printed in Colours, 28 in. by 21 in. 

Prices—Unumounted, Is. each net ; with metal mounts at 

top and bottom, Is. 6d. net; mounted on thick cards, 

eyeletted, and varnished, 2s. net; mounted on linen, 
with wooden rollers and varnished, 2s. 6d. net. 





T. NELSON & SONS, London, Edinburgh, Dublin, & New York. 





NELSON’S 
Supplementary Readers. 





New Volume Just Ready. 


No. 18. THREE LAYS OF AN- 
CIENT ROME. 


Paper, 3d.; Cloth, 4d. 





THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
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390 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


hardly be misunderstood even by the most unreflective thinker 
who gives it a fair chance. The writers have been careful to pre- 
sent the most modern views of their science, both on the mental 
and on the physiological side; for instance, on the former side 
we have recognition of the new aspect of psychology known 
as genetic psychology. while on the physiological side we have 
use made of the modern hierarchical conception of the brain 
centres. The various sections are enriched by very full biblio- 
rraphical references, invaluable to the more advanced student. 
\ complete index is given. We can warmly recommend this 
is a goml working text-book. 


The Theory and Practice of Perspective Drawing. By S. Polak. 
(W. B. Clive.) 


(n exceedingly able work, dealing with the whole range of the 
Board of Education syllabus in perspective. The chapters on 
theory are lucidly written, and well illustrated by diagrammatic 
drawings: the practical problems are varied and very clearly 
worked out. It is the most comprehensive work we have seen 
on this interesting branch of drawing, and can be recommended 
with every confidence. 


Elementary Triogonometry. By Cecil Hawkins, M.A. (Dent 
and Co.) 


The author of this book strongly advocates that the subject 
in its elementary stage should be approached from the practical 
side by means of experiment. With this object in view he has 
devoted a large amount of space to the methods of ele nentary 
surveying and the description of simple models destined to take 
th» place of the theodolite and sextant. We are in agreement 
with him on the main point. Much of his text, however, might 
have been omitted. The descriptions of the theodolite and 
prismatic compass convey little to the student, and in cases 
where these instruments are available, the practical teacher will, 
as a matter of course, supply the necessary information. The 
book is also prefaced by an introductory chapter, six pages of 
which are taken up with a preliminary treatment of logs. As 
the author in his preface states that he has assumed his pupils 
to be acquainted with the use of four-figure tables, “ a necessary 
part of the equipment of the ordinary schoolboy,” this is also 
surely superfluous. Besides, the treatment of logarithms comes 
properly under the arithmetic lesson. The section on page 77 
on the law of reflection might also be appropriately consigned to 
the physics laboratory or the lessons in geometry. The purely 
trigonometrical part of the book is on good sound lines. Mr. 
Hawkins adopts at the outset the notation by rectangular co- 
ordinates. He avoids proofs applicable only to special cases, 
preferring to lead up to the general case. He also makes, a 
judicious use of graphic methods. We should perhaps have 
wished to see more use made of “ radian "’ measure, particularly 
in view of the fact that it is mostly used in the “ utilitarian 
applications of the subject. The book can be recommended 
particularly to those students who require the application of 
trigonometrical methods to land surveying, building construc- 
tion, ete. The examples are well chosen and numerous, 


Historical German Grammar. Vol. I.—Phonology. Word Forma- 
tion, and Accidence. By Joseph Wright, Ph.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Comparative Philology in the 
University of Oxford. (Henry Frowde, Oxford Vainavelty 
Presa.) 


This book is intended to be the first of a series of historical 
grammars to be issued under the editorship of Dr. Wright, who 
has long had such a project in his mind, but has been prevented 
hitherto from realising it by the labours entailed on him in the 

ynpilation of the English Dialect Dictionary. It is an attempt 
to do for English readers what Jacob Grimm long ago did for 
German readers, and it justly claims to be the most complete 
historical treatise on German grammar which has hitherto ap- 
peared in English. This book will appeal to the increasing 
number of people in this country who take an interest in the 
scientific study of language. It presupposes on the part of the 
reader a fairly good knowledge of modern German; and it will 
prove particularly useful to those who have already done some 
reading in Old and Middle High German. The book is well arranged, 
and presents clearly and thoroughly the results of the applica- 
tions of the latest conclusions of the science of comparative 
philology to the development of modern German grammar. The 
sbundance of illustrations used may be gathered from the’ fact 
that the author has collected over four thousand words to illus- 
trate the effects of sound laws in the different periods of the 
growth of the German language. Dr. Wright’s book should 
become our standard text-book on historical German”grammar. 


The Polarity of Matter: An Introduction to Physics. By Aler- 
ander Clark, M.A., author of “* Molecular Forces and New- 
tonian Laws.”’ (Gall and Inglis.) 


This monograph is a bold attempt to reduce all forms of 
energy to unity. The writer has several things in his favour, 
of which the most important, perhaps, is the fact that most 
readers will take up the book with a prepossession in its favour. 
Just as the modern mind is almost prepared to assume that all 
forms of matter are at bottom the same, so any attempt to 
demonstrate the fundamental identity of the various forms of 
energy is exposed rather to the danger of being too casily accepted 
than to unfavourable criticism. Yet we cannot profess to regard 
this attempt as an unqualified success, The writer would com- 
mand more confidence if he were more careful in his definitions 
and demonstrations. Energy, for example, he defines as 
** matter in motion ;’ the terms “ force’ and “ work ” are used 
undefined. Such beginnings are dangerous. But the book is 
most suggestive and stimulating, and many of its chapters are 
admirably clear and convincing. It is worthy of the attention 
of all interested in physical science. 


Arithmetic (Chiefly Examples). By C. Palmer, M.A. (Macmillan 
and Co.) 

Probably the subject most needing reorganisation in teaching 
method in our primary and secondary schools is arithmetic. 
The reform which has taken place in geometrical teaching has 
not yet spread to the humbler subject, and a large amount of 
time is still wasted in antiquated method and useless work, with 
the result that in very many cases pupils leave school badly 
equipped fer the most common-sense processes in use in com- 
mercial life. In Arithmetic (Chiefly Examples), Mr. Palmer has 
achieved a notable success, and is to be congratulated upon his 
work. It is replete with sound common-sense practical methods,. 
and might with advantage be placed in the hands of every teacher 
in our primary schools. As a text-book it is admirably adapted 
to the middle and upper forms of the secondary school. 

The author wisely insists throughout upon the avoidance of 
obvious errors by means of rough checking. Considerable space 
has been devoted to methods of approximation. 

So many fantastic rules have been given in different text-books 
that beer often avoid these methods on the principle that the 
cure is worse than the disease. The methods given by Mr. Palmer 
are simplicity itself. An excellent section which should be of 
much use to students in the laboratory is devoted to the con- 
sideration of “ limits of accuracy.” 

The treatment of proportion is excellent, the subject being 
approached from the standpoint of the straight line graph. In 
his treatment of inverse proportion the author might perhaps. 
have added the consideration of the graph 24 =constant. Students 
find a practical example in Boyle’s Law. 

The author in his chapter on “ Variation” again treats the 
subject graphically. We suggest that the teacher might take 
the opportunity of introducing his pupils to the idea of a “ rate 
of change ”’ at this stage, thus paving the way for the idea of a 
differential coefficient when he reaches his higher mathematics. 

The method of practice might perhaps be omitted. Mr. Palmer 
evidently believes strongly in the principle of correlation of 
subjects. The physical and chemical laboratories supply numer- 
ous examples in the book. For the rest the examples are thor- 
oughly practical, and such that a student not only finds abundant 
practice to fit him for the purposes of after life, but at the same 
time a valuable educational training. We congratulate the 
author upon a successful piece of work, which will be decidedly 
helpful both in schoolroom and laboratory. 


Intermediate Hydrostatics. Briggsand Bryan. (University Tutorial 
Press.) 

This book is primarily written for the Intermediate B.Sc. 
Examination of London University, and contains as much 
hydrostatics as can be conveniently learned without the aid of 
the calculus. It is to be regretted that the stupid conservatism 
of the universities still relegates a study of the fundamental 
principles of the calculus to the later parts of their curricula. 
So many excellent illustrations of calculus methods may be 
given in a treatment of hydrostatics that the subject might be 
well utilised to give the studeat an early clear conception of the 
methods of differentiation and integration. 

Under this disadvantage the authors have produced a book 
which is designed to make the student think. They depend 
upon the use of principles rather than formule. A word of 
commendation should be given to Mr. F. Rosenberg, who has 
prepared the last four chapters dealing with pressure graphs, etc. 

‘he examples are well chosen, and typical methods of working 
are carefully illustrated. 7 
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_ = Nelson's - 


COLOURED 


BIBLE WALL-PICTURES 
for School Teaching. 





% 
i 
- Sage purpose of the publication is to meet a want long felt by 
those engaged in the work of religious instruction in Day 
and Sunday Schools. It is to provide a series of pictures on the 
: Old and New Testament subjects which are commonly taught such 


as shall be suitable for use in class teaching. 

It has been the aim of the publishers of this series that the 
subjects should be treated in a simple and natural manner, with- 
out anything of a fanciful kind; that each picture sliould tell its 
own story ; that the details should be accurate and in exact accord- 
ance with the Bible narratives; and, before all, that the religious 
character of the subjects should always be kept in view, that the 
tone should be devotional, and that the pictures, so far as possible, 
should help to teach the religious truths which the stories are 
designed to convey. 

As they will be used for teaching the subjects from a historical 
point of view, the dress, scenery, and general surroundings are 
Eastern, and in accordance with those of the Holy Land, and the 
aim has been to make full use of the light on such matters that 
modern knowledge and research have thrown. 

Bearing in mind that the pictures are intended for children, 
and especially for young children, the colouring adopted has been 









. ° oe om “ibe outs ae ~~ 4 
as bright as good taste and the character of the subjects allow ; and aoa SE Ss ee 
as they are meant to be used in schools where the classes are often REDUCED SPECIMEN OF COLOURKD sHENT. 


very large, they will be found to contain only a few prominent 
figures and to be sketched in bold outline. 

It is hoped that this series will prove to children a help in forming a first impression of these sacred subjects 
which shall be at once accurate and beautiful, such as shall long remain in their minds. 












The Series is now complete in 9 Sets. The prices are as follows :— 


Twelve Pictures mounted on Roller, to. turn over, size 23 inches by 31} inches, price 8s. net. 
Mounted on Linen, 14s. net. Metal Mounts top and bottom, 11s. 6d. net. 
Half-tone reproductions of the Pictures, 60 cards in packets (12 kinds), Ed, per packet net. 
A selected set of 6 Pictures mounted on Stout Cards is also published, price 15s. 









WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 






T. NELSON ®& SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C.; Edinburgh; Dublin; and New York. 
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NELSONS 
POPULAR POCKET LIBRARIES. 





NELSON’S 7d. LIBRARY. 


Issued Ist and 3rd Wednesdays of 
each Month. 


Modern Copyright Novels, on good Paper, 
in good Type. Cloth, 7d. net. 


NOW READY. 
Marriage of William Ashe. 


Mrs. Humpnry Warp. 
The Intrusions of Peggy. Avyrnosy Hore. 
The Fortune of Christina M‘Nab. 


S. MACNAUGHTAN. 


The Battle of the Strong. 


Sir GILBERT PARKER. 


Mrs. Hcumpnry Warp. 


Robert Elsmere. 

No. 5 John Street. 
Quisanté. 
Incomparable Bellairs. 
David Grieve. 

The King’s Mirror. 


RicHarp Wutretne. 
Anxtuony Hope. 
Ecerton Castie. 

Mrs. Hompenry Warp. 


Antuony Hope. 


John Charity. H. A. Vacnent. 
Clementina. A. E. W. Masos. 
if Youth but Knew. Auses & Ecrnroy Castie. 
The American Prisoner. — Eves Pussrorrs. 
His Grace. W. KE. Noxrrs 


Hosts of the Lord. 
The God in the Car. 


The Lady of the Barge. W. W. Jacons. 


The Odd Women. 


Matthew Austin. W. E. Noxats. 


The Translation of a Savage. 


Sir GILBERT PARKER. 


Mrs. Frora ANNt1be STEEL. 


Axtuony Hore. 


GPRORGE GISSING, 





NELSON’S 6d. CLASSICS 





Cheap Popular Reprints, Clear Type. 
Cloth, Gd. net. 





A Tale of Two Cities. Cuarves DIckKENs. 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays. Tuomas Heowss. 
The Deerslayer. 


Henry Esmond. W. M. THackeray. 


FeNtMORE Cooper. 
Hypatia. Cuarnes Krvesury. 
Mill on the Floss (The). 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Last of the Mohicans. 
Adam Bede. 

Old Curiosity Shop. 
Oliver Twist. 
Kenilworth. 

Robinson Crusoe. Deror. 
Last Days of Pompeii. 
Cloister and the Hearth.  Cuaxces Reape. 


GrorGE Etror. 
Mrs. Stows. 
FenrMore Cooper. 
GrorGe Ettor. 
CuHaArtes DICKENs. 
Cuaries Dickens. 


Sir WALTER Scort. 


Lorp LytrTox. 


Ivanhoe. Sir WaLrerR Scorrt. 
East Lynne. Mrs. Hexry Woop. 
Cranford. Mrs. GASKELL. 


Mrs. CRATK. 


John Halifax, Gentleman. 
The Pathfinder. 
Westward Ho! 
Three Musketeers (The). Avexayvre Demas. 
Channings (The). 


FENIMORE COOPER. 


Cuarwes KINGSLEY. 


Mrs. Henry Woop. 





At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 


Ask for NELSON’S Editions. 





T. NELSON & SONS, London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 


























A New Series of carefully graduated Reading Books designed 
wat to form a Ladder to Literature. - 





~ 


| THE ROYAL TREASURY 
OF STORY AND SONG 


The first series of literary school books in which each reading 




















is complete in itself, and of sufficient length to arouse and 





sustain juvenile interest. 


Each volume beautifully illustrated with numerous full-page 
pictures. in colour and black and white, as well as mar- 
ginal drawings of an interesting and charming character. 





The Royal will be published in . : 
ae Presa wales the teliow. Recent Testimonials. 
ing are now ready :— 
Part Il. DOORS OF GOLD. 128 pp. 104. ye pitt 


Select fairy tales, simply written, with familiar 
rhymes and verses. mi ustrations on almost 
every page. 


Part Il, FAIRY FAVOURS. 160 pp. Is. 


Imaginative tales from good li sources, 
select folk-tales of a por’ 
character, with a seliction: of some —y" the best 
fairy poetry in the language. Fully illustrated. 


Part Ill. THE HALL OF HEROES. 


“TI think your Royal Treasury Series excellent.” 


The Principal of a Se 
“School writes :— 

“I think the Royal Treasury Readers in ev 
way excellent. 1 have carefully gone through 
them, and find them most Jo for 8 
School use, and shall certainly introduce them 
into my tate’ may, Geet where they will be Byeatly 








208 pp. ts. 3d. supply a much felt want, 
Tales of = —— of 7 chief Bacon 
tions, inc ason, Theseus, Hercules 
Beowult, Siegtried, Arthur, Conall, and Roland ; The Head Mistress of a Council 
ee narrative Fully itastrated, mostly of a simple ballad Schoo! writes :— 
“No words will my admi of the 
IV. GOLDEN GIFTS. 272 pp. 1 Royal ream. Pe sate the town 
s. 6d. eu) e e of 
Part . PP. goed reading. The illustrations tech ws muh 
mrety A not more than the reading matter » 
Parts ¥., Vi., and VII. are in active preparation. ac they are real works of art. 








All Teachers about to change their Sip HERS Readers should see 


THE ROYAL TREASURY 


Published by 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 


35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
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™ The “High Water Ma ." of § 
Book Production. 


i ain 








AN ENTIRELY NEW AND UNIQUE SERIES OF HISTORICAL READERS. 





Prepared in accordance with the latest and most approved methods of History Teaching, 
- and superbly illustrated by reproductions in full ‘colour and in black and white of 


Great Historical Paintings by Great Artists. 


| NOTE. —Never before has a series of readers entirely illustrated by the great artists been prepared for use in schools. 





LIST OF THE SERIES. Now Ready. 





' 1. TALES OF THE HOMELAND 128 pp. . 16 Coloured Plates. 10d. 
2. STORIES FROM BRITISH HISTORY . 176pp. 16 __,, ip eee 
' 3. BRITONS OF RENOWN 5 192pp 16, » te. 3d. 
. 4. OTHER DAYS AND OTHER WAYS . 
(Earliest Times to 1485) 256 pp. 16 " ” is. 6d. 
5. TUDOR AND STUART (1485-1688) 288 pp. 16 ,, » 1% Sd. 
6. MODERN BRITAIN (1688-1907). Ready Shortly. 





SOME APPRECIATIONS. 


The Mead Mistress of a Council School writes:— 


“The Highroads of History are an intellectual treat to both children and teachers, and hoth thoroughly appreciate 
the treat. 


A Superintendent of Education writes:— 


"The method of presentation ado: —namely, the combination of pedagogic principles with such masterpieces of 
British Art—is certainly unique, and at the same time highly educative.” \ 


An H.M.1. writes :— 


“They are the very best publications of the kind I;have seen, and I believe the boys pac iy in our schools will be 
charmed with them. The pictures are lovely, and the whole get-up of the books is everything can be desired.” 














*.* Dainty Illustrated Descriptive Pamphlet post free on application. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 
35 & 36 Paternoster Row,-London, E:C.; Edinburgh, Dublin, & New York. 
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